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CHAPTER J. 

On the amnujmvnl of the divers matter'* contained in the subsequent 
diopters, and on flic method irluvh oiujhl to he jmnuejt in t^ntol inlying 
of thobc matters. 

J. ITkcoki: we begin to ^tudy the (outouts oj vnjbook; that is 
# lo sav, belmo we bqgm t) endeavom to obtain a thoiough know- 
ledge of those contents*; we » light, it passible, to gt L n< Icar and 
neat view ol the outline? ol those e mtents, ami of the purposes to 
which they are intended to become ^]>|>Iit ride, To insist, as some 
aulhois have done, on the tdiUtij of a knowledge of the means to 
olitain garden-plants, fniits, and llouey,, would he t*soies.s. It is 
notorious that it is useful to ha\e these things; and, jheiefore, all 
that we base to do is, to obtain a knowledge of tlu^nuaus of oh- 
fciiuing them m the greatest perfection, and with the least propor- 
tionate quantity of expense o/: trouble ; and also, with the least 
risk of experiencing a disappointmei^ < f our hopes, 
i 2. There must hej of Necessity, numenhis divisions of tlufmatter, 
where sul^ects so uumcfttfislirc to%* treated of • «md it if of great 
advantage to* taj!c a new of thjse wral divisions before we 
enter upftu tli£ fleatise. ^.nd, thereto]# 1 m thfs chapter, I shall 
endeavour to y\^ the reader tl^ \h:wf, so*fTTat he will see, not 
only what he is gjbing fo # a^ad abo^f, but •also t!?v order in wllicli 
the matter is intended to be litought before him. The second 
C hapter of tBe work wdlfc describe that which 1 ricenp to be the 
*propt^ Stiuatwn garden; next, jt # \\ ill treat ^>f .the Soil, its' 
^&tnre, its\j)rega/ation,^md the general nJbdc (?f manuring \u i^dt 
# ot making flrovision of man Are :.n$*xt, of the Form of th^ h//hen^ 
garden; ai.il also of the extent Itces&a A, juicier difiWei/f circum- 
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stances ; next, of the mamici of Fnch>mnfj the ( iaiden, at 
the Walls and of her j'Vneo ;!ppJi^*ni » '* * h> tie* pm pose. "Ihc 
ation hec^i fixed on, I he Soil picjiaie I, the f o/ii d 

mined oAtand the en« J oMiies made, tl^e next tiling llnVwi* 
pre'-eiud Hjto fheieadei wili he the manlier of laying out thlgr< 
within tlN^eiiclosuu*, liethei iato^ flats, hojdeis, 01 othcruis 
The* eui initjhaplcr w ill form a sort of Kpisode, diseonm 
\ilh the geh<V*!^E mrse of thewMrk. It will tioat of the niana 
»f Jloi-heds and Wreen-housos : tl^C^s to Say, it will treat o 
management of things w Rich are to he jHoduced hy artilieial 1 : 
and that me culmated hv f titles exclusi\e]y adapted to this sp- 
of gardening I shall not tieat of / 1 fit-houses, the nianageme 
those* being a science outsell, having nothing to do with garde 
in general, and of use* to rompniati\elv \ery few persons, 
ohjeet wiB he N make a hook of geneial utility ; to do this, 
delate hulk and piodeiate. pine at e ietjuisit.es ; and, to Imp tl 
the manage nnip^o! Iiot-honscs must he neeessarily exc luded. 

4. The i origin Chapte r will tieat of Propagation and C 
\ation in general. Inst, of the son o*° the seed, and of 
methods of |tiony ing tine sees), anti of aseet laming whether 
sound: next, of tin* nnimn o‘* h.»i\e-,1uig and of pioscmng sc 
ne xt , of the inami( i r of sov\ mg seeds : next, of transplant mg pi: 
next of the a der rnlli\atin» , until the plant he lit foi the use 
\\ liuli it is ji tended. 

a. Aftei th * t* general observations oil piopagation and c 
\ation, ihrie will follow in Chaplet V. a complete list, in al 
helic al mder, of all kite lieii-gaulen' plants, including pot-lit 
with particular instruction* m\ati\e to each plant; so that t 
insimdi ui.s together with tl^* reader's t levious knowledge 
speetmg propagation and < nil i\aiion in gVr eial, w ill lc*i\e not 
that will he tniUnow nJlo/'hiin will* legaid to tho* kitchen-ga 
plants and pot-heih^. i . * ' e 

ti. Next in Chapter ^ i . \V1}** come* the impefrt^nt suhjec 
Fruit a. This OThapter will tit at of tlfu manner of propaga 

tearing up, planting, pinning, and cuUivating^Yuit-^rees * win 
wall-trees, espaliers, # or standards, and whether for the garde 
thp orchaid T als^ of thus* plants of, infe T lorVry Widely hrir 
\ -ci^stVjerries, cuuants^iasphenies, am| Straw he££*8. ^Vfte£ 
-iiistiuoL. £ K which will he <:isen «nfdei these heads, and wliicfl 
include ohsc/M^lioiis oil ^thc* djp?usc$ <jf fruit-tiees, a/M X>n 
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manner of curing 1ho>e diseases an { of ywieetmg the tnV*> 
against ^he depredations of birds, vermin, am i» insect *, mil come 
an alphabetical list of fruits, noticing, under each naifhj, anv thins 


pecul 


r and neccssaiy to # *be known, respecting the i\:’u:tgcmen 
of the free or plant. _ * 

7. 'flic seventh, and last" Chapter, wtll tr< 


nt 


V 7. T 
of SlllT 


. nht/r: 

rubberies and Flower-gartlens ; will p<^* # /uf the proper 
shrubs suited to tha sever^ possible situations, and the several 
J'lowers desirable to hawas ornamentsfto^ether with the manner 
,6f placing tliem in flic shrubberies or fUwer-gardens. Under the 
•head of Shrubberies, there will tie an alphabetical li*t of slnubs, 
with instructions against each relative tojits piopa^ation, pruning 
and cultivation. The same will follow in the ease of % wer- 
gardeus; so that hoie y.lso, with the genet al iuslrucliofis taken 
into view, the reader will possess all the information neccssaiy 
relative to these matters. . j 

H, Having thus obtained a knowledge with jcspecl to what is 
•to be done relative to eve^v plant and tiee known in the gardens, 
the work will conclude with the Kalendar, d< sen bed in the title- 
page; a very convenient tliTng, even for* gardencis ’themse lves ; 
and much more convenient for those whose pursuits m life neces- 
sarily render ft impossible tiiat the gulden should Jh* an object 
of then constant attention. Something depends upyu the sima- 
tiou, and also upon the nature of liny giound y I i, in some 
ground, you may safely sow a foitnight earner; and, in oth< i 
ground, a fortnight later, thyn the fit season foi Mowing in the 
► general run of groftnd. Nevertheless, this Kaleudai is of gieaf 
use in all cases ; ^beeanso without it, mauj' pie< cs of necessary vvors 
would ►be wholly oiuitlen. # lihe pcrijpimmcc of Aimn wouftl be put 
off to a seasTwi s<* late, chat to perform tlipm would 1 u* of no use* 
at all. 


of flic formation 


9. in the writing of thi^'hoo!^ haf , proceed upon the piin- 
cipld} or, ratlfcrj the*adipitted a^iimption, flint the icadcrms 
wholly mj^cquahited ^vith all the taatteirffof \vhi< h it will treat. 
>Qn the strfrie principle I have proceeded m my tlnee grammars ; 
%jn myrCottage^Eccmirnito; in in/ Wo^dlan^s ; ancf in every work 
in which J^have^fttenipteyl to* teach anything" * Experience I^as 
?aughjme tlie ncebsshy of Jwocpcding in tliis nay; h^'/Ven V 
•have had t^ apply to books to 1*4 cliers, I ' *'n variably 

found authors up\i .the nation tfuft yhc reader 
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only wanted a little leaching ; that lie imilet stood a great pait of 
the snbjivjf^ and *ml\ wanted hifonnatjon relative to jhat j>ait 
w Inch the futlior happened to think of lift* greatest iinUoiuince. * 
By [ookiiftVon the leader as Know iiig /nothing at ail aPy>ut the 
matter, tlietuthor is, led to tell all that he knows. 'This ‘.van do 
gaideneis, and ghiticmcli who ha\e studied .something of garden- 
ing, no haiiti\ # \|^le it must be good, and even necessary, *to 
those who have ne\fri had an oppoit^nity ofrpaying dose attention 
to the maUer. 1 make n<* aj)ology minuteness with which 

1 shall gi\e my instructions; for my business is to tenth thi\ 
which l know ; and those who \\aut, no teaching, do not want) 
my hook. M v* opinion that any man who is so disposed, may 
become a good gaideuei by strictly attending to this work. If { 
knew of*a»y other woik so likely to effect this purpose, I should ' 
not mrhitake tin-, it is useless to know how to write, unless by 
(In- use of ihutituJcnt we \ ominue,i< ate somt thing useful to •others. 
’Hu* ic.uon why hooks on gnidenmg aic lead m general with so little 
lain lit, is tins; tiiat tiny an* put together** by men (generally 3 
speaking, o!»ii\e) who, though they understand how to do the 
tiling (lu m e \c>, and tboie.d^ they way sincerely wish to teach 
others, an amble to r mw y tin u insulations in language easily to 
be uudei'.looil,; a. id < a ilv it must bo, to be attended with sue- t 

* i 

cess • lor, thy; moment the uader < oimw to what lie cannot under- 
stand, he i leg n.is to b«* w/'iuy ; and, the third or fouitli occurrence 
of tin > s at undo s him I a y r down tin* book. If he e\er take it up j 
again, it is IV an slum n< * t ssit} : anjJ, instead of delight, disgust \ 
is likely to be the et. I of the attempt. 

10. r f lu- fill giealer pfit of prisons who pos^s guldens, and 
who occasionally* jhu take in \t%' iiMuagemtpt of them, really know * 
way little ab<*ut tiir, matter Tlmy possess, no principles relating 
to tl e art : tin > do thlV i,s putty well, beeaus \jiey have seen 
■4]u*m done heloie; nut^ or^wam of proceeding upon principle,* 
that is to sav, fun the want oi^knouin” the reasons for doing; the c 
seveial things that are done in the garden, jhey are always in a 
state of uii6ertainty : they know nothing of the causps, and, there- 
fibre, are always rather,gucssjng at, than r upon, the^IFccts^ 
*•£ sliatt endeawmr, In evriy case, to *gi\\‘ a goo^reas^Pi for that : 
Avhicl^^^miincnd ; and 4 . when <piee f the eanitrknows tljp rea- 
son for tlSr^rJiieh he do^/Jie .Stay be said to liave learnt it, and* 
not be foie. JLbul Back’s, is ^-el/Kiio^i%tjpha\e take^£r? , at< delight 
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4 in horticultme as well m nuiicuhii'e ; iu^l M r Ti :.i , in fti^ 
famous woik oil llu* Hoise-hoeiug husbandry^ u ktfe^, ilr.it J*i-% 
•Lordship! who had miujo a vast collection of books • i\^!iosr sub- 
jects, hi]/ them one day all # collected together, omihi-gk not one ; 
had thefpile carried into the court-yard, m l there s<(. on file; 
s&tiug, “ la all these books 1 find wo imufijiTc*; .they can, theie 


* foiV, bo of no use to any man ; li4* iflnst get pril£ 
ot lie must go on till % the eleipeffls have iusti rfrto 


dv^foi himse’.i, 


, either case, ho £an staiu^w^no need of bpok^ like these.” 

I l. As to the matmer of studying th^ hfeik of mine, ] v ould 
advise, the reader to begin by reading it all lluough, from thv 
hefjimniHj to the end ; and not to stop ht*re or there, to learn one 
pint of it at a time. If iu ^ were todothis^lwcc times out, it would 
only rcquiie the lime frequently devoted to thor or four^otomTes of 
a miserable novel. This would give him in enlarged geneial wew 
oT the whole matter; and he mhht then apply himself to anv par- 
ticular pail of which he might more immejjatrrv sfmd it, need of 
knowledge in detail.* Tiii^is not a woik of that kind which would 
requiie to he transcribed to l). 1 thinly fLc 1 nr the mini: tlire 4 e 
careful readings from the begtrv.dns to*the end nThjhf *uf!ieo, until 
the reader came to put the instn clions in piacihe ; and then he 
w^mld go into* the detail, I’.eimj partdidailv at|erti\e n »t t omit 
any part of that which the book icconumnde I him to do ; for, a 
part omitted may, and frequently (b e:*, rendei all that i , done of 
, no use. Mr. Turn very justy, comp’ame I tliat those who con- 
" efemned his scheme (and it is Ions that Voi/i \tuejars out; of 
these), and asserted that they had t±i>d it a’d found it to fail, 
always omitted someone thing, which omission rendtred tfce othci 
*operati<Sns abortive. ]Vjj f. T^ll sai^* “ Their ^ cirdrcs in the 
misuse of thfb word IT ). they say liny have tried’ JT: they ha\*e 
tried some thing, Vo be sure ; bnt # thcv ha& ffot ttidd my m hrmeT 
Volta#re, in one of his letter* (\ ioi sret^o vrfrom), says, as newly 
• as 1 <fen recollect the word^ 41 J ai^wJsyc'JIe fanjeux systeinc* vtr 
Monsieur JTull, de rAiigletem>eb>je voufg avoue que je le trouve 
+dynmhtabl6”* % ^le goes yu, however, to # sho\v most si^isfactoiily 
mhatit^as not Jlie sy^e^jLof INI r •Tull that h t hadi tiied ; for lie < 
says, u Le^inlert^les, oi^Jes (Spaces enlr^ les *itlons, furent: <1^? 

m * 1 have* tiied the famous sv^tun *'f England, and_i V'\*^ to \ <m 

that I find it l*?4>e abominable.. 
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Ic mojs (it* Mai, icmplis do mauvaisi iicghe.s, qm out bientbt 
elouffe. Ic ble."* So that in; hud hied it after ihe manner of 
those w lic^j)* Mr. r i\: i.l 1 1 in l complained oi € iu Kngland ; rat is t<% 
say, hi* ha ^ mat U* tin* ridges, sowed tluMows of wheat, a.} in very 
exact prop trtious as to distance, and even thing else ; buU lie had 
not ploughed or li£)fso-*Jiocd the intervals ; whereas that opeiatipfl 
was the veiy sojdndf the sWcm. . 

I ‘2. Tims if iswuh but too niTr.iy persons, who complain of hav-; 
iiig failed, though, as they allege, tflN>U^ve pursued the instrue- ; 
tious given them. TJ**y do not pursue uiose instructions esvvpl hi 
part ; therefoie, I beg leave to caution the leader against lulling 
into this ei tor; a eautiop pai ticularly licccssan to those who leave 
the pcifoimame to otheV* : it is useless to See a part done, it you 
neglect* <o see tin other paitsdone : with this caution, as necessary 
as an) that 1 can posOdy give, 1 conclude this inlioductory chapter. 


CfL\ PTElt IV 

On //it: Situation, Soil, Farm (tint .Fjfen/, Encloaimj , and hayintj 
out , of Fifc/;ni-( jardens. 

SITUATION. 

Id. li oik could ha ‘e what one wished, in point of situation, 1 
lioni the wall on the ninth side of the garden, alter a little flat of 
about a rod 1 wide, one would have argentic slope towards the south^ $ 
about thirty feet in widlli. The lemainder of the ground, to the* 
wall on the south side ot the garden, on * \voulu have on a true) 
level. '’idle gijifle slope eo^Yiibulek to' early production ; and 
though it is attended with the inconvenience of washing, from heavy 
mins, that iucoiiveiiiei^ is much more than made up ‘for by the 
advantage attending th^\? ironic >lanc e^ of earlinecs. I recollect the 
ancient kitchen-garden, whi<*h had been* that 0 of the monks, at* 
AVavcrley Abbey. It laj full to the south, of course ; it had a high 
hill to the back of # it, aud that )dll covered with pretty lofty trees. 
r Jdiq wall mi tTiis noilh sid* of the gardc^/wlft djok. twelve to fouro 
■tiviifeet high, built psfrtly of flints, a nil partly^f the 1 sand-stor 

‘ ^ — L — • «•’ — “ 

* The Wrfrk or the spac/sJpctwcjtV the ridges, were, from the month of May, 
full of KeedHy wj]ivh quickly Bmothere^. the w^oao. t * 
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( which is found 111 abuydflncc in the neighbourhood, and it w as about 
throe feet through, even at the top. The pound oi winch the 
•garden consisted had boon the sloping loot of hid, taking in a 
pint of the meadow that c^me after tin* IiiU, and lies between it and 

tlie river We\. A flat of 'about t\\ent\ feet wid(‘ had been made 

• *' 

tyi the side of the lull, and, afc the back of this flat, the wall was 
ejected. Aftei the flat, towards the^o*uth,Tegr|iythe slope ; at the 
yid of the slope began the lo\#l giound, w Inch- Ip i A, more and 
more moist as it apprfl^Jie; 1 Jfie ri\ t x r. At i le foot of the garden 
there ran a rivulet, ^ornit/g fioni a iish-jfbiuf, and at a little distance 
Yrom that, empt}ing itself into the ii\crt The hill itself was a bed 
of sand ; theiefore, the flat* at the back of whieh the noi ih wall 
stood ; that is to sat, the wall on the Jtorth side* of the garden; 
this flat must have been made ground. The slope must ha \4 heeu 
partly made, otherwise rt would have been too sandy. • 

• J4. # This was the finest situation fora kitchen-guiden that I even* 
saw'. It was wholly torn to pieces about fit tv Veins ago ; tlie wall 
jmlled down; the garden made into a sort®!’ lawn, and the lower 
part of it, when I saw»th^ spot about thiee \ ears ago, a coarse, 
rushy meadow, all the drain^w Inch hymeilx took aw;!) tin* oozings 
from the hill, having been choked tip oi Inokcu up ; and that spot 
^vliero the ciyliest birds used to sing, and wheu piodigious qunnti- 
ties of the finest fruits used to be home, was heroine just as sterile 
and as ill-looking a piece of ground, shoit of a nu«e common or 
neglected field, as 1 e\cr s( t my « us on* That v«ry spot where 1 
'had seen bushels of hautbnv straw lurries, such as 1 ha\e never sc*en 
from that day to t^is ; that^cn spot, the pieeise locality of which 
it took me (so disfigured was tlu^place !) the better yart of an 
hourito ascertain, was^ictually pait^of a sort of swampy meadow, 
produciifg«sedgy grass, rfhef rushed This most ftcludecf and beau- 
tiful spot was gjyen away by thttii uthles. 1 .tyjairtpljefiry the Eighth, 
to o^e of the barest and greediest* of fyis connorant courtieis, Sir 
William EjTjwiLipAwS ; it \#;amL afterwards, according 
Grose, the property of»tlie family of^itnv IltNTr.u ; from that 
family i\ pas&d iifto the hands of a Sir Rouf.rt Rich, much 
alwn^ fifty years ago. The monastery had ,beciy founded by Gif- 
fard, l^jshof>/>f VTincLestet, who brouglft to inhabit it the^fiS^ 
community pi Cistercijni jnonks that \y?r# settled in England,, -lie,* 
.endowed the convent at Ins oWi cxraise ; gave it tb* bailor imo 
estate, afcl ga\e it.al,^ llp‘jgres\ titnes of the pipflfy of Faniham, 
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ill w hich it lies. A lofty sand-hill shelteiert ij to the north ; others, 
in the form of a crescent, sheltered it to the east. It was well shel- 
tered to the \;cst* open only to the south, juid a little to (lie south- 
west. A valley let in the liver \\ r ev at one end of this secluded spot, 
and let it out at the other end. Close under the high hill on the 
north side, a good mansion-house had been built by the proprietors" 
who succeeded thij monks ; *and these proprietors, though they Had 
embellished 4 thf/place with serpewtijie walks and shrubberies, had 
had the good taste tcKjoavc the ancfdfct, gardens, the grange, and 
as much of the old walls ‘of the convenV as *was standing; and, 
upon the whole, it w r as one of tlip most beautiful and iiiteiestiug 
spots in the world. Sir Robert Ri£h tore everything to atoms, 
except the remaining wall of the convent itself. lie even removed 
the lvgh hill at the hack of the valley ; actually carried it away in 
carts and wheelbarrows; built up a mwv-fashioued mansion-house 
with giev bricks, made the place look as bare ns p issible ; mid, if? 
defiance of nat jue, *aid of all the hoar of antiquity, made it very 
little better than the \™gar box of a cockney. • 

lo. I must be excused* for breaking oift hfto these complaints. It 
was the spot j\ hen; 1 lirst bt^au to le*rn to work, or, rather, where 
I til st began to eat fine fruit, ift a garden ; and though I have now 
set'll and observed upon as many fine gardens as any man in ling-* 
hind, 1 ha\o novel seen a gulden e qual to that of Wayetiley. 
Ten families, faigc as tin y might he, including troops of servants 
(who aie no < IkhiIs in lhi:}\va\), could not have consumed the fruit 
produced in that gulden. The peaches, ncctaiines, apricots, fine^ 
plums, never Vailed ; and, if the worMneu had cot lent a hand, a 
fomth part of the pioduce nearer could have been got rid of. Sir 
Robert Rich bui t another Jitcheu-gaid^ii, and' did not .spare 
expense ; l lmt he/fctuck the waifs up ill a fieid, unslielte'ed by hills 
and tices; and’, tfiqngh c it was tvvie:; the size of the; monks’ garden, 

1 time say it lias neycjr yielded a -tenth psrt of the produce. 

G. It is not every-wluftfe tlM. A *spots like fliis a|e to be fouul ; 
and w r e must take the best that can getry never forgetting, how- 
cver, that it is most miserable taste to seek* to }toke &svay the 
kitchen-garden, ip ord^r to get it out of si^ht, If well managed, 
^thing is maic Iqautiftil fclum the kitch/V-gardep f tli^T earliest 
J>\s 3 f>ms come there : wjp'Jiall in vain sqp£ for flowering shrubs in 
march, a«(J, early in April, V /equal Jthe peaches,^nectarines, apri- 
cots, and piling .late in Apri^ wj^sliaJJ fytdf nulling to ^qu^l (lie 
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pear and the cherry* and, in May, the dwaff, <>i espalier, apple- 
trees, are just so many immense* garlands of carnations. The walks 
arc unshaded : they age not greasy or covered with moss, in the 
spring of the 3 ear, like 4 ho.se in the shrubberies: to watch the 
pi og 1 ess of the crops is by no means uuentertaining to anv rational 
Vrdature ; and the kitchen-gafden gives ytfu jfILthis long before the 
oVnaniental pait of the garden afford s *yo ti •anuhing jyoith looking 
•it, Therefoie, I see no rea^rffor placing rite Kitchen-garden in 
some out-of-the-way ^*ce, at a distance from the mansion-house, 
as if it w ere a mere necessaiy evil, and unworthy of being viewed 
by the owner. In the time of fruiting, where shall we find any- 
thing much more beautiful to behold tli^u a tree Jpaded with cher- 
ries, peaches, or apricots, but particularly the two lattci ‘t It is 
curious enough that people decorate their ehimmw-pjetts with 
imitations of these beautiful fruits, while they seem to tfiink nothing 
•at all #f the oiiginals hanging upon the tree, with all the elegant 
accompaniments of nourishing branches, buds’, and leaves. 

17 . We must take, as I said before, the best ground that we 
ha\e ; and, for my part, f would take it almost an} -where, except in 
the fiont of a imuisiou-housr. It m*st al^ohwlcly Ije open to the 
south : wa ll-sheltered, if it can h f ' 7 from the 1101 th and liom tin* 
jL'ast ; but ojtfm to the south it must be, or 3011 can ha\e neither 
fine wall fruit, nor early crops of garden-plant '. If you can have 
the slope, such as I have desnihed i( to Invebeeti at Waveilev, 
it is easy to make a fiat before the fa v *>f the w.hl, on tin* north 
side of the gardeu : but to have the n'hnlr of a garden upon a slope 
is by no means detii able ; lor, however gentle the slope may be, 
the water will run off ; and, in eertafh oases, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the water sh$uld # not runaway : but. have t-ii^c to soak 
gently info«tlie ground. * I have had great oppoitunity of acquiring 
knowledge in tltis respect. Partfof my g^ownd’k Kensington foims 
a verji gentle slope. The Soil of this s/ope fa- as good, both at top 
and® bottom, as $ny grouncl in tlra^lvoilu ; but I have always per- 
ceived that seeds nevefrise ^lu^e wfSwthe same alacrity and the 
^ame vigour Jji 5 t they do^upou the level ^>art, though Jliere the soil 
is nytndi inferior, *J^his is particularly tho casj with regard [pj 
strawbenUjes, which wiiVgiow, blov^ like a garland, and even bcA 
pretty nuyiercrusly, ofl the side of a/hnnk where seaicely 1 
moisture can lodte ; but whicWl never seen produce large 
and* fyie $tiit cxc^tf^yoti |Lhe ^veb T£he same, i\iay be said of 
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almost cvcrv^aidcn pjatii and 1 1 t i t* ; and, thcic^ore, if 1 could avoid 
it, I would always have some part of a garden not upon the slope* 
Slopes are excellent loi early broeoli, e^rly cabbages, winter 
spillage, onions to stand the winter, artichokes to come early, early 
peas, early beans, and various other things ; but then 1 ought to he 
- some part of the gajdeu*upou a Ira? level ; for, when the month' 
of June comes, )\ut is the part of the garden wliieh will Ue 
Nourishing. * '>•* 

18. As to shelter, Kills, buildings, lofty* trees, all serve for the 
purpose ; but the loft) tiees ought not to s tarn I too mar. ’ r *‘V, 
ought not to shade by any means ; T and none of their leaves ought , 
to drop into the ( garden. i weaves from* such trees, blown into the 
garden by high winds, arenneiely a temporary* inconvenient but 
shade \»o|]ld do injury, though, perhaps, if not too deep, counter- 
balanced by'the waimlh and the shelter that the trees would afford. 

1!). Before l quit this subject of Situation, 1 cannot fefraitP 
from attempting to* describe one ivitelu n-gardeu in England, to 
behold vtliuli is well worth the trouble and expense of a long, 
journey, to anv prison who has a taste, hi this way: I mean 
that of Mi. Ijr.NKA Dnniv.oM), aloAi.nt ky, in the county of 
Surrey. This garden is, in my opinion, nearly perfection, as far 
as i elates to situation and form. It is an oblong „ square ; the 
wall on the noith side is ol**se tm lev a lull ; that hill is crowned 
with tiers wliieh do not >lude the garden. There is a Nat, or 
terrace in the front of th i wall. This terrace consists, iiist, of a 
border for the funt-lrees to grow in, i> \i of a luoad and beau- 
tiful giavel walk, dun, if f recollect rightly, ( t t a stiip of short 
grass. About the middle tfce length, there is a large basin sup- 
plied witli^vvater frqm a sprim» com ingout, of the hill, and always 
kept full. The teiiace is suppoib outlie south sple of it, by 
a wall that rises «.ifo fhi»hcr than the U p d r]&e eartlj, of the 
terrace. Then comc^aiio^ur Nat, nuiftim.- Ml the way along,; this 
Nat is a broad walk, .shaded co^detely by two i$vvs of yew-tnees, 
the boughs of which fon^-an ai^h,. over *it : so that, here, in this 
kitchcn-ganjen, there art? walks for summer as welV q.s fof winter : 
k ,qji the gravel -walk you are in the •un, shedtp/tid from every o^ind ; 

, \fcuk, in the yew-trop wallf, ^ou are* corajpletely shadedpfrom the 
in the hottest day 4n^ummer. Ffont the yew.-tree wa& the^ 
ground slopes gently down\ftwaM| the brook wjjjich runs towards 
Sheer through Alhurv, j down if Cl^l wojth ^/vvhere , ^aftej gup- 
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\plying the pupor-milL fciid powder-mills, it fall into (lie river 
Wey. The two end walls of the garden have*plantations of tiecs 
the back of them; so that, except that hert^is no ground, 
Imt the terrace, which is yot upon the slope, this gaiden, which 
is said to have been laid but by Sir PifiLie Evelv n for some 
iftember of the family of Howard, is cveiytltiiig that one could 
wish. The mansion-house stands^t^+ittfe. distance opposite the 
g/den, on the other side of thefcook ; and, thougliYalHhe grounds 
louud al>out are \ery H^ny, Inis kitchen-g^fden constitutes the 
great beauty of the place. Here, too, thdugfy Evelyn myht have 
rcrivt'fi, this charming spot was chosen, the garden w T as m*uh\ and 
the elo.sier of yew-trees planted, l>y the wwlm of the Priory of 
St. Austin, founded hfcre in the reign of ijichard T./aud the estates 
of which Priory were given by the LlouJy tyrant to Sir Anthony 
Shown. 


• SOIL. 

'20. The plants and trees # \vhich grow in a garden^ prefer, like 
most others, the best soil that is to bMound ; and the best is good 
fat loam at the top, with a bottom that suticfs the wet gently to 
escape llut we must take that which yc happen to have, avoiding, 
»f we possibly can, a stiff clay or gravid, not only as ? top-soil, but 
as a bottom-soil also, unless at a very grrat distance. Oak-trees 
fcvo clay, and the finest of that suit of timber grows on such 
land ; but no trees that gr<*\v in a garden love and llH 1 ^ 

ate still less fond of ^gravel, which % aJwaj's burns in Miinmer taut', 
and wjiich suclft up thy manure, ui^l carries it away out of the 
reach of tli£ roots of the plants. ^ Chalk, if*ii; be tob near to 
the top, js not gjjod ; but it is letter than ^'lay^or gravel ; and by 
the means of trenching, of#which I shr J presently speak, chalky 
soil tmay make a very good gaiV.fi -a ; for clialk never burns in 
summer, and is never \vt*t # in winter ; t^at is to say, it never causes 
stagnant ^atrr.# It absorbs jt, # and retail^ it, until drawn upw ards 
6y the summer sun^ Ahd heuye it is that the chalky* downs are 
fresh and^jreA, while&cn t^e meadows in the^vJlleys are burned 
up sp as to b$ perfectly brown. No Age rejects chalk; cliaj£ 
is ntft apt *to produce canker dg* trei^^ and, upon the whole, V 
s not a m soil efeu for_ a. garden, nvhile, if it have a tolerable 
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<(«*pth of Lilith on Uio top of it, it is, titkpig all things together? 
tli(‘ pafonage^tho sound roads, the easy cultivation in all weathers, 
the licalthiiyxss which it invariably gives e to cattle of all sorts; tl*e 
very best laud in the world for a farm ; and I, who have per- 
haps seen as many farms and home-steds as any man in England, 
and in as many (tiffy cut situations, never 6aw such fine/ suffli 
beautiful, such geuea ally' ^^Jpctive, such neat and really rich 
farms, as in /otiufries consistii^entirely of chalk, excepting ihe 
mere bottoms of t\ie valleys along wliiCti run the brooks and 
the rivers, and here, too, are the finest of alUhe watered meadows 
that I ever saw. f 

21. I am by no means, therefore* afraid of chalk, especially as 

houses are seldom buiUr> and kitchen-gardens seldom wanted on 
chattt 4///.V. In chalky countries, kitchen-gardens are generally 
wanted on the sides of such hills when? there is generally consi- 
derable depth of soil above the chalk ; in which case t^ere dm 
seldom be belter foil for a kitchen-garden, if the proper prepa- 
rations be made ; and of those picparatkms I am now about 
to speak. ' * 

22. Having fix^d upon \iw spot for the garden, the next thing 
is to prepare the ground. I^hall suppose it to be part of a field, 
or of a coppice : in the former case, there must bcjploughing and 
hairovving to* destroy the *>ots of all weeds most effectually: in 
the latter, c<Anp!efe grubbing, so as to leave no roots of timber- 
trees or uwfcrwood i A the ground , and then must come an 
operation absolutely indispensable to tire making of a good gardeif'; • 
that is to say, Imtchimj to the dcpth*of two fqpt at the least'; end* 
as asparygus, and some pthrf things, send f their roots down to 

a much sweater depth than twv feet, the wljole ou^htto be touched * 
to#lhe depth of*- three feet, xfith a spit* of digging 4 t the bottom 
of each trenCh, yhic$t would n*>ve the grouiul^to the depth of 
llirec feet nine inches* orVherunhouls. t * 

2d. According to the coiniW manrfbr of trenching, the top-soil 
would be turned down tojjfci bXtom of the titfhct, and the bottom- 
soil brought up to the to^ ; so ^that you havtf it at the if the # 
land be chalky^ a bed of sheer ^halk ;* if cj^yey, a bed <jf clay, 
so on ; iftul, jn # th<? very4>est of .land /you brinf upJ:o the top • 
Yfplter which has nevc,i#s^en the sun, ana which,, ip spite ofgvery* 
filing that you can do in Ins w»s*bf tillage as well as* in tlfc way^ 
of manure, wfll. require^ niam T )^rs Jieforejl^ill bei^bie grouud 
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jit to boar crops in the* planner that it ought to brui them. I have 
taken away, sometimes, a bank which scpaiatei^wo fields : I 
hsfrve dug, manured, and c^one everything in my power to enrich 
fhe land on which the bank stood ; lnitha\e never, in any instance, 
been able to make it, even at the end of seveial yeais, njual to 
tliMand adjoining it. The truth is, this |nul been so long 

out of the reach of the influence elements, the sun, the 

fronts, the snows, the air, the ra$v and the dews, tlVd it was not 
fit for performing that \\T/ich earth will not p/u form without the 
assistance of these elements. % 

*24. Thcrofoie, in the work of trenching, the Ay> soil mast hr 
kept at, the top . This is to "lie done wijh the grcuUst facility 
imaginable, and with Comparatively very l#?t'e additional expense. 
Having, in The Woodlands, given full diiechons i'oi tig' J*T- 
forming of this work, 1 hif\e here little nunc to do than to lq eat 
theft whiqh 1 have said theie, accompany mg my mslinctioes witli 
an explanatory plate. This I may lawfully do, il 'being only pin- 
ioning from myself ; <his method nevei having bun pointed out 
by any other wntcr on the subject, as tai ns 1 have oh*t ived ; uoi 
have I perc eived that e ven tin* ihoughLevej entered Ike mind of 
any other man. Yet the trade) will perceive tlun, without pm- 
suing this method, it would be impossible to make a good ganien 
in some kinds of soil. * * 


25. The piece of ground that l piopcec* to be ffi;alo into a 
garden will be, from outside lo outsidt*, ten i<*»s wide and 
fifteen rods long. Ties piece of giound ought to be marked 
ifito strips or lifts, 9 c acb a rtxl wide, in the mam.el IWnbeT 
below. This division into nariow s%ips, lake* place, because the 
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earth which comcg out of the fiist trcn^i must go to till upj 
the last trench ; and, therefore, in this case, llioie would be 
pretty nearly a hundred cart-loads oi # ca ith to be carted , #n 
wheeled, from one end of the piece# to the other: whereas, by 
proceeding in the way of strips, you till up the trench with 
hardly any wheeLpig The ground being laid out in strips, 

you begin at and take fttiMijLhe top earth of a cross strip two 
feet wide ; aiM you wheel that css^th to the end of the further strip 
at S. The little cross strip a is marked out by straining a line 
across the great strip, and making a chop wkh the spade. When 
you have taken away the top eerth of a , mark out the cross strip 
b, and wheel away its top earth also'to the same place as before, 
la)ing this top earth r4 together in one rfmnd snug heap, just 
with. >ut the limits of the ground at S. You have now got the top 
earth away from the two fust trenches \i and b* You next take 
out the bottom earth of ihc trench a, down to the depth -*of jhtee 
feet, and you wheel that away and put it into a round a&d snug 
heap, distinct from the other heap, at the end of the further strip 
at S. ^ on have now the ticnch a quite empty dow n to three feet 
deep ; you .then more the smth with a spade, or other tool, to the 
depth of nine inches at the bottom of the ticnch a : then you take 
the bottom cm ill of the trench />, ami keep putting it into the 
bench a , until you lane gfhie to the depth of three feet ; then you 
dig or mow* the earth nine inches deep again at the bottom 
of the ticnch T>: then ytm take the top earth from the trench c, and 
lay it upon the top of the trench a. The trench b remains empty 
all this time, and you have to toss the top earth of c across th< 
ticnch b hi order to place it upon the top of the treuch a. The 
trench now {pushed : it 4us got (he top earth of c on 'its top, 
a±ul ad its content'? have been completely moved t to* the depth 
of three feet Sum< ranches. You'hext take the bottom earth of cand 
turn it into the treuqh b; and'when y<5u have moved or dugihe bot- 
tom of c in the same mannerdhs you did thaf of a and h, you * 
take the top earth of th/~ Vcii^h r[ anci put it upon the top of the 
trench b: and thus yoii go on till you ainve af^. ttvhen ypu 
arrive at A, yop willdiud younclfiwith an cr^pty trench at fclje end, 
,apd w r ith a freuefc \\iili no^tdp earth upoi/ft next to^hatfat the end. 
^ on therefore now begik^d)] second strjpafC: youtakejJietcjpeartii 
Of the first two feet widcT^nd it upon toptof th entrench next** 
to the end oqe.of the tyst stiipV yoi^thcjj^fejTC the ^earth 
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jbf the first two feet wide* in this second strip and put it into the 
bottom of your last trench at A ; you then take tiie top earth of 
dtfe second trench at C, and put it on the last treitf'n at A. Thus 
the whole of the fiist strip js completed ; and \ou have again, as 
you had at a and b , an empty bench at the end, and the trench 
ndkt to it with the top earth taken oil. ^ ,en P ro(Vi ‘*l with 

the rest of this strip as you did of the other, until you 

ccjnc to B, when )ou turn in a^.D, and do lust liy sifme as you 
did at C. You then gb f on to h, when you (eet there you turn in 
again at G, and thus # you proceed till yftu ^come to S, when you 
yill find yourself with the last trench completely empty, and with 
the next to the last wanting fhe top earth. These arc* both ready 
for you. You take die heap of bottom ^arth, which came out of 
a , and put into your empty trench ; then you take the heap o£ top 
earth, which was wheeled* from a and and lay it on*upon the* 
tv*) las ^ ti enches ; and thus all the ground will have been com- 
pletely moved to three feet nine inche s deep, eteiy pint of it will 
have changed its place ; and you will find it to shuul a foot or 
fifteen inches higher tha*i die ground in the* neigh boui hood of it. 
Great care should be taken lay the strips out by straight lines. 
The best way is to divide each end of^he piece into rods by stick- 
ing up sticks and then to mark out the lines ffom one end of the 
piece to the other. If only very conmyii eaie be t^en, it is next 
to impossible not to have straight lines. Krp,:d caie should be taken 
that the trenches themselves be of equal Uh, an<i that the lines 
tfhich mark them out be true and para lie! ; but this is so easy a 
^matter, a matter thqt it wouRI be a shame, indeed, lVnr?i rXTTo* 
pretend difficulty iu ^he performance *>f it. 

21). «I have notv to sjjeak on the subject of manuies as a ’apted 
to a garden. • Different plants reqffiie different Sorts of miiiiuie, 
and different quantities. It is certainly true^ tliat dnny i*> not the 
best syrt of manure for a garden it maybe mixed wdth other 
matter, and, if very well rfttted, ;igd almost in an earthy state, it 
may not be amiss ; but^if otherwise n;od, ft certainly makes the 
garden veJpjtablSs course and gross compar'd to what they are when 
raisejl#with the aid tdj^aslTes. Imp?, chalk, mgs, salt, auTl composts. 
Besides, ^un<f creates tamim? rable wet'ds t it bitngs the seeds (ff 
^he ^eeds along, with k iijto the gar/ei^f ynle*ss it have first ber/i 
worked in V* hotbed, the heat ft *>f \f*bch destroys tlu\ vegeta tio^ 
quajity^ ofAhe seeds^j 
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27. A groat deal more is doue by tlal fermentation of manures 
than people generally imagine : the shovellings of grass and turf 
from the sides of roads ; weeds or roots of weeds raked off from a 
field ; these laid in a great heap and turned frequently during the 
year, having ashes (of wood), lime, rags, salt in a small proportion, 
mixed with the rest* sf' die heap, nvide excellent manure. Provision 
of manure like this ought- made, one heap being always ready 
to succeed ‘another. I" As to saff^however, which is now so e^tsy 
to be obtained, and which is perhaps th6 cheapest manure of all, 
rare must be taken Jjhaf the proportion of .it be not too great. 
About thirty bushels, perhaps w f ould be enough for the whole extent 
of the garden at one time ; and the best way would be, at the 
outset, to put this thirty bushels into a heap of stuff consisting 
of aj)Out a hundred cart-loads, mix the whole well together by 
turning it several times, and manure the ground all over before the 
planting or sowing is begun. Afterwards new heaps would be 
burned, and the some proportion of salt might be used. Any other 
general mauming might not be wanted; thojiot-beds would pro ' 
voice a g»eat deal; and even with thi.v hot-bed dung, some salt 
might be mixed ; not, however, with, a view of destroying worms, 
assume people imagine it tt do ; for it will destroy worms only 
when it is um'J in sufficient quantities to destiny. plants, which 
it \\il! do mod effectually ;»ud most speedily, if, in its unmixed 
state, it coivn at their loots. I shall, hereafter, have to speak 
about manuring for diffoieut plants; and having made these 
general observations on the subject, 1 uow proceed to fcpoak of th& 
iwiw* of the garden. 


"form ANI) extent of the garden. 

< 28 . It is desiiable to have a,s much fc \vall facing the soutlyisyou 
possibly can have, wilhout incurving iuconveuicjiees which wjpuld , 
attend a long iK**rov^slip v , At least, it^ is desirable to have a 
good portion of wall facing in that directions I£ the garden be c , 
already fonncd, you must keep what y6u h^ye got; but you 
[fave to choose, it ought tp «be moi£ extensive frorii 6a$ to west 
(Van from north to soutjf & ai oblong sgifase is the; proper fyrm ; l 
;md it very conveniently ha^pens«jhat the proportions ought to be ^ 
much about those of' out; of Vhcysicles^ojf thi$ $ook, wton ncdjtly 
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"bound and lying upon the? table, which is fi\e ir^ length, and three 

in breadth; that is to say, a piece of ground, to resemble it in form, 

Mipuld contain five feet in^length for every three feet in breadth. 1 

am about to recommend a* garden to bewailed in, in the first 

place, and then surrounded with a hedge. The dime ,sions within 

> thN walls I recommend to be (citing away4^tfify ng fi action) two 

hundred and fifteen feet long, and cur*$*l:tindred and thirtv-two feet 
• * ° * 
wide ; that is to say, thirteen root long, at sixteen fi^t and a half 

to the rod, and eight rods* wide, the area being one hundred and 

four square rods ; sixteen rods short of three quarters of an acre. 

, 2f). The walls (of the construction of which I shall speak pre- 
sently) would be half thrown away in pointy of horticultural utility, 
unless there were a pidbe of garden ground* all lound them on the 
outside, and that piece of garden ground protected by an tfJgcAtai 
fence. Of this fence I shall also presently speak ; but,* to con- 
' cliftle th^ subject of dimensions, the piece-of ground, between the 
wall and the outer fence, ought to be a clear rod wide, which would 
add forty-tw'O rods of •ground to the hundred and fom enclosed 
within the walls, making* in # the whole, of garden grouu a luin- 
dred and fifty-six square rods, Jbeing fourteen square r<*!s short of 
a statute acre. I know that some noblemen an;! gentlemen find 
twice or three U mes this quantity of land insufficient for supplying 
their houses, though in each house linfe is but or.e*famil\ : but 
if these noblemen and gentlemen were fust to take a took, at any 
time of the year, at a market garden in (beamish of •Tulhain, and 
tHfcn go immediately and take a look out their own gardens, they 
Vould clearly perceive the cau?e of the insufficiency of Then mfn. 
In the former, thery wduI 1 see that tlnSe w y as not a single # square 
Vard of Aground tenanted Ji>y \jeeds, cabbage-stumps, or .plants of 
lettuce, anfl *}ther things, ‘suffered to stand and go uselessly te 
seed ; arn^, in thejatter, they wouW find all ^iesv t iy g^ieat abund- 
ance, aijd large spaces of greftmd lefty apparently as if of no use at 
all. Tihe quantity $f kitchen Vegetal Jes whiclj^fiumlrefl and forty- 
six rods onground is capable of jYr^ducifyr.in^ie cT>urse of a year 
4 vpuld asto^ish^afiy man not accustomed lo observe and to cal- 
culatejqpon the subj«^ Tviany # gardener, with a smaller quan- 
tity of landf sencls a hunched cart-loadyrf jAoduje to 'the markqt 
in the* course^pf-a year* exclusive of jpl;Aw, cherries, cm rants," J 
■gooseberries, raspberries, and str§yfber* ^s. To speak of cabbages, 
for it^stayictfjki squareiyo^l^ofe^ound^vifl contain abquj a hundred ; 
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and when are a hundred cabbages to be eaten in almost any family ? 
Six square ru(Js of winter spiuage are more than sutlicient to afford 
a constant supply for even the largest of families. Peas and heaps 
require room ; but they arei not long upon tin* ground, and other 
crops are coining on between them. In short, long experience and 
observation have. cOnJjk'ced me that a large garden is of very little 
use ; and that, while it r£i juices a great deal more labour than a 
small one to ^cep.it in anything ^Le good order, it is never made 
to produce so much/ The manure has to be scattered over a larger 
space ; the idle ground is by no means idle in produc ing mischief : 
the weeds that are suffered to remain on it produce anti nourish 
and bre e d up innumerable families 6f snails and slugs, wood-lice, 
grubs, and all those tilings wdiieh destroy crc/ps. The weeds, when 
,luj. i!., generate these mischievous vermin, and furnish them with 
food at tfie same time. The grass that h turned in breeds the wire- 
worm ; so that the idle ground not only does no good, bubproditfes 
a great deal of mischief, w hile the extent of the garden is really a 
valid pretence' for the employment of a great number of hands. • 


ENCLOSING. 

,°>0. Unin.ii this head ve are' first to sperak of the walls, which 
ought to hr twelve feet high, two feet thick to the surface of the 
ground, and "nine inches from the ground to the top, w r ith a jam 
coming out six inches from the' wall on the outside ; and these ja&is 
^ougfiriTdt'to be more than eight or tern feet apart. This would 
give a wall quite smooth in. the inside of the garden ; and, on the 
outside, there would be spare fora good large wall tree between 
every two jams. The top, or coping, of the wall, ought io consist 
of semicircular juices, which should be put on, in the firmest and 
best manner, and the joints well grouted or cemented.' When I- 
come to speak of Ih^niaimer of preserving the blossoms aud^young 
fruit of wall treeSnoip^ the effects* of frost and other severe 
weather, I shall have something more to sayabovi the Construction 
of a particular pait of the wall ± at prbsent,}t will be sufficient to 
^dd that it ought Uf bit made. of , goo^/solid, shioo^ily-fini$hed c 
K 'and well-burned biicks^ t|at the mortal toughtjq be of the best; 
that the joint3 ought to#«be uniform in size ^nd well filled witlv^ 
mortar : and 1 that the' wall l oujdit to be crer. ted not than the 
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Inonth of June, in order for it to become tiioroju^lily dry m < very 
part before the arrival of frost. In making the foui Ration, gjcA 
c%re must be taken to go Jovver down than the depth of the trench- 
ing, in order to come at the .solid and immovable earth. 

31. As was observed before, the use of one half of this wall, foi 
horticultural purposes, would b* lost, tin’fJSThidl-tiees eoul d be 
placed on both sides of it: ami wall- trees cannot i>e placed on the 
outside, with any ehaucc of ut i /tty, unless thy ry bt ^ rcim* 1 
fence, to protect the trees on that wall. I kne\vao old gentleman, 
one of whose garden walls sepaiated the gui\m from a meadow, 
wjiich was unprotected except by common he h;e. Tli.^e per- 
sons of the village who were loud of wall-fruit, who had none of 
their own, and who w£re young enough yr> climb walls, used to 
leave him a very undue proportion of his fruit, and that not^f fht* 
best quality. He therefore? separated a strip of the meauovv from 

•thereat by a little fence, very convenient for getting over ; turned 
this strip, which lay along against tin* wall, inlf> kitchen garden- 
ground, planted excellent fruit-trees against the wall,' trained tli(*m 
and cultivated them properly ; and thus, by furnishing hi < juvenile 
neighbours with onions for their bread and Hires, r # as vyrll as fruit 
for their dessert, ever alter he kept tfie prodme of the inside of 
the garden for Jiimself, generally obsen mg (as fir once paith-u- 
iarly did to me) that he was not so unreasonable as *to expect to 
have any of the produce of the exterior garden. * 

32. But there is no necessity for niakuih these starts of divei- 

sions, if you can, with the greatest case imaginable, effectually 
protect the fortress against every species of attack. 0 his pro- 
tection is to be obtained by a hedge ma<?e oS haw thorn, black «thoin, 
or, still hott er, with honey* loepst, the thorns of tin; latter just 

so many needles of about ail inch and a half, or two inches long* 
only stouter than st needle and lesstmitle. Tie spa«v between the 

tyalland®the hedge ought to lib a cleaf rod, allowing, besides, thiee 
feet fof the hedge. *This hrd^e oughfrto be plaqgcd in the following 
manner. J’he points being first, sq,wu in beds, and then put into 
» jursery, «ugly: fo be taken thence when# their stems :jre about 
^the thtpkness olThe pr^ of you® fore-finger. TIijv ought to he 
as equal as possible in po^it o f si/e ; •because, # iii omAbe weaker 
titan the tfest, jb*y subdfte jf; there <|>iVe# a low place in the'* 
"hedge ; that low placf becomes aJgSp ; pnd a hedge with a gap in 
it is, yi /actVno fence* alljauy fyne than a waJL with an open 
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door in it is a picitection to a house. lining got t lie plants ready ; 
or, rather, before they be taken up out of the. ground, you piepaie 
the place tv leceive them. You make a jlitcli six feet wide, at the 
toj), and two and a half wide at the bottom. I suppose the ground 
to be trenched to the width of eighteen feet fjom the wall. You 
take all the good eaTl^from the top of the place that is to be die 
ditch, and lay it upon the trenched ground to the extent of two 
feet w ide, wjfdcli w ^l make a vei^ good and deep bed of earth for 
the plants which aPe to form the hedge to grow in. Then the 
ditch ought to be difg out to the depth of tluee feet, and shovelled 
out very clean and smooth at the bottom. This bottom earth of 
the ditch must be carried away ; for it would not do to throw it 
up into the border. If it be convenient, the slope of the bank 
"otv^hi to be covered w ith turf, w ell beaten on, and in the autumn ; 
because, if put on in the spring, the glass would be likely to die. 

If not convenient to get tuif, this slope ought to be thickly s6wn 
w'itli giass-seeds from a hay-loft ; and, in both cases, this slope of 
the bank ought to be hung very regularly with dead bushes, fast- 
ened to the bank by little pegs. This l bank and ditch alone, if 
the bushes wei.e well lnmg and frstened on, would be no bad 
protection : few boys or young fellows would venture, particularly 
by night, to lake a jump out a ditch of six feet, .with about two 
feet of elevation oil the Bank ; but the hedge, in addition to this 
dil< h and hank, lenders the stunning literally impossible, except 
with the assistance of Tacines and scaling ladders, which are muni- 
jjons tha t the besiegers of gardens are very seldom provided wfBi/ 
To lelurn now to the planting of the hedge : I entirely disap- 
proved!’ gicat numbers of 'plants employed for this purpose. If 
tin* plaits stand, too close to'cach otfyer, ihuy never can be'" strong ; 
shoy never get stout stems: the hedge is weakwit^tfottom ; and 
the hedge*cau « fever be what Vt would be if linver an^l stronger 
plants were put in. * The tiirte of planting is any where between 
September and April. The. plants, when takfh up, should have • 
all their fibres taken from* tlieiii iqots with a short knife, and their 
main roots shortened to the length of about six ftnfhes( then tljpjp 
should be planted with great (cue, the ^jflfih put in vetyy finely * 
about the* root*, .and e\\*^ plant "fastened well in thf ground by^ 
the foot. The eaith^froird be then ^mafle smoeiJi^fter thatreacJ- . 
ing, and the^ plants imme^atejtyjcut down tc^ within a foot of the-* 
ground. Tlia ^stance that th|/plant£ aiio^d stand fio4?* ej^h^other 
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&ught to be about fifteen inches, and the row of plants ought to 

stand at about a foot lrom the edge of the bank. The plants 

should be kept perfectly clear from weeds all the .‘dimmer, which 

is very easily effected by two or three hoeiugs. If* plants be 

plentiful, and you desire to "have an extraordinary thick hedge, 

put, in Iwo rows of plants, one rojy eighteen inches from the other, 

and the plants of one row placed opposite the middle of the intervals 

in ijie other row. Tin* plants vr.il make long and siro.fg shoots 

the first summer. The iuf\t spring cut them down to within an 

inch of the ground, (jo over them in Jude\he«i (hey will ha\o 

made considerable shoots, and cut oft alight* shoots ( lose to the 
* , • 
stem, except the two strongest of each plant. Let them go on 

through another year, and these two shoot? y ill then bo about li\e 
feet high. Then, in winter, take one of tUe shoots of each pla» c 
and plash it close to the bottom; that is to say, head *ft flown 
•longwise jhe hedge, and give it a cut on tl^ upper side about two 
inches from the stem ; cut off the top of it so a-rto lease the i<*~ 
n*ainder a foot long; bend it down to tin* ground, marking ii lie as 
close as possible to the stwus # of the neighbouring plant, and fasten 
it to the ground with two peg»^ When you lia>e done this all the 
way along, there will he one plush W every interval between the 
stems of the. plants. When this is done, cut dftwn the upiight 
shoots, which you have not plashed dowi*, to within fr*ir inches of 
the bottom ; cr rather, to within an inch or so of that pait of the 
stem out of which the plashed shoot issues# The n<*\t October, 
*th£t is to sav, at the end of the fourth summer, you will lra\e a 
complete, efficient, and beautiful fence. r rhis fence wl\i 'm.uII 
topping and clipping, in order to k%p i^ of uniform height, and 
Smooth *on the sicles. You may let* it go to wlrat heigfit you 
please ; T!!ut$ in order to lfave a hedge thick at lift bottom, you 
must. trim % tlie Ledge in such a way ns for the optsk^ o||he bottom 
of it no^to be dripped by the# upper parts of the hedge. This is a 
» very important master ; for, *if the bottom of the hedge be hol- 
low, holes are easily mad#;* in it, and it soon becomes no fence 
all. 

33. # lf the hedge Wynacle of lipney locusts, tw T o rotvs # of plants 
'are better than^me, the distances being .the* same ;fs before-men- 
tioned* These,<J* not d<* so^well for piasftLyj as the hawthorn oi^ 
blackthorn: but th§y send out ]minei v ous side-shoots, a\id these 
very strqngA These locu£ts#sUould 'not be cut dow n till the end of 
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llit* autumn after planting ; or they ifcay bo cut down the ncr^ 
spiing, and dose to the ground. Each will then send up tliiee 01 
four stout s! foots. When these lia\e grown through the sunnier, 
take out an) little weak shoots, close to the stem, and cut dowx 
the stout ones within tin ee or four inches of the ground. Out ol 
these stems will eonje such quantities of shoots that the fcuce*will 
he complete in a \ei v short time, and will only want trimming and 
dipping.’ r j^lu» whole of the spjjce between the two rows will be 
filled up bv the side shoots ; and the hedge will he quite impassable 
bv any animal biggiff, ill an) rate, tlian a raf or a cat; and, besides 
all tbe lest, the* foliage’ is so very fine that even, as an ornament, 
it would be desirable to have it as a hedge. 

:U. With legat’d to* the height of this hedge, it might be six or 
,s^\eii feet ; but not higher ; for, if too high, it would keep the sun 
from" p:M of the wall oil the south side- of the garden. If higher, 
it would give moie shelter, indeed; but then this benefit w*ni Id 
bt ow*i -balanced bv the iujitiy done m the way ot shade. By the 
means of a hedge of this soil, you not onlyi secure the use of the 
outrides of ) our wails; but vou obfain*’ security for the produce 
of tbe inside. For gardeners may scold as long- and as vehe- 
mently as they ph ase, am f law-makers may enact as long as they 
please, maul iud w ill never look upon taking fruj,l in an orchard, 
or a gulden, as felony, nor even as a serious trespass. Besides, 
theie are sreh things as boys , and every considerate man will recoi- 
lect that lie ..himself \us once a boy. So that, if you have a mind 
to have for your own exclusive use what you grow in your garden,' 
-do one of two things ; resort to terrors and punishments, 
that will make you deiesUd bv your neighbours, or provide an 
insurmountable fence. Thin prevents temptation, in all^cases daW 
gt*rous 7 and jm ticulai ly in that of forbidden fn\it. Resolve, 
theiefoic,^o shine the produce of your gardejj with tlie boys of 
the whole neighhouihood ; or, to keep it for your own jise by a 
fence that they cannot get through, over, or uncier. Six feet is no, 
gnat height; d>ut in tlw way of fertc^ four feet of good thorn- 
hedge will keep the boldest boy from tree§ loaded w$h fine rip? 
peaches ; and, if it wifi do that, nothing fuj|)ier nee<J be s$id in its 
praise ! The Wight* is jmfiimg; Jbut, unless th\j assailant have* 
•wings, he must be co\;tentbvith feastin^W eyes^for, if he^ttem^t 
1 to clinth, lit; rece ives the penalty Jtpon the spo t t; aricTif he retreats, 
as the fox dirt fiom the gmpeS, he gqts^pain of bodkin ^addition 
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• to tlrat of a disappointed longing. 1 really (recollecting former 
times) feel some remorse in thus plotting againSt the poor fellows ; 
Jmt the worst of it is, they will not be content with fair play : they 
will have the earliest in* the season, and the best, 3s long as the 
season lasts ; and, therefore, 1 must, however reluctantly, shut 
therti out altogether. 

35. By the time that the wall- trees* begin to*produce any thing 
ojf a crop, the hedge will become an effectual fence * the latter 
will go on pioviding protection as the trees! go ton in making 
provision for frtiit. The ditch and tlie«hank should be attended 
Jto during this time. If the earth moutyer down, it should be put 
up again : any holes or washings* that appear in the bank should 
be regularly stopper^ and the earth c..iV fully replaced every au- 
tumn : the prunings and clippings should*bc regularly and car efully 
performed, once every winter, and once every summer a^oiffThe 
middle^ of the month of July. This summer clipping must be 
earlier or later, according to the season/ or to' the climate : but it 
, should take place just before the starting of the ill ids a mater shoot . 
All trees shoot twice gi the year: the shoot that comes out in 
the spring ends about Midsummer, and then begins another shoot 
that comes out of the end of it ; v hich is nbbut due-third and 
sometimes about one-half, smaller than the sjuing shoot, and the 
pruning or clipping should take* pla<^ just before this new shoot 
comes out : this operation causes many new and small shoots to 
come forth, and gives the hedge a very beautiful appearance ; and 
%ilso makes it much thicker than it otherwise would be. The 
seed of the black thorn is little sloe, and not easily to be ol>- 
tained in any quantity : its leaf is*qpt so beautiful as that of the 
hawthorn; but* its wo%d stronger, and its thorns a greaUdeal more 
formictSMe* A holly fiad£b only requires mow* <patien<i? ; and we 
should ^recollecj that it is evercyreen : and as effectual, in a fetice, 
as either of our thorns ; fjpr leaves are So full "of '"sharp prickles 
thstf no boy witt face a holly hedge of any degree of thickness. To 
have such a hetfge, yoq must gather % the ben'ie^ in autumn, keep 
them h£dampsanc> for a yeaf ; Ithen sow them in November, and, 
when they <?ome qp in the spring, keep* the bed carefully weeded, 
not onl^thdh, but alt through*the summej' ; letfhem stand in tljis 
be^ another jpmmer ; *then transplant then? ifi rows in a nursery 
of tich ground ; there lct % them $tauu for two or three years ; tlbm 
plant ttyfcn for tfie hedge at flio same distances, jmd hi the same 
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maimer, as directed for the hour) locusts ; then, when they Wve 
stood a year thus, cut them down neai ly dost to the ground, which 
will bring threb or foui shoots out of each plant; and, with a liHhj 
topping and Vide-prenuig, caivlulN perforined, they will, in about 
five years after bring pin tiled, foim a very beautiful and effectual 
fence. Neither of the thorns is raisen much more quickly ; dmd 
certainly there is ho cbmp&risun for such a purpose between an 
evergreen acid a deciduous tree. And, there is this I'm tiler advan- 
tage, with regdfid to* the holly, that it will flourish in any soil from 
the dryest and most ajAbbank, to the wettest and sourest clay ; 
and as to duration, as a tplant, nothing but the yew-tiee equals, 
the holly. • 


LAYING-OUT. 

3o. Having now given instructions relative to the Situation,. the 
r . «> 
Soil, Form, and K.sieut, uftd tlie Enclosing of the garden, tlfere re- 

mains to speak, in this Chapter, only of the laying of it out into 

plats horde) s, paths, and walks. A judicious distribution oi the 

ground is a gn at matter ; Jor, if any part of it K awkward to get 

at, gioat additional »aboiu is occasioned; and if there be not the 

proper quantity of nalhs and walks, there must be great ttamp- 

ling of the ground, a»**d 'cry great inconveniences of Various sorts. 

The outer gaAen, that is to Say, the gat den between the hedge and 

the wall, will Yiof lequue much attention in the making of paths : 

the whole of it ‘bill be land pretty constantly ttndt r cultivation, to^ 

within about four or live let A of the wall ; and a path there, that 

is to say, at that distance front the wall, trodden out upon the 

common ground, and just Sufficient f > p^s^lohg for the purpose 

of managing* the tuy\s which ar& against ilhc \v:d I, vill be $pr?Icient. 

But, with regard to tin* garden hself, /here tue width is 
considerable, gre*.tt*at contest he taken that eveiy part of the'groeud 
can beedme at without inconvenience ; that there J^e border^ SJlf- 
ficiently wide for the roots of the wall-trees to extend themselves 
in ; and that the several plats of ground be easily cqme at* for the 
purpose of iyanuring, and* for all other purposes. I subjoiA a glan, 
which I deem tlu^most proper for a‘ garden <#*fhe extent tliat I 
hav? recommended* , I shall ^Arst give the, jplan outlie opposite 
page ; and, when I have 'subjoined the explanations ofthis plaft, I 
.shall proceed to make some icmarlfs\>n it. 
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EXPLANATIONS OF THE PLAN. 


1. The whole length, from outside to outside, from East to West, is 247$ feet, or 
15 rods. • 

% JCfe whole width, from North to South, is 1G5 feet, or 10 rods. 

3. T%s OtStside line represents the place for the hedge, 
zi. The double line represents the place for the wdU. 

*'■5. The walks aro described by dotting, ^ud all, except the middle wajk, are' four 
fbot^e. 

S J The Walk which goes all aloi\g the garden from East to West is •six feet wide. 

7k a a doorway thrmigh the hedge, 3 feet wide. . * 

$. i a door-way in the wall, 3 feet wide, and 4 feet frtmi the comer of the wall. ? 
ft. 4<kfs the outer gartlen, a clear rod wide, between the wall and the hedge, 
fd. ^ jithe Hot-bed ground, 58$ feet fron^East to west, and G3 feet from North 

jtl. 46 $ is a border, 10 feet wide, under the inside of the wall. • • 

12. / is a plot of ground, 501 feet from East to Westland 49 feet from North to 

Soath. «jr 

13. ft A, i, Hr, are plats of ground, each of which has G7 feet from East tSfWtlt, and 
40 feet from North to South. • 

v 14.W Is a doorway in the wall, 8 feet wide, and 4 feet from the comer of the 


* is a border, 4 feet under the inside of the West wall. 

- Iff, pis a door- way in the Western hedge of the Hot-bed-ground. „ 

€7. # is a door-way in the Southern hedge of the Hot-bed-ground. 

. Ifc. r fb* tool-house. • * 

The letter N points oufc the North side of the garden j the letter E the East 
& Atod Jhe other letters the South ambthe W est sides. t 

' r V >. ** \ ' 

&B. Itwill hf^sOen that I make but one entrance into the gar- 
deOi a&at a i becaueilthis entrance, vvhicbis a door-wayin a hedge, 
iff. somewhat djflScult affair : hedges cannot be joinefl to wood 
WOSfc, as brick work can. There must be posts and a door-frame : 
%pd) if great pains be not’ taken, there will soon be a gap where 
tfipse-jpin die hedge. This wil be the weak part of the fortifi- 
Banst be a bridge over she llitch ; and that jvhick 
Hare* the garrudfr equally serves ths besieger there%|, this 
tdoqMMigliOb wll guarded on the top and on the*sides by stout* 
pieces v£ v^pod pfqfccting in every direction froqi th« tojf and sidfes 
ofthedogr,and well guarded with tenter-hooks. ^Prevention is’bet- 
^duttue : us not ibto temptation” is the most sensible 

trf a& pOSttble prayers : ^hi inflijt no* hardship* by removing 
inflict great hardship In the pursuit jof com- 
penratigji dr/pAtflhlnetrt : let ths whole neighbourhood be con- 
^kced dutt into the garden is ndt tq ^accomplished, 

wlthoUlbd£ate ^^tffty r 4 a^i that is a great deal better than all 
the steA-tigps, sjprin^ and |^pal laws in the world.. It is 
better JtO^ha A seOtry-t>px«f and sentinels in them than*to resort to 
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the steel-trap and spring-gun system ; aiid, for my own part, mor-* f 
tided as I should lx* at spoliations coimfiitted in the garden, I 
would submit to them, and even to the destruction of the gardpn 
itself, rather than disgrace my premises l>y such terrific threats. 

39. The door-way at a lets you into a short path to another 
door- way in the \vall at h. Through these door-ways the materials 
naturally go for the making of hot-beds ; and, therefore, the hot- 
bed ground, d, is the lirst part of the walled garden into which 
you enter. *1 will, before I go further, give a particular description 
of this hot-bed ground', which is by no meiyis an unimportant part 
of the concern. It is fifty-eigh^ feet and a half from east to west, 
and sixty-three feet from north to South. A door goes out of it 
at q y another door at d. These door-ways* lead to the several parts 
the garden, and are convenient outlets for all purposes whatso- 
ever* 'if here is, you will perceive, the wall on the north side of this 
hot-bed ground, and the wall on the west side. The 4 othei*tw6 
sides should be ‘bounded by a hedge; and that edge should be of 
yetc. The fences to hot bed grounds are frequently made of read, «■. 
which are very good for the purpose df skelter ; but which are dead- 
looking things at the best. The fences to such places are some- 
times made of hornbeam ; but this sort of hedge loses its leaves in 
the winter, and Vs of little use precisely at the sp:>;u)n when it i9 
nio^t wanted. The >ew t : s evergreen. It is by no means difficult 
to make gum ; it does not grow slowly ; it is clipped into any 
foim that yen please 9 regularly clipped, it remains in the same * 
form for ever ; it is as close at the bottom as in the middle of itS’ 
height; it has all the -regularity (tf a wall itself * and, in suclj a 
case, it is a great deal OetU'f than a wall, because it occasions no 
recoiling or reveibeiation qf the w ind. * The height of the hedgfc 
% should*nol mCefi exceed six feet, lor* then it wouhj ( ^?a3e part of’ 
the beds ; and jt-is hardly necessary to say tha| it *shoyld be kept 
legikhiilv clipped twice in \hc ycai> in the same manner as is di- 
rected for the hawthorn hedge. There should not oijly he door- 
ways at g nnd*y, but doors also ; otherwise the wind would sweep 
in, ami, iu pait, defeat? the object of the hddge.* Harder any family 
can waiA a greater space than this ft>r th^ raising of things* for . 
which hot-bdls are uec\ss^ry ; and, if the space ^erq, found to b^ 1 
•‘larger than was wanted, this woukhbe 5 my good place foij the de- 
positing of a heap of compost, *>£ any # other tlyng which is u&sightly, 
and which, «if not somewhat hidden, ^ould disfigure fte garden. 
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. • 40. Trhe borders e are, as lias been seen in the explanations, ten 
feet wide; and the earth* ‘in them ought to have a littfe declivity 
froyi the wall : it may be xvry trilling, but it ought to Jre a little. 
As to tlie plats f, g, h y i, k, they are for the growth of garden- 
plants^ in general ; and the pftrls of them best suited for different 
plants, ^tTcliflerent seasons of the year, will bespoken of under the 
heads of the particular plants. Th| paths anu walks ought to be of 
gravgl, if possible ; for, v\ hatever expense this piay be attended 
with in certain cases, there are hardly any other .means of having 
dry paths and walks in, winter. Grass is very bad, for it must not 
only be Walked upon, b.it frequently wheeled upon will barrows 
heavily laden, and especially in "winter-time; and this soon makes 
them a mass of dirt and ♦if ugliness. Hut, cannot have gravel- 
walks or paths, to be kept in any thing like ordci, unless \^u qjakftt* 
them well in the first place^and piotect them against the falling 
flow* of e^yth upon them for ever afterwards. Therefore, when you 
have laid out the garden by lines and stumps, tin: 'place or places 
fo%the w ? alks and patlisb should be dug out to the depth of all the 
top-soil, wjhicli ought to be thrown over the adjoining ground on 
both sides,, and made perfectly Jcvcl at the bottom. TJien there 
should be 4 bed of brick-bats, or of large Hint, or of other stones ; 
and upon the*t^ of that bed, about six inches of clean gravel. 

41. The next thing is to make efiicient«pio vision for*pr ‘eventing 
the earth from the borders and plats, which ought to be About four 
inches higher than the tops of the walks, fnwu tumbling mto the 
Walks when digging, hoeing, and other operations lake place ; but 
especially digging ; for it is impossible to dig the ground close to 
a walk which has not a sufficient proteudioi* without bringing dirt 
i^on the*walk : all* the sl?t>veUing in the world will not get it off 
figain cleari7^n|pss you go dmvn so deep as to take* part of tlio , 
gravel with^he clirti so that your walk must soon fyqorAe a dirty- 
looking affair, in which weeds and graj$ will be everlastingly <*)m- 
pig: or^ou must take away, little by little, the gravy I, by shovelling, 
till you have flutfg it pretty sifearly all upon the borders and fiats 
a iyjl therebylaot only d&troyed your walk, h # ut injured yoyr culti- 
.vatecl lan^. To prevent theft very jjreat troubles and injuries, you 
^liust resolve ip hive an efficient protection for die walft ; and this, I 
venture |o assert, js to be attained by.no other means than by tire 
use of l?bx* Many cpntrivances jpfljyjiccn resorted to for the 
purpose of abiding this pretty little tree, which, lik# all other 
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really valuable things, requires some little time, some little pa- 
tience, and great attention, alter you luufe got it. In the end, in- 
deed, it is f a great deal cheaper than any thing else ; but it reqiyres 
some attention and patience at firsthand regular clij)j>ing every year 
twice. I have seen, and have had, tfs an cdyiny (which ramjwts of 
this sort are cajlcd), a little flowering plant called limit r- I have 
seen strawberries thickly planted for this purpose : I have seen 
daisies, ^ and various other things, made use of as edgings : byt all 
these herbaceous things ramble very quickly over the ground ; 
extend their creepers over the walk, ag well as over the ad- 
joining ground ; and, instead of being content to occupy the space 
of tlnee inches wide, r t° which it is vainly hoped their moderation 
will confine them, lliey encroach to the extent of a foot the 

st si^imner; and, if left alone for only a couple of years, they 
will cover the whole of a walk six feet wide, harbouring all sorts 
of reptiles, making the walk pretty nearly as dirty if k? did 
not consist of gravel. I have sometimes seen narrow edgings of 
grass, which, perhaps, are the worst of all* Make such an edging, * 
of four inches wide, in the 0111111110*, and it will be sixteen inches 
wide before the next autumn, unless you pare down the edges of 
it three or four times. Thus must be done by a line*; and even 
then, some dirt must be cut from the edging, tyWome into the 
walk : this is, in fact, a sumpart of dirt itself. It must be mowed 
not less than ten limes during the summer, or it is ugly beyond 
description.; besides bringing you an abundant crop of seeds to be * 
scattered over the walk, and over the adjoining ground. Of ail 
edgings, therefore, this* is the leaAt efficient for ** i purpose, ^nd 
by far the most expensive n 

42 . The box is at once the mo$ efficient of all possible 
tiling^ and the prettiest plant that *can possibly* Wf^onceived : 
the colon/ of^ its leaf; the form of its leaE; its dpcility as to 
height, width, and shape ; *the compactness of its little Jiranches ; 
its great durability as a plant ; its e thriving m all sorts df soils, 
and in all sorts of aspects ; its fresWess under the hottest sun, 
and its defiance of alf shade and all drip theBe are ^eauties ^id 
qualities which, for ages upoij agesj hav<b marked it o$t as the 
chosen plant" for this vej*y important purpose. 

43 . The box, t(fc all its . other ex&ilertt qualities, ad 4 ? that’ of 
facility of propagation. Ygt*/ take C up thq plants* when'they are 
from three*to six inches high, whent tljey have gredt> numbers of 
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shoots coming from the ^ime stem ; you strip these shoots off, 
put them into the ground 1 , to about the depth of *two iyches, or a 
littl^ more ; fasten them well there, first with the hand, and then 
'with the foot ; dip them along at the top to within about two 
inches of the ground, and yotf ha\e a box edging at once. You 
must, indeed, purchase the plants, if you have not taken care to 
raise them before-hand ,* and, as ^to thrift, strawberries, daisies, 
or gpss edgings, there are generally cart-loads of then? to be 
thrown away, or to be dug Yrom a common. I should suppose, 
howe ver, that ten {taunts’ worth of box, bcAight at the nurseries, 
wotfid be sufficient for the whole garden; *md, then, with com- 
mon care, you have neat and efficient edgings for a life-time. 

44 . To plant the bo* some care must betaken. The edging 
ought to be planted as soon as the gravel walks are formed. Th\;. 
box ought to be planted perpendicularly, and in a very straight 
line,*:lose f to the gravel ; and with no earth at all between it and 
the gravel. It ought to stand, when planted and ‘cut off, about 
ftnjr inches high ; and jhe earth in the borders or plats ought to 
be pushed Jback a little, and kept back for the first year, to pre- 
vent it from being washed back o # ver the walks. When the edging 
arrive at it^p roper height, it will stand about seven inches high, 
on the graverV-de, and will l>e about three inches Higher than the 
earth in the border, and will act like % little wall ttf keep the 
earth out of the walks ; which, to say nothing of the tdiffercnce 
in the look, it will do, as effectually as blink, or hoiyds, or any 
fliing else, however solid. The edging ought to be clipped in 
thg winter, or very early in the*?pring, on both the sides and at 
top ; a line ought to be used to regifl^te the movements of the 
Sieers ; k ought tb be capped again, ju the same manner? just 
about Mm$t»nmer 5 and, if«tlfere be a more neat and beautiful 
tbing than ^his I11 tlje world, all tha^ I can say is Unit Imever saw 
that thing. 

* 45 . There is yefrone thing* to notice in this laying out of the 
garden.; namely, that there *rfOst be a shed to serve as a place for 
depositing ^>ofe, ftbwef-pots, ancf the like ; *md also, for the gar- 
deners retire fb in 4’.ase < 3 f rain^ and to do work theiY when 
^hey canqot T^brk out of doors. Tlys js a* very accessary part 
of*the garden premises, and* ought to he sufijcientTy spacious not 
01% for*the purposes | just m&tionpil^Jnit for the hanging up of 
seeds to dry, Aand for various * other purposes. This shed ought 
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to Stand also as near to the hot-bod ground as convenient, and ye. 
it is too dissiglifiy to be in the inside of the garden. A shed about 
forty feet long, and about seven feet wide, might suffice for this 
purpose ; and it might stand very conveniently, as at r, in the 
outer garden, on the east side of the entrance at a, the back of the 
building being high enough t<o allow the eaves of the roof to 
be si\ feet from the ground ; and the back being towards the 
hedge, and not towards the waif. As to water, I have not. pointed 
out any particular place in the garden for a well or other means 
of obtaining water. It will be seen, bv-and-by, that 1 am of 
opinion that a great' deal of time and labour bestowed Upon 
watering, are, in general, so much time and labour thrown away, 
and effect injury instead of good. Nevertheless, there are many 
^yases in which watering by hand is absolutely necessary : in hot- 
beds, lor instance ; in the case of plants in pots ; in the case of 
things which can be shaded during the day ; in the cape of (Cauli- 
flowers, w hich grow so much larger and finer when dishes are made 
round them and plenty of water given. Therefore, there mus^be. 
water med in a garden of this extent^ and to bring it from any 
considerable distance would be a jhing extremely inconvenient and 
attended with great expense. If running water can be brought 
through a part of the garden, that is the desirable thing; and, 
when we s*?e the gieat number of situations where this might be 
done at more trilling expense, we are astonished at the small 
number of, instances in which it has ever been attempted. There * 
is scurqply an instance, wheie we find a mansion-house of v any 
considerable size, wheie a liver, at brook, or a ^ring, might pot 
be made to furnish a mu of water for the garden. Above 


giound, or unde r giomrl,, until it cuyde to the wall, where 'in 
arch ifiu! a g/aiing might be made t# let it in., a yluflmcl to con- 
duct it arross, .and another ;^ch and grating ( to let jj; out again, 
ii limning " a ter, besides tbt^ pretties# of it, would give banks or 
edges for the growth of several things which delight in ltd strawr 
benies, mspbenios, quince-trees, and almost every sort of tree. 
But, supposing it to fee impossible to havfe th& \vatei*in this w^, 
the usual resouice of a well must be j'esortefj to. ° From^his well, . 
the watei; w«ndd be raisejJ by a pump pouring fee f w r ater into sf 
* large cistern, made, of brick aud weH * cemented, the wa)}s rising 
about two leet above t he^f«>mid, c which cistern should H>e Iftpt 
always pretty lmuH mil, in order for the water t^gg/L softened 
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by the # air, and to be moif tit for the uses of the gardfu. There 
\vill be plenty of room for this pump and cistern in the hot-bed 
ground, at the south-east corner ; and, from this spot, it could 
be carried or wheeled to all parts of the garden. No*great pains 
n^d be taken with regard t<S the making' of the cistern, so that 
it were well cemented ; the brick-work should be nine inches 
thick, and the fonn should be circular, titbet-wisd the sides might 
fal^in. % • 

46, In conclusion of these instructions as to the Jaying-out of 
the garden, I ought to observe that the narrow hordei at //, which 
is fout feet wide between the wall and the pjth, is necessary because 
the path is to be at four feet ^listalice from the wall, in order that 
thfc door-way in the w^ll on the south side "may not fo‘ close to the 
comer, \yhich would lessen the strength oitlic wall. In the work 
of laying-out, great care ought to be taken with regard l Jfs tr;bgl Ve- 
rtex and ^distances, and particularly as to the squareness of every 
part. To make lines perpendicular, and perfectly, so, is, indeed, no 
difficult matter, whenjone knows how to do it ; but one must know 
howto dp it before one cgm do it at all. If the (jnnJemr understand 
thismucl of geometry, he will do it without any difficulty ; but, if 
he pnly jretend to understand # the matter, and begin to* walk back- 
ward anditaward, stretching out lines and cocking his eye, make no 
bones with him ; Send for a bricklayer, and see the stumps d risen 
into4he ground yourself. The four ouLside lines befog laid down 
with perfect truth, it must be a bungling fellow, indeed, that cannot 
dm the rest; but if they be only a little ashuo, you hive a botch in 
jfour eye for the rest of your Ijjfe, and a botch of your own making 
too. Gardeneri^eldom want for c(*dideqce in their ow n abilities ; 
and, ire many casts, it requires time end some e\pevience#of their 
dqing*t8 ascertain whetl^i* they know their bysijiess <>^ do not ; 
.especially whfen in pretensions they are so bold, and the lesult is«at 
•a considerable distance, and ^tdouaed w r ith sosmuiiy •intervening ciiv 
cum^ances; but^tjtis affair, of raising perpendiculars upon ft gi\cn 
line, is a thing settled in a* moment*: you have nothing to do but to 
^say to th£ gardener, 4 * Come, let*is see how you *lo it.” 1 le has 
But orje it which he £an do it ; aud,«if he do not iguuodiateiy 
begpfi to that way, pack’him off to <jet a bricklayer, even a 

•botch in which trade will perform thfi tfork to*tle trulh of a hair/ 
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CHAPTER HI. 

On the mailing and managing of hot-beds and Green- houses. 

4 r, 

47. I observed before that it did not accord with my plan to 
treat of Hot-houses , which, as I then observed, was a branch wholly 
distinct from gardening in general, and applicable to the circum- 
stances of comparatively very few persons ; «£tnd that, therefore, to 
enter on such a treatise would ^e of little use to the public in ge- 
neral, while it would injuriously augment the bulk of my w 7 ork. 
Hot-beds are* however, of a different character : they may be made 
an amusement, and are even things of real utility, to a very con- 
siderable number of persons : to all, in* short, who have gardens, 
and who have the stable-dung of two or three horses, or /wen ©ne 
licyse, at their command, or who can procure such materials (as is 
the case in the neighbourhood of great towns) at a reasonable rate! 
A green-house, upon a small scale, or adapted to the particular 
circumstances of the proprietor, is \ythin the reach of a fiery con- 
siderable part of the community ; and, therefore, withpAt, how- 
ever, considering 'it as an essential object, or one jvdrthy of very 
great attention* I shall gi\e my opinions upon that species of gar- 
dening also* 

48 . Hot-bpds are used cither for raising such things as are not 
to he raised during the winter or the spring without such assist- 
ance, or for the raising of such things .**s are not to De had at all in 
our climate, without artificial heat of some kind. Before we 
speak of the form and dimensions of a hotjbed, if will be be£t, per- 
haps, to describe the frame which is c to go upon it ; W?cause the 
reasons for /he directions for tjie making of tile £ed *will then 
the mpre maniTestly appear. € A fratye consists 0 / four pieces of* 
wood ; and, let us suppose it to be tweive feet Idng, and fou*’ feet 
wide. Frames are sometimes of greater aftd sometimes of less dimen- 
sions ; hut, for the sake of illustration, let lakfc a fraijje of thig* 
si/e. Thert 1 must be one board or two boardsojoined together, to 
make the buck/ twelve* fee J yi length, and eighteen ihebes wide ; 
ode board to mak& the /rout, twelve feet la length %nd nine itches 
‘wide. One hoard at each eiuljtoibe joined ort 4o the ends of the 
front and the back ; . eighteen inches at /li£ back, and Aie jnjhes 
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at the front. These boards being well dove-tailed together at 
the four corners, and being about two inches thick, form the frame. 
U|ft>n this frame, glaze 1 gashes are put, which are cijled lights , 
and which rest upon the backend front and ends of the frame, and 
aisoSipon bars put across and fastened into the sides of the frame, 
in such a way as to form resting-places for tjie sides of the lights. 
This is quite enough of descriptiftei ; because the carpenters know 
ho\tf to make these things ; # and all that I have to do jn this place 
is so to designate, them that the reader may kaiow what I am 
talking about. 

49. Having the intention to make a hot-bed, you must first see 
that you have a sufficiency of materials. Yo*i take tlm stable dung, 
Carry it into the hot-becl ground (letter d the plan of the gar- 
den), and there put it into a conical heap. If you have enough 
o£dung from the stable-dobr, some from cow-stalls, sheep-yards, 
and^ven ftmg stuff from pig-beds or pig-styes, half-stained litter ; 
or anything of a grassy kind, and not entirely dry, will lend y€h 
aSbistance ; but, let it*be understood that the best of all possible 
materials for the making* of hot-beds is dung from the stable of 
corn-fed torses ; and the n^xt *best conies from a sheep-yard, or 
from stalls^herc ewes and sucking lambs have be^n kept. Wheat- 
straw is by fa’r the best straw to have been uset^as litter, when the 
dung is wanted for hot-beds. Bearing*in mind that this is the 
best sort of materials, you must take what you have ; 5nd, if it be 
§ of an inferior quality, there must, at any rate, be a greater quan- 
tity of it. Having collected your materials together in the hot-bed 
ground, you uext shake them tip well together into a heap, in a 
jBattish conical form. It^ is not sufficient’ merely to put the dung 
up together in this form*: it # must be? taken a piongful at a time, 
and shaken entirely straw from straw, and mixed, long wifli slioi^, 
duly and %ruly thitmgh every part^of the lu jp, ‘ tyymnhe bottom^ 
to the ttp. When thus shaftn up, she short s^uflf on the giound, 
where* the dung tossed *down out of the wheelbarrow , ought 
to be shoveled ug very cl&u, syid, flung o\er the* heap. If the 
#ung begfrodj^you will see it begin to sinoke the next day. It 
should life only^ two ^lays and a half, or three da\s, betore it be 
gloved agalh. It should gow be turned ovef vjrv truly, well sha- ' 
ken pieces again, atuf ar^pthef conical li^fep formed of it, cane 
being v taken to put. ttse ontsides of fhe*first heap towards tlie inside 
of the feemid hegp. IM ?0 or three days more,* it will have 
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heated again sufljciently ; and then it should be turned once moire, 
especially if there be a great proportion 6f long litter in it. If the 
dung be v^ry dry, and the weather be^dry also, and especially it 
it have a large portion of long littery stuff in it, it should be 
watered with a watering-pot, when it is first mixed up, a watering 
being given alU)ver f the heap at* every foot of height that the heap 
rises to. This is necessary to^ cause that fermentation without 
which tEere cannot be a hot-bed ; but, generally speaking, this is 
not necessary, for dung is seldom flung out with so large a por- 
tion of clean straw as\o prevent it from heating when thrown up 
in a heap. , * 

30. It is as well tq consider it* to be a general rule, scarcely 
ever to be departed from, that the dung shbuld ferment three seve- 
ral time^, during the space of nine days, before it be put into a hot- 
bed. Unless this be the case, the heat? 5 of the bed (unless the dung 
be very short at the beginning) will not be lasting, andcwill $6ver 
K regular ; nor will the bed be solid and uniform. It will sink 
more in some places than in others, and will he hotter in sotne 
places than in others ; therefore, it is unless to be impatient, since 
the thing cannot be done well witly>ut # this previous preparation. 

3 1 . The dui^g being duly prepared, you make the bps ' in the fol- 

lowing manner, having first made the ground on which it is~ to 
stand perfectly level . If the general surface of the ground round 
about be cfn the slope, you must take care so to change the situa- 
tion of that part of the*g»ound on which the bed is to stand as to 
make that part perfectly level. It is not sufficient that you have 
the top of the bed level. The bottom must be level also, or ehe 
the sinking on one side, 1 or at one end, will be greater than on thj? 
other side, or at the other end ; the f# ame will stand uneyiily ; the 
$lope of the lights will be too steep, otf not steep eqpugh ; the bed 
will sometime# f raclj. ; the watet* will run off and not sink into the 
earth* ; and, in sh^rt, without a per&ct level whereon to place the 
bed, the inconveniences are endless. • 

32. Having* got the lev^el sppt, t you are to make a b^J si nearly 

as possibje of the dinjfensions of the frame ; the best pos- 
sible wa/ is to take the frame t itself, put*it rqjon the* ground 
where you. intend^ the beck shall stand^ put Op a stlaight piege 
of wood on the outside of each comer *>f the ft*me,whij)e it is 
standing upon the ground take the fihpe awav ; then put 

a thin boardj edgeways upon the groiJkH^ on life- bacl$ ami $n the 
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front, and at the two ends^ which board ought to dbme on the out- 
sides of the four stakes, and to be held up by four pegs. You have 
tbefl a true guide for makiifg the bottom of the bed ; arid you be- 
gip by putting a little of the longest of the dung just at the bottom. 
Then you go on shaking the dung into this, sort of box, dividing 
straw from straw, and mixing long and short dtily together, in the 
same manner as was before directed in the case of the conicaHienps, 
and ihking care to keep healing the dung down with the prong in 
every part of the bed. When you have shaken on dung to the 
thickness of four or five inches, beat all ^ver again, and so oh 
at fcvery four or five inches dtjep, Tmtil the work be finished. 
Whefr you get to the top # of the boards, you Ajll proceed \ery w ell 
without any ; but you must be very careful t#*keep the outsides and 
ends perfectly upright ; for this purpose, great care must b? taken 
that the stakes at the four corners of the bed be placed perpendicu- 
larly. StriRn the line now-and-then from stake to stake, and that, 
will be your guide. Particular dare must be taken to keep the 
edges of the bed w ell-beaten as you proceed ; for, if you fail to 
do this the$ r will sink more than the middle will sink, and then 
there will fcjb a crack in the'eartfi in the middle of the bed. As 
you proceed, 'the perpendicular sides and ends ought to be well 
beaten also ; ancP, when the work is finished, it ougjjt to be a 
building as smooth and as upright as a wall, being perftyt'y level 
at the tojx, and, of course, of uniform height yi all its pgrts. 

#53^ When the bed hi completed, put on the frame immediately. 
If the foregoing instructions havg been observed, the bed w ill be 
ab&it an inch longer and an inch w iden»than the frame. It should 
mt be mefe, on anj* account ; especially if it be intended t3 re- 
ceive thoSt> liryngs of w ; hich § I # shall have to speak hereafter. aAfter 
putting on the f»me^ put on the lights ; and, as yop will jiot push 
the ligbfe'd&wn in order to giv^ air, you will fifld ilftf the, heat of 
the bed wM begin to # rise in the course of tvvelvcPhours, or there- 
abouts. As soon as the heat begins Uf rise, there should be some 
air giventfr the bed J>y |*»&hiug th® lights, or.some of thein, dowu 
fou%or five ufCheafrom the back, or drawing^hera up fourJor five 
inches fir 5m the ftopt ; for stench i% not good ywhethf r before or 
after plants b? vjmt into tlie* bed* In &b<5ut threetdays, the bed 
will be Jl fall he&t. ^k>me parsons Recommend to put a sharp- 
pointed stick d^wn a foot, or a foot fuui&’haik into the bed, to as- 
ce jtattt tbe^de|t^e of the heal, \jour fing^v is a great deal better than 
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a stick : whatever heat there is must discover itself at the top of the 
bed, and there it is that your finger, well poked dow n into the centre 
of the bed, will enable you to judge of this matter a great deal bet- 
ter than anything else. It is a very jlelicate matter : it is one of the 
things ’ that demands the gieatest possible attention ; for tlu^Iieat 
of dung, though it wi I uot probably come to a blaze, in any case, 
as a bay-rick sometimes will, j will burn as completely aft fire; 
and, if the ^arth be put on too soon, jt will burn the earth into a 
sort of cinder, inwhi^h nothing will ever grow until that earth has 
been for some time exposed to ihe atmosphere. You must therefore 
he very careful to ascertain that the burning pow ers of the bed are 
passed, before you put on the earth. The rule for arriving at a 
certainty of this knowledge is this : the 0 ' next morning after you 
have made the bed, poke your fore-finger well down into the 
centre of the lop of it ; and continue to do the same every moriw* 
iug and every evening, or mote frequently. You wall find tl&heat 
increase, till (if the bed be a strong one) the heat be loo gieat for 
) 0 ii to enduie yom finger in it for a moment : soon after this, $ou r 
will find the heat begin to decline ; aifd, as soon as ypu can bear 
your linger iij it without any inconvenience, you maj[ put on the 
earth all over (jie bed to about six inches' depth, which 'earth ought 
not to be as dry as dust ; but ought, at the same time, not to 
be wet. 

54. Idius is the bed ready for the receiving of seeds or plants : 
thus is the hot-bed made : these are the geo£l instructions for 
the making of hot-beds, which are to be of efiflforent heights, of 
different strength, and managed Subsequently in a different man- 
ner, according with the iiature of the different plants to be culti- 
vated in lhem„ and according to th,e season o? the year, 4 J?heii tfie 
sowing, planting, atul cultivation, are to take place* Cucumbers 
and melons iip England, tfne principal things for tke rearing of 
wldch hot-beds cvre usually* made : mere are, how ever, se^e^l other 
lliii gs which are forced forward by file meau£of hot-beds^ and, ia 
the treating of cucumbers and ipelonf, and of those other sorts of 
gaidem plants which* are raised in hot-beds, T sb$l, under 4he 
names of these several plants, hi the alphabetical list, give* direction* 
for the management outlie hot-lteds in which they affe placed. A 
hot-bed for the purpose of«gettingj3arfy radbhas is a verjjdifferent 
thing* from a hot-bed adapteef fipr tlie raising of melons and cucum- 
bers ; antf, ther'efoH^nojjeneral difeqtiptt. for the ftanggqpient of 
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the beds can be complete : the heat which is absolutely necessary 
to bring cucumbers to perfection would totally destroy radish 
pfaifts, or, at least, prevent dheip from ever pioducing a •radish fit 
toJ>e eaten ; but, as to the manner of making beds, it is the same 
ill all cases; and of that manner 1 think l have here given direc- 
tions sufficient for any person, evefi though ly? had never seen a 
hot-bed in his life. I will just &dd that the quantity ofc mate- 
rials tnay be augmented by using a great plenty of strsyw as litter, 
'instead of being sparing of straw ; and tljat, if }ou have the 
midyng of hot-beds in ytmr eye, it is good, (luring the fall and the 
early part of the winter, while the materials are creating, to let 
the dung from the stable be flung rather widely aboyt ; and not 
into heaps, in w'hicli it would heat, and exha^rst itself beforehand. 

55 * As to the making of green-houses ; I shall think of nothing 
InQre than a place to preserve tender plants from the frost in the 
winteT, amPto have hardy flowers during a season of the year when 
there are no flowers abroad. It is necessary, in order to make a 
gr&n-house an agreeablb thing, that it should he very hear to the 
dwelling-house. It is intended for the pleasure, lor the lational 
amusement and occupation, of •persons who vvou'd otherwise be 
employed in things irrational ; if not in things mischievous. To 
have it at a distance from the house would be to render it nearly 
useless; for, to take a pretty long tramp® in the dirt, *or wet, or 
snow', to get at a sight of the plants, vtould be, nine times out of 
^not performed ; and the pain would, in most instances, ex- 
ceed the pleasure. A green-house should, therefore, be erected 
ag*inst # the dwelling-house. Tfie soiyh side of the house would 
Ijpthe be^t for-the ^reeu-Jiouse ; but dhv aspect to the south of 
due east*ondjiuc west may di* tolerabfy well ; au<i a^door ^ito it, 
and a window, frr windows looking into it, from any 'room of the 
house in which peddle frequently s?t, makes t^e thing Vxlremely 
beautiful and agreeable. It must l>e gflass on the top, at the*end 
Viost distant from tie housed and in* the flout from about three 
feet high. #Thcre # shqjild tJe aiuokterdoor for the ingress and 
egffess of ttotf gardener, and ^ little flue running sound for $ie pur- 
pose of *obtaimdg heat sufficient «for keeping^a heaj to between 
fofty and iifty degrees o£ FaRrenheif s •thermanjeter. * Stages, 
shelvesjknd other things necessary for arrangflig the plants upon, 
would be erected according to the* taste ^the owner, and the 
j^urpotestn vigw. Bfcside$tl?e plants usyal^keptfin green-house^, 
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such as geraniums, heaths, and the like^ should choose to have 
bulbous-nfoted plants of various soits, e^en the most common', not 
excluding r snow-drops and crocuses. ^Primroses and violets (the 
common single sorts, for the others have no smell), cowslips and 
daisies ; some dwarf roses ; and thus a very beautiful flower- 
garden would be tg be # seen in the month of February, or still 
more qprly. Green-house plante are always set out of doors in the 
summer, w^en they are generally very much eclipsed in beauty by 
plants of a hardy and more vigorous description. If there be no 
green-house, these plants are taken into the house, shut up in a 
small space, very frequently iff. the shade, and always from strong 
light, especially early uu the morning ; which greatly injures, and, 
sometimes, totally dqgtroys, them ; besSles, they really give no 
plegsmp?, except in winter ; for, as was observed before, after the 
month of May comes, they are far surpassed in beauty by the- 
shrubberies and the parterre. > w " 

56. Nor is such a place without its real use, for few persons 

w ill deny that fruit is of use ; none will deny that fine grapes Ve 
amongst the best of fruit ; we all knoW that these are not to be 
had in England, in the general run of years, without the assistance 
of glass ; a* id he green-house, in which the shade of the grapes 
would do no injury to the plants, because theser would be out in 
the open stir, except at -he time when there would be little of leaf 
upon the' vines, is as complete a thing for a grapery as if made for 
that sole purpose ; for, if the heat of froir forty to fifty degrees 
would bring the vines to bear at a time, or, rather, to send out 
their leaves at a time inconvenient foi the plants, you have nothing 
to do but to take the vine branches out of the house, ami keen 
them there until such time^tliat they might be put in again with- 
out their leaves producing an inconvenient shade the plants, 
previous ft) tijne of these 
ope« air. m ^ 

57. As the green-house; w r ould*have gi$n you a Beautiful 
flower-gardeif and shrufibery.dyring *the winter, making the part 
of the house to whic$ it is attached the pleasantest# place in* die 
world, so, in summer, what caji be fmaginftd m^re beautiful than 
bunches of |rapps banging down, surrounded by etegaat leaves, 
aud proceeding on%ach grape froy tile size of a pin’s Jhead to 
the sije of a plum ? How thtfc vines are to be planted, trained 
and prune)}; an«j ho^fche several pAuis suited to V srreeiL-house 


latter being Aioved ofct into tbe 
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are to be propagated, reared and managed ; wiH be spoken of 
under the head of VineS, and under those of the seferal plants 
anil flowers ; but 1 cann#t conclude this Chapter without ob- 
serving that it is the moral * effects naturally attending a green- 
house that I set the most value upon. I will not, with Lord 
Bacon, praise pursuits like thes£, because V God Almighty first 
planted a garden ; n nor with Oowj ky, because “ a Garden is 
like* Heaven nor with 4 DDISON > because “ a-Gar^en was the 
' habitation of our fjrst parents before their fijJI ; ” all which is rather 
fiyr-fetched, and puts <*ie in mind of the dispute between the gar- 
deners and the tailors, as to the* antiquity of their respective 
callings ; the former contending that the planting of the gai den 
took place before tire sewing of the fig-leg ves together ; and the 
latter contending that there was no gardening at all ti*l Adam 
expelled, and compelled to work ; but, that tin* sewing was a 
real *and l*>na fide act of tailoring. This, to be sure, is \ulgar 
and grovelling work; but who can blame such poisons when 
ttfey have Lord BacoiC to furnish them with a precedent ! I like, 
m'great deal better, than these writers, Sir Wilmam Tea^ee, 
who, while he was a man of the soundest judgment,* employed 
in some of tire greatest concerns of his country, ardently and 
yet so rational ly«*and unaffectedly praises the pursuits of gardening, 
in which he delighted from his youth to* his old age * and of his 
taste in which he gave such delightful proofs in those gardens 
jmd grounds at Moor Park in Surrey, beneath the # turf of one 
spot of which he caused, by his will, his heart to be buried, and 
w4bich spot, together with all the rgst of the beautiful arrange- 
ment, has been torn ab,put and disfigured within the la*t fifty 
years by a succession of # wiqje-merchHnts, spirit-^ny chants, W est 
Indians, an3 ^lod* knows \vhat besides : 1 like a great deal bet# 
ter the s&itimentsf of this really flise and et|cell#ut man ; but 1 
look still further as to eftecre. Thfere must kc umuscmeRts in 
1 every ftxuily*. Children observe and*follow r their parents in almost 
everything.^ How much bdlter, Ruling a long ami* dreary winter, 
fftt daughturs, tyid even sons, to assist, or itftend, their mother, in 
a greenhouse, to be seated w ith her at cards, or in the 
tyubbertegs* over * stupijJ noVel, op at aj^ ^>^ier Amusement 
that C5%t possddybe ^oncSive^ ! Ho^ much "more innocent, more 
pleasant, more free from temptation* to evil, this amusement, 
than omer 1 How mtocti more iiigtri#tivo,{ too !\ u Bend the 
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twig when young;” but, here, there "needs no force; nay, nol 
even persuasion. The thing is so pleasant in itself; it so natu- 
rally nicety the wishes ; that the taster is fixed at once, and il 
remains, to the exclusion of cards and dice, to the end of life, 
Indeed, gardening in general is favourable to the well-being ol 
man. As the taste for it decreases in any country, vicious amuse- 
ments apd vicious habits are sure* to increase. Towns are preferred 
to the country; and the time is spent in something or other tthaf 
conduces to vice and misery. Gardening is a source of much 
greater prolit than is generally imagined; bnt, merely as an amuse- 
ment, or recreation, it is a thing of very great value : it is a pur- 
suit not only compatible with, but favourable to, the study ol 
any art or science : it % is conducive to health by means of the 
irresistible temptation w hich it offers to early rising^; to the stirring 
abroad upon one’s legs ; for a man may really ride till he cannot 
walk, sit till lie cannot stand, and lie abed till he canmt get lip. 
It tends to turn the minds of youth from amusements and attach- 
ments of a frivolous or vicious nature : ip is a taste which is hi- 
dulgjld at home : it tends to make home pleasant, and to endear us 
to the spot on w hich it is our lot te live ; and, as to the expenses 
attending it, \\hat aie all these expenses compared with those 
of the short, the unsatisfactory, the injurious enjoyments of the 
card-table, and the rest bf those amusements or pastimes which 
are sought for in the town ? 


CHAPTER IV. 

On Propagation and CulfivaPion in general. 

58. In brde#: to jhave good ^products, we mhst be cSreful and 
diligefnt in the pre^ragation and cultivation of the sevei A plants ; 
for, though nature does much* she 'will not $o all. Ift who 
trusts to chance for a crop d^se^ves ifone,^ and he generally has 
what he deserves. 

59. The propagation of plants is the brifiging^of theta forth, 
pr the increasing yrriL multiplying 1 of tljem. This is ^effected ip 
several different wayiR' by seech by sncjierf, by offsets y by layers, by 
cuttings , . But, bear in mind tnkUall plants, from the radish to the 
oak, may b< propagated by the raearfs of seed ; whife there are 
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many plants which can be propagated by no giber means ; and, 
of these the radish am? the oak are two. Let me# just qualify 
hire, by observing that Renter not into the deep question (which 
'so many have puzzled their heads with) o i' er/nicocal generation . I 
V confine myself to things of wfhich we have a certain knowledge. 

60. With regard to propagation by # means other than that of 
seed, I shall speak of it fully tmougli under the names of the 
sewjral plants which are, as to the way of propagating them, to 
be considered as exceptions to the general rylc. Therefore, I 
shall, in the present Chapter, treat of propagation by seed only. 

• 61. Cultivation must, of course* differ,' *m some respects, to suit 
itself to certain differences ih tlie plants to be cultivated; but 
there are some principles and rules which* applv to the cultiva- 
tion of all plants ; and it is of these only that I propose f to speak 
* in the present Chapter. 

‘68. It#is quite useless, indeed it is grossly absurd, to prepare 
land and to incur trouble and expense, without duly, and even 
very carefully , attending to the seed that we are going. to sow. The 
sort , the genuineness , thf? soundness , are all matters to he attended 
to, if we mean to avoid modification and loss. Therefore, the 
first thing is the 


SORT OF SEfD. 

* ^ 

63. We should make sure here; for, what a loss to have late 

> cabbages instead of early ones! As to beaus, peas, and many 
other things, there cannot easily be mistake or deception. But, 
to cabbages, cauliflowers, radishes, lettuces, onions, leeks, and 
inumerogs others, the ey$ is no guide* at all. If, therefote, you 
do noV»save % your own sedd (oi the manner of doings which J shall 
speak by andJby)^ you ought to be very careful as to w hom y<fli 
purchase % of; ant£ though thp sefler be a p%i\soiPef perfect pro- 
bity, hcPmay be deceived himself. If you do aot save )our ow n 
seed, Vhich, as will be seen, cannot always beMone with safety ; 
all you €¥i do ig t<^tak£ every precautioju in your power when 
f*u purchase. • Be very particular, very fuH and clear, in^he order 
you for sefd. t£now the seedsman well, if pqpsible. Speak • 
tp him youfself on the subject* if yeffl tarn;, ati<4, in* ‘short, take 
every precaution* ii your po^r, in ojrder to avoid the mortifications 
like tbosfe fif having totte gort cabbage when you expected 
^notherf an^of havin/ rape wjien yon^xpeqted t^irnip^or ruta haga. 
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TRUE SEE]). 

64. But, besides the kind , there as the genuineness to be con- 

sidered. For instance, you wanj sugar-loaf cabbage . The seed 
you sow may be cabbage : it may^too, be sugar-loaf or more that 
than any tiling else : but, still, it may not be true to its kind . It 
may have become degenerate ; it ma) have become mixed , or 
crossed , in generating. And thus, the plants very much dis- 
appoint you. True seed is a great fifing ; for, not only the time 
of the crop coming in, but the quantity and quality of it, greatly 
depend upon the trueitess of the seed. Y u ou will have plants to 
be sure ; that is to say, you will have something grow ; but you will 
not, if the seed be not true , have the thing you want. * 

65. To insure truth in seed, you must, if you purchase^ take, all 

the precautions recommended as to sort of seed. It wifi be seen 
presently that to save true seed yourself is^ by no means an easjy 
matt^. And, theiefore, you must sometimes purchase. Find a 
seedsman that does not deceive you, and stick to him. But, ob- 
serve that no seed Lilian can always be sure. He cannot raise alti 
his seeds himself, lie must trust to others. Of course, he may, 
himself, be ({yceived. Some kinds of seed will keep good many 
years ; and, t therefore, when you find that you have got some very 
true seed of any sort, <H't some more of it : get as much as will 
last you for the number of years that such seed will keep ; and., to 
kii(*w how many years the seeds o* garden plants will keep, see 
paragraph 150. c 


SOUNDNESS <?F SEED/ 

»> * * 

66. Seed may be of the rigfc sort ; it may iSe true to itafsort ; 
and yet, if it be unsound , it w ill ,not $row % and, of course, is a 
great deal- worse than useless, because the sowing $>f it Occasions 
loss of time, loss of cost of seed, loss of use^of lqjjtd, and 0 loss of 
labour, to sliy liothpig* aboutehe disappointment and mortification^ 
Here, again, if you piAchase, jrou mugt r£ly the seedsmacg and, 
therefore, all the aforementioned* precautions are necessary as to 
this # pox:it als£. Iff this case (especiaflytf tjje sowing bet e$ten- 
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sive) the injury may be very great ; and there is jio redress . If a 
mail sell you one sort of Seed for another ; or, if he selPyou untrue 
seed ; the law will give yc^i redress to the full extent of the injury 
, proved ; and the proof can b| produced. But, if the seed does 
not come up, what proof have you ? You may prove the sowing ; 
but, who is to prove that the se<Sd was pot <j/ tilled or scorched in 
the ground ? That it was not eatltn by insects there ? Thjit it was 
noUdestroyed in coming up ^ or in germinating '{ > * f 

67. Inhere are, however, means of ascertaining w hether seed be 

sound , or not, before you sow it in the ground. I know of no 
seed which, if sound and really gootj, will rfot sink in water . The 
tsnsoundness of seed arises from several cau^s. Unripeness , blight , 
mouldiness , and age, ar$ the most frequent of .these causes. The tw o 
first, if excessive, prevent the seed from ever having the germinat- 
ing totality in them. Mouldiness arises from the seed being kept 
in' ttfidamp place, or from its having heated . When dried again it 
becomes, light. Age will cause the germinating quality to evapo- 
rate ; though, where there is a great proportion of oil in the seed 
this quality will remain i ft it for many years, as will be seen by- 
and-by. • 

68. The way to try seed is this. Put a small quantity of it in 
lukewarni water* and let the water be four or five inches deep. A 
mug or basin will do, but a large tumble#*/ tew is best f for then you 
can see the bottom as well as top. Some seeds, MiclPas those of 
Cabbage, radish, and turnip, will, if good, g *to the bottom at once. 
Cucumber, melon, lettuce, endive, and many others, require a few 
minutes. Parsnip and carrot, *and all the winged seeds, require to 
be worked by your fingers in a little vttiter, and well wetted % before? 
you pitf them into the glass : # aud tlie*currot should be rubbed, so 
as to get offjyrt of the hears, which would otherwise act as tlu* 
feathers db as to af duck. Ttys sec# of beet ai^l m%uguf w urzel are 
in a com or shell. The roilgh tlriitgs that wa sow are mtt the 
seed$)%\it thecase* in whidh the feeds are contained, each case 
contailfing^frotn one fjlteseefs., Therefore, theltrial by water is 

as to tjies^two seeds, conclusive; though if the seed be very 
good >^therii^^f^ir or live iraa case, shell and all will sink in 
aftePbeinginthc g^ass &n houR •And, |s^f is & matter of 
such f^eai importance thlt ejery see^l should*grow in a case where 
the plfp^atiuid jd farttpart ; as gflps in rows of beet and.niangul 
wuriel are vfct? UOTrirot, the best wav is totrejec^all seed that 
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will not sink, case and all, after being put into warm water, and 
reiffaining there an hour. 

(if). But. seeds of all sorts are, sometimes, il not always, jnrt 
sound and part unsound ; and, as the former is not to be rejected 
on account of the latter, the proportion of each should be ascer- 
tained, if a separation be not mads. Count, then, a hundred seeds, 
taken promiscuously, and put them into water as before directed. 
If fifty sink and fifty swim, half your seed is bad, and half good , 
and so, in proportion, as to other numbers of sinkers and swimmers. 
There may be plants, the sound seeds of which will not sink ; but 
I know of none. If it be found in any instance, they would, I thiirk, 
be found in those of the tulip-tree, the ash, the birch, and the 
parsnip, all of which' are furnished with Iso large a portion of 
wing. Yet all these, il' sound, will sink, if put into warm water, 
with the wet worked a little iuto the wings first. 

70. There is, however, another way of ascertaining this impor- 
tant fact, the soundness or unsoundness of seed ; and that is, by 
sowing them . If you iiave a hot-bed (or, if not, how easy to make 
one for a hand-glass), put a hundred sefods, taken as before di- 
rected, sow them in a flower-pot, and plunge the pot in the earth 
under the glass, in the hot-bed, or hand-glass. The climate, under 
the glass, is warm; and a very few days will tell f you what pro- 
portion of )«>ur seed is sound. But there is this to be said ; that, 
with stroifg heat under, and with such complete protection 
aho\e, seeds may conn uj) that w ould not ome up in the open 
y round. There may be enough of the germinating principle to 
cause vegetation in a hot-bed, and nut enough to cause it in lh<£ 
open air and cold ground. Therefore I incline to the opinion that^ 
we should try seeds as oar ancestors tried witches ; not by fire, but 
by water ; and - that, following up their' practice, weusffould tepnv 
bate and dertro?> all ^hat do not ^ead^ly sink. * # 


SAVING £ND PRESEIlttNO SEED. 

* o 

71. This is a most important branch of the^ganilgner’s bfisraess. 
‘There are- rules applicable# to particular plants. Th6se will bp 

given in their proper^Jaces. j It is njy business here to sp^&k of 
such as .are applicable to all pitfujs. ft ^ 

72. rirst*«as to^thc saving of seed,^ truest plants, he 
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selected ; that is to say, such as are of the most perfect shape and 
quality. In the cabbage, \\e seek small stem, well-forrnfd loaf, few 
or loose leaves ; in the turnip, large bulb, small ne#k, slemler- 
stalked leaves^ solid flesh, or pulp ; in the radish, high colour (if 
red or scarlet), small neck, few and short leaves, and long top. The 
marks of perfection aie well known, ancLnoije birt perfect plants 
should be saved for seed. The* case is somewhat diffeigit as to 

piaftts, which aie some nr^le anti others female, ‘but \Jiese present 
exceptions to be noticed under the names oj' such* plants. 


,.73. Of plants, the t?arly coming of which is a circumstance of 
importance, the very earliest should be chosen for seed ; tor they 
will almost always be found to include thediighest degree of per- 
fection in other respects. They should liaje great pains taken with 


them ; the soil and situation should he good ; and they should be 
"areiully cultivated during the time that they are carrying on their 
seeif to pAiection. 


74. But effectual means must be taken to prevent a mixing of the 
s&rts, or, to speak in th£ language of fanners, a crossing ef the breeds. 
There can be no cross between the sheep and the dog : but there 
can be between the dog and tlm wolf; and, we daily see- it between 
the greyhound and the hound; each valuable wjjeu true to his 


kind ; and a crass between the two lit for nothing but the rope : 
a word which, on this occasion, I use, in preference to that o halter, 
out &f respect for the modern laws and usages of ni) country. 


75. Theie can be no cross between a cafUmge and ft carrot ; but 
there can be between a cabbage and a turnip : between a cabbage 1 
&nd a cauliflower nothing is more cqjmnnn ; and, as to the diffluent 
sorts of cabbages^ they % will product crosses, piesenling jtwenty, 
and perhaps a thousand, dte^rpes, ffonfthe Karly \oih to tl^e Savoy, 
STurnips will Jiiix with radishes and ruta-baga ; all these \vi|h rap#; 
the result wjll mfx with caUbagAs and caujjfloWas so that, if 
nothing were done to preserve plants true to 4ieir kind, oiff gar- 
dens tvould soon present us* with liule besides meie hethage. 

7 6* As # to the FwilJ 40 t # here dive into them. Suffice it 

that we ksoW|hat all sorts will mix, wheil seed-plants of the same 
neyr eaJh other • and we may easily suppose that this 
4 nay probAly ta^ place fhough the plants stapd^at a Nmsideru % 
distance* apart, *$inqe I Ravt^ in the case of^iny liuliuu coin, given 
proof ^mixture, whdn the plants* were three hundred ycuds from 
each rtheif What pltist the consequence, •then, V>f saving, seed 
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from cucumbers/ melons, pumpkins, squashes, and gourds, all 
growing in*the same garden at the sameftime ! To save the seed 
of two sort n of any tribe, in the same garden, in the same yehr, 
ought not to be attempted; and this jt is that makes^t difficult for 
any one man to raise all sorts of seeds good and true. 

77. Howeveiy sotnp may be swd by every one who has a gar- 
den, and when raised, they ought' to be carefully preserved. They 
are best preserved' in the pod, or. on tlje stalks. Seeds of litany 
sorts will be perfectly good to the age of eight or ten years, if *“ 
kept in the pod or on the stalks, which seeds, if threshed, will be 
good for little at the end of three years or less. However, to keep 
seeds, without threshing them out, ia seldom convenient, often 
impracticable, and always exposes them to* injury from mice and 

f rats, and from various other enemies, of which, however, the 
greatest is carelessness. Therefore, the best way is, except for'' 
things that are very curious, and that lie in a small cdtnpass, to 
thresh out all seeds. 

78. They' should stand till perfectly rife, if possible. They 

should be cut, or pulled, or gathered, when it is dry ; and they 
should, if possible, be dry as dry can be before they are threshed 
out. If, when .threshed, any moisture remain about them, they 
should be placed in the sun, or near a fire in a dry room ; and, when 
quite dry, should be put ilito bags, and hung up against a very, dry 
wall, or dry’boards, where they will by no accident get damp. The 
best place is »ome roorfi, or place, where there is, occasionally at , 
least, a fire kept in winter. $ 

7!). Thus preserved kept from open air and from damp, thfe 
seeds of vegetables will keefV sound and good fpr sowing, for diet 
number pf years stated in th& following Kst ; to which the 'reader 
w;ll particularly attend. Some of the seeds in this t : st will keepj 
sometimes, h yevr lopger, if very r very;. well saved 'and vfry well pre- 
served^ and especially if closely kept from exposure to dm open air. 
But, to lose a crop from unsoundness of seed is o sad thing, and, it 
is indeed negligence wholly inexcusable fb sqjv sged of the sound- 
ness of which we are uoi certain. ~ 1 
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MISAKS 

AEAkS 

Artichoke 


. 9 3 

Asparagus ...... 


10 

iBalrn 


4 

Basil 

a J 

3 

Bean 

1 elon * . . ^ . . V . 

10 

Bean (Kidney) . . 

1 I 'Mint 

...... 4 

B efr 


4 


Corage # 4 Nasturtiujn . 

Krocoli r . . . 4 Onion 

• • • 

Burnet . . , 6 Parsley 

Cabbage 4 Parsnip .• # . . . 

Calabash ♦ * . . 7 Pea . . 

Cale 4 Pennyroyal t 

Cale (Sea) . . . * 3 Potato 

Camdhiile P 2 Pumpkin 

Capsicum , 2 Purslane 

Cafaway 4 Radish \ . 

Carrot ! 1 Rampion 

Cauliflower 4«| Rape 

Celery 10 Rhubarb * 

Chervil ; . # 6 Rosemary 

Gives 3 Rue .? *... 


o 

0 

G 

1 
1 
2 

3 
10 

2 

2 

2 

4 
1 
3 
3 


Com «... 3 

Corn^Salad ............ 2 

5oriahder * M 

Cms s’ 

Cocumbe^ .. .... v ... v 10 
Dandelion ............. t IQ 

Dock ? . # t. . ; # 1 

Endive \ . f . .... . 4^ 

Fennel 5 

Sarlick 0 .. ....... A 9 

Gourd . . * .... o * • * ^10 

H<^> • . ^ ^ • 2 
Horse-Sftd&h ... * 4 

H^sop , ♦ . :« 6 

Jerusafe|Qrtf Artichoke , . g 
Lavendeflfc. . ...... J, . 2 


Leek * 




Ruta-Baga !.... 4 

Salsify . * 2 

Samphire 3 

Savpry 2 

Scorfbnera 2 

Shaldt ^ • 4 

Skirret ' 4« 

SSrrel * . . ^ 7 

Spirfege • • 4 

Squashy 10 

# Tgnsy * 3 

Tarragon# 4 

Thyme 2 

" Tomatum a. . *. ^ . . . / 2 

Turnip 4 

Wormwood * . 2 
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80. Notwithstanding this list, I always sow new seed in pre- 
ference toW, if, in all other reports, I* know the new to he equal 
to the old/ And as to the notion iha<t seeds can he the better 
for being old, even morr than a year old, L hold it to be mon- 
stioiislv absmd : and this opiuiijfl I give as the result of long ex- 
perience, most 'attevti’.er obsermion, and munerous experiments 
made for the express jmrpose of ascei turning ihe fact, 

81. Yet,, it is* a received opinion, a thing taken for granted, mi 
axiom in hoi ticidture,, that melon seed is the bfittes for being old ? 
j\Ir, M uisn \ll says that it ought to be •* about four years old , 
though some prefer it much okler.” And he aiUrwaids observes 
that “ if new seed only ran be had y it should be carried a week or 
two in the brccchcs-jr^rkct, *n diy away some of the moie watery 
particle 1 -* ! ” [{aye be a ret omineudatiou in rules as vu !1 as in 
melon-see.’, this rule has ir , toj liuglish authors published it, and 
French autluus laughed at //, more than a century oust'! 4 

8 *2. Those who can afford to have melons raised in their gar- 
dens can afford to keep a conjurer to raise? then ; and a conjtfrer 
will liardly c< tJescciui to follow common some in his practice. 
This would he lowering the profession in the eyes of the vulgar; 
and, which would b. ' » i v da 'neieus, in the eyes of his employer. 
However, a great deal of tiiis stuff is uraditioinffy ; and how are 
we to tin 1 tin* nmsciene?? to blame a gardener for e rors inculcated 
by gentlemen >f ei udition ! 

8d. I um not dismiss this part of my subject without once morp 
cautioning the reader against tin* of unripe seed. In cases 

where winter overtakes you before your seed be quite ripe, <ihe 
best y ay is to pull up the ’plants :u,d lupig thpm by the ]i eels in^ 
dry airy plape,. till all green depart /froth the stalks, and *ntil they 
be quite diy,'and wholly rid of juice, fhen i:i hot weather,* when 
themed woifill difp out if the points we ie felt standing* pull or 
cu tYhe plants, afid lay them on a cloth in the sun, till the seed be 
all ready to fall 6ut ; for, i {'forced from the pod, the seeefis never 
so good. Seeds vvill^ grow if gathefed \vhe$ they #re green as 
grass, shid aftcrw ards^dried in the sun; but thej>do cfiot *p«?dUce 
plants like those coming from ripe seed. I^ried^ some years ago, 
filty grains ofwheaj, gathered green, ^against fifty gathered ripe* 
Not only weie th e plants Of the former fqeblo, when 0 compared 
with the latter; not only was the^prodbee of the footer two- 
thirds less ‘than that of thf? latter; but*0Vei$ the qualify grajn 
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was not half so good. Many of the ears had smut, which was not 
the ease with those that mine from the ripened seed, though the 
lam^and the cultivation wo*e, in Loth cases, the same;* 


SOW0G. 

'8G. The first thing relating to spicing is the preparation of the 
giound. It may be more or less fine, according to the sort of 
sect! \o be sown. Peas and* beans do not, of course, require the 
ei>rth so fine as small seeds do. Put, still, tlie finer the better for 
everything ; for it is best if the seed be Actually pressed by the 
earfh in every part ; and many sreds if not all, are best situated 
when the earth is trod, thy down iq m them. • 

87. Of course the giound should be godd, either in it%*lf, or 
made good by manure of ,ume sort. But, in all. cases, the giound 
should be fresh ; that is to say, it should be dug just before the 
act of^ sowing, in order that the seeds may have the full b'TL tit of 
the ferments iion y that t^kes place upon every mo\ingof \he earth, 

88. Never sow when the ground is urf ; nor, indeed, if it can be 
avoided, perform any other act vvjth or eo die ground of a gulden. 
If yOu dig ground in wet weathei , you nr ke a sort of mortar of it ; 
it hinds when the sun or wind dries it. The fermentation does 
laot take place : and it becomes unfavourite to uge^tion, espe- 
cially if the ground be, in the smallest deg ret*, stiff in its nature. 
It, is even desirable that wet should not cointtfor some •days after 
grouiy^has been moved; for if the wet come before lire ground 
be dry at top , the earth will rfrrmlogct/wr, and will become bound 
stt tftp. Sow, therefore, if possible, in*<hy weather, but in freshly- 
•pved grtftmd. 

89* Tfee seqpon for sowing jrflll, of course, find a jJlatJb und?fr the 
names of tjje reapec^ve plauts ; and # I do In pe that^it » unne- 
cessary for me lo say that sowi^ according to tlfhy noon is w h^y 
absurd ap<f ridiculou%; and thqjt it arose solely out of the circum- 
stance that our foriSfethers^ who could 'not read, had neither 
almanack not*calenckr t* guide thftn* and who counted by jnoons 
awftfestivate, Instead by months and days oT months. * 

90. A&to tj^e tet Of sowing, jhe distances-and dfcpths differ 
with different plant?, *nd Jllese will, of* court, 6e« pointed out 
under ditjames of those, diffeiftnt plants; but, one thing is com- 
mon ; and thft is that fhey should be sown in rows oi 
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drills ; for, unless they be sown in this way, all is uncertainty . 
The distribution of the seed is unequal the covering is of unequal 
depth ; ar.d when the plants come upcin company with the woods, 
the -difficulty of ridding the ground of the latter, without destroys 
ing the former, is very great in4^d, and attended with ten times 
the labour. Plants’, in their earliest state, generally require to be 
thinned ; w hich cannot be done with regularity unless they stand 
in rows ; and, afc to every future operation, how easy is the labour 
in the one case; 1 and how hard in the other ! It is of great advan- 
tage to almost all plants to move the ground somewhat deep while 
they are growing ; but how i^ this to be done unless they stand in 
rows? If they be dispersed promiscuously over the ground, to 
perform this operation is next to impossible, 

9l/ The great obstacle to the following of a method so ob- 
viously advantageous is the trouble . To draw lines for peas and 
beans is not deemed troublesome ; but, to do this for radishes, 
onions, carrots, lettuces, beds of cabbages, and other small seeds, 
is regarded as tedious . When we consider the saving of trouble* 
afterwards, this trouble is really nothing, even if the drills were 
drawn ohe at a tm.e by a line or*rule ; but this need not to be the 
case ; for a very cheap and simple tool does the business with as 
much quickness as sowing at random. *• ♦ 

92. Suppose there be a bed of Onions to be sown. I make my 
drills in this way, I have what I call a Driller , which is a rake 
six feet long in the head. This head is made of oak, 2 inches by 
2%; and has teeth in at eight inches asunder, each tootle* ‘ being 
lbout six inches long, and an inch in diameter at the head, aq$ is 
pointed i little at the end that meets tlje ground. This gives nine 
eeth^there, being four inches overeat each end of the fypad* fn 
his head, there is a handle fixed of about six fegt long. When 
nv ground TSJ prepared, rake& ni<Jp and smodth, and dieaned from 
*t®es and clock, I begin at the left-hand end of the be<J, and draw 
icross it nine rbws at oyce.* I theii proceed ^taking care^to keep 
;he left-hand tooth of the drilled in the right-hand jlrill that has 
ust b£en made ; so that now I make but eigtk t^ew frills, beccuse 
for a guided the left-hand tootfi goes this time ig the ddjp which 
vas before njade li the Mght-haflnd tcjpth. Thus, aCeveiy draw, I * 
nake eight drills . f And, in this way,% pretty 4ong bei it formed 
nto mice straight drills in a Very few minutes. The sowing, a ^ er 
his, is done with truth, a nd the deJUlj, <k the covering* taust be 
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alike for all the seeds. Ifjt be parsnips or carrot.*?, wlhyh requite 
3 wider distance betweeu % the rows; or, cabbage-plants, which, 
as they are to stand only for a while, do not require distances so 
wide ; in these cases other drillers may be made. 

93. In the case of large pieces ground, a hand-driller is not 

sufficient. Yet, if the land be ploughed , furrows nfight make the 
paths, the harrow might smooth the ground, and the haud-tlriller 
might be used for onions, yr for anything else, llowver, what 
I did in America for Kidney beans was this :• 1 had a roller drawn 
by # an ox or a horse. • The roller was abqpt eight inches in di- 
ameter, and ten feet long. To jliat part of the frame of the roller 
which projects, or hangs over, beyond the roller behind, «L attached, 
by means of two pieces of wood and two pin *, a bar ten feet long. 
Into this bar I put ten teeth ; and near the middle of the bar two 
handles. The roller, being pijt in motion, breaks all the clods that 
the luftrow toas left, draws after it the ten teeth , and the ten teeth 
make ten drilh, as deep or as shallow as the man chooses who 
follows the roller holding the two handles of the bar . 'The two 
pieces of wood, which contiect the bar with the hinder projecting 
part of the frame of the roller, *corh on the phis , so as to let the 
bar up and down, as occasion may require ; and, of rourse, while 
the roller is turning at the end, the bar, with the teetjh in it, is 
raised from the ground. # 

94. Thus are ten drills made by an ox, in about fire minutes, 
which would perhaps require a man more than a day to make with 
a1hoe?\In short, an ox, or a horse, and a man and a boy, will do 
twelve acres in a day with ease. And* to draw the drills with a 

e would, require fprty-eight men at flie least ; for, there if the 
line to bo at work as well a£ the hoe. Ariieat, and evqn peas, are 
in the fields dnljed by machines ; but beans cannot* aiid especially 
\idney-beans. ^Drills must be ulade*: and, wheat* th£T are culti- 
vated on aalarge scale, how tedious aiid expensifU must be the 
^peratioiT to make thi drills by-line and hc^e ! When the drills are 
Bade, the be^ps are Jaid^in af proper distances, then covered with 
1 light harrow ; a$d after all comes the roller? with the teetH lifted 
}p, of course ; a%i alHs smooth and neat. The expgnse.of such 
n apparatus ft, really, nothing worth notice. *1 • t 

95. 1% dtder to header tfte nj^nrch of the ox straight, my ground 
vas ploughed into lands , on^ of wduch took the ten rows of H^id- 
ley-be^psf sd^tha^the ox Hfed only to tyejtep^stralght albng upon 
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the inidcHp of the lund. And in order Jo have the lands fiat, notf 
arched at all, the ground was ploughed'tvvicc in this shape, which 
brought Phe middle of the lauds \ herelhe furious were before If, . 
however, the ground had been tht-ploughed, without any furrow , , 
llii’ii 1 would have been no difficult). I should have started on a 
straight side, f or on the straigTitest side, leaving out any crook or 
angle that there might have been. I should have taken two distinct 
objects, foamd, or placed, beyond the, end of the work, and should 
have directed the head of the ox in a line with those two objects. 

Be foie I started, I shpuld have measured off the width to find where 
the ox ought to come to again, apd then have fixed two objects to 
direct his coining bafck. I should have done this at each end, t;V 
the piece had been finished. 

9b. tr When the seeds, in the garden-sowing, are properly, and 
at suitable distances, placed in the (j^ills, rake the ground, and, 
in all cases, tread it with your feet, unless it be very Ihoist. 0 Then 
lake it slightly again ; for all seeds grow best when the earth is 
piessed closely about them. When the plants come up, thin tliem, 
keep them clear of weeds, and attend to the directions given under 
the names of the several plants. * 


TRANSPLANTING. 

< < 

97. The weather for transplanting is the same as that solv- 
ing. If you do this w ork in icet weather, or when the ground is 
wet, the work cannot be well done. It is no matter what the plant 
is, Whether it be a cucunjber plant, or*an oak-tree. It has bttU 
observed, cs to seeds, that they Kl$e the earth t ojoueft them in 
every p^rt, and to lie close a|)out them. It ig lhe< ‘samp with roots* 
Gjpe half oT*the lYad grow th that see in orchards* arises from neg- 
ligence in the ] planting : from tumbling the ^prth carelcisly in upon 
the roots. f f he earth should be as fine as polsible ; for, if it be not, 
pai t of the roots will remair mntoucfied by th® earth.* If the ground 
he w&t, it cannot b«f fine. And, if t mixe^net^it vfill remain* in a 
sort ofmoftar, aH will clii*g and bind together^ an5 ‘will le^ve 
more or lesscof crjclks, ^hen it becomes dry. 

98. If possible, thereforp, transplant wheii^ the gronfcd is not 
wc^; buj, here again, as in the ca^ of sowing, l^it be dug, or 
deeply riloved,^ and/vell *brokfn, ipunSdiately l^efogp yott transplant 
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) into it. There is a fermentation that takes placeSimm^diatelv after 
\ moving, and a dew arises, tvhich did not arise before. These great J v 
exmeed, in power of causing the plant to strike , anything to he 
obtained by rain on the plants at the time of planting or by plant- 
ing in wet earth. Cabbages and Ruta liaga (or Svvedisli Turnip) 
I. have proved, in innumerable instances, will, *f planted in fleshly- 
moved earth, under a burning sun, be a great deal liner than those 
planted in wet ground, or (firing rain. The causes a*e explained 
in the foregoing paragraph ; and there neve* was *a greater, though 
*a niost popular, error than that of waiting for a shower, in order 
to »set about the work of transplanting. In all the books that J 
have read, without a single exception ; in the English Hardening 
books ; in the English farmer’s Dictio >ary # aud man> other works 
on English Husbandry ; in the Encyclopaedia ; in sliojt, iiP all the 
books on husbandry and on audening that I have ever read, English 
and French, this transplant!^ in shower g weather is recommended. 

99. If you transplant in hot weather, the leaves of the plants 
will be scorched ; but flie hearts will live ; and the heat, assisting 
the fermentation, will produce new roots in twenty-four hours, and 
new leaves in a few days. Then it is that you see tine vVgetation 
come on. If you plant in wet , that wet must he followed bv ihg ; 
the earth, froni being moved in wet, contracts the mortar;/ nature ; 
hardens first, and th$n cracks; anu the # pla»ts will stand in a 
stunted state till the ground be moved about them in dr// weather • 

I could have my w ish in the planting of a piece of cabbages, 
ruta SS^a, lettuces, or almost anything, I would find the grouud 
perfectly dry at top ; I would have it* dug deeply ; plant imme- 
diately ; and have np rain^or three or Pour da)s. 1 would prefer 
no rain for a month, to raid atgthe time of planting# # * 

100. Thisj^ matter of primary importance. How mam crops* 
are lost by trailing for a shower! # Aiul, when 4he stfcwvei 'comes, 
the ground is either not dug, or it has tfeen dug foPsome time, and 
the benefit of the fermentation is wholly l<*st, 

101. Hoviever, tfcer^are some^ewy tender plants ; plants so soft 
an&juicy a&tm b%akj^lutely ljurnt up, and totally destroyed** stAns 

‘and aU,nfi a hot m a few hours. These, ^vhich Jje in a small 
compass, mul be shaded a4 least, if not vfafflcd ,• yjpon their re- 
moval ; fliore particular # no^ce of which will be taken as we 
proceed in the Lilts of the Points. • ^ 

.102* In th£oc\of transplanting, th^main things are ta take care 
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not to bury the heart of the plant ; and to take care that the earth 
be well pressed about the point of the rent of the plant. To press/ 
the earth very closely about the stem of the plant is of little use, 
if you leave the point of the root loose. I bog this may be borne 
in mind ; for the growth, and even tne life, of the plant, depend on 
great care as to^this particular.— See Cabbage , paragraph 130, for 
a minute description of the act df planting. 

103. As jLo propagation by cuttings, slips, layers, and offsets, it 
will be spoken of under the names of the several plants usually pro- 
pagated in any of those ways. Cuttings a»re pieces cut off from 
branches of trees and plants. « Slips are branches pulled off, and 
slipped down at a joint. Layers are branches left on the plant 
or tree, and bent down to the ground, ancf fastened, with earth laid 
upon the part between the plant and the top of the branch. Off- 
sets are parts of the root and plant sejjgrated from the main root. 


, CULTIVATION. c 

r 

104. Here, as in the foregoing parts of this Chapter, I propose 

to speak only of *vhat is of general application, in order to save the 
room that 1 would be necessary to repeat instructions for cultivation 
under the names of the several plants. 1 

105. The ground being good, and the sowing or planting hav- 
ing been properly performed, the next thing is the after-manage- 
ment , which is usually called the cultivation . 

1()6. If the subject be from seef the first thing is to see^that the 
plants stand at a proper distance from each other; because, ifteft 
too dose, they cannot come to good. cLet them also be thinned 
early for, ' e\lui while in seed-kgf, c thoy injure each other. 
Carrots, oarsnips, lettuces, everything, ought io hWbttjped in the 
seed-leaf. " " m , m 

107. Hoc orVeed immediat*y : and, let ige observe here, once 
for all, that weeds neve* ought to be suffered to get to any size 
either in field or garden, and especially in the latter, o 

108. ’ But, besides r the act of killing wep 3 ^, &ilti$ation means 
moving the i Trth between the plants while growing. . This assists 
them in their griwtfi : it feeds them : raises food fer their roots 
to live upon. A mere flat-hofmg ctoes nothing *#ut keep d&wn the 
wee^/s. The hoeing, when the 1 plants are become s^put, should be 
d’eep ; anrl, in yknerpl, vfifch a ho^ that has sppne?,, inftead ©f/t 
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jmere flat plate. In short, a sort of prong in the jJostur j of a hoe. 
\^nd the spane of this proitg-hoe may be longer, or shorter, accord- 
ing #o the nature of the crop to be hoed. Deep-hoeing is enough 
in some cases ; but, in others, digging is necessary to produce a fine 
and full crop. If anybody wilf have a piece of cabbages, and will 
dig between the rows of one half them twice jluriifg their growth, 
and let the other half of the piece have nothing but a flat-hoeing, 
that person will find that thy half which has been 'digged between 
vCill, when the crop is ripe, weigh nearly, if not ‘quite, twice as 
mych as the other half. * t 

*09. It may appear that to # dig thus amongst growing plants 
is to cut off, or tear off, their roots, of which # the ground is full. 
This is really the case, and this does grcat#good ; for the roots, 
thus cut asunder, shoot again from the plant’s side, find new food, 
and send* instantly, fresh vigour to the plant. The effect of this 
tillage is qtflte surprising. We are hardly aware of its power in 
producing vegetation ; and w r e are still less aware of the distance 
to Vhich the roots of plants extend in even direction. 

110. Mr. Tull, the father of the drill-husbandry, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the manner irt which he discovered the distance 
to which certain roots extend. I should observe, • here, that he 
was led to think »f the drilling crops in the fields of England from 
having, when in France, observed the effects of intc. -tillage on the 
vines, in the viueyards. If he had visited America instead of France, 
he would have seen the effects of that tillage m a still moie striking 
fight, plants in the Indiau corn-fields ; for, he would ha\e seen 
th^se plants splindling, yellow, actual^ perishing, to-day, for want 
ploughing ; and, # in four days after* a good, deep, clean® and 
careful ploughing, especially fo hot weather, he w#ulj ham* seen 
them whol ly ch ange their cofour, become of a bright an<^ beautiful* 
green, bending their leaves ovef the 9 intervals, raid gTThving at the 
rate of fo*r jnches in the twenfy^ur flours. 0 

* 111. ^The passagato whiclf I have'alfoded is of sy interesting a 
nature, and ^elates ajnatter of much importance, that I shall 
in#rt it entiie, apd*^lso th opiate made use of by Mr. Tull to illus- 

* trate hirtneanin^. JL shall not, as® so many fliers Jjave, take the 
tlyughts, artft send them forth as my <*vfl ?\or, like Mr. John , 
Chris%ja9i CorVen, a rfien^er of Parliament, steal them from 
Toll, and jjive^lhein, with ^ill the honour beiqjiging U) tht^i, to 
a Bisfroj*. 
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] 12. “ A Ahthod how to find the distance to which roots extend 
horizontally.” A piece, or plot, dug arid made iine, in whole hard 
ground, a*! in Plate II. Fig. 1 . 
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“ The end A 2 feet , the end B J 2 feet, the length of tjie piece 20 
^yards ; the figures in the Aiiddle of it are 20 turnips, sown early, 

, an<J well hoed. The manner of this hoeing must be, a* first, near 
the plants, with a spade, and each time afterwards, a foot dis- 
tance, till the earth be once well dug; and, if weeds appear where 
it -has been so dug, hoe them ^ut shallow #vvith % the hand-hoe. 
But, dig all the piece next the out-lines deep every time, that it 
may be the liner for the roqts to enter, when they ai$ permitted 
to come thither. . If the turnips be all* bigger, as they stand 
%njarer to the end B, it is a proof that t^ey all extend to the 
outside of the piece, and the # Titrnip 20 will appear to draw 
nourishment from six foot distance from its centre. .But if the 
Turnips 16 , 17, 18* 1&, 20, acquire no greater bulk than the 
Turnip 15, it will be clear that their roots extend no faitfter than 
those qf, the Turnip 15 do^s ; which is about four foot. By this 
method tht distance of the extent of the roots of any plant may 
be discovered. — There is also another way to find the length of 
rdbts, by making a Ion J narrow trench, at the distant ^ you ex- 
pect they will extend to,* and fill it with salt; if the* plant be 
killed by the salt, it is certain that some of the roots enlcV it. 

113. “ What put me upon trying this method was an observa- 
tion of two tends, or ridges, (see Plata II. Fiy. 2.) drilled with 
Turnips in rows, a foot asunder, and Vtv even in them ; the' 
ground, at both ends and one side, was hard and unploughed. 
JThe Turnips , not being hoed, were very poor, small and yellow', 
excepHfhe three outside rows b % c d, which stood next to the land 
(or ridge) E, which tend, being ploughed and harrowed, at the 
^ime the land A ought to*have been hoed, gave a dark Houifsliing 
colour *o these three rows* a»d the Turnips in the r^w which 
stood far tiff Jrom the new ploughed landJ'V rec eived so* 
much benefit £rom it as to grovf twice as big a£ an/Tlf the more 
distant r#w$. The row c, bem^i foo! nearer to tfie new ploughed 
'•laud, became twice as large a # s those in </, but the # row' b , which* 
was next to # the laryl Jf, grew much* larger ^et. F is a jicice of 
lutd whole ^roigic^of abouj two perch in Ifength, and ab.ut two 
or thra#foot bi$ad,Iying betwixtnhose two knds w^iich had not 
bgen ploughed that year , it was retftartcal|e th§l, (hiring the , 
length \»f # this^ interjacent hyd ground, the rows bed were as 
small andyellow^as any ‘in tl|e lamlT l*he Thtn/dps yi tin' row' 
dj about ithr^e foot distant* from the land re\:eivin^ a dmilrle 
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increase, proves «they had as much nourishment from the land E 
as from the land A, wherem *iiey stood; which nourishment was^ 
brought K less than half mimbe# of roots of each of these 
Turnips. J n their own l;md they must have extended a >ard all 
round, else they could not have .efiched the land E, wherein it 
is probable theyp fe w ropts went more than am >1 her yar ■ o give 
each turnip as much increase as all the roots had done in tiieir 
own land. Except that it wi/i hereafter appear that the «new 
nourishment, taken at the extremities of the roots in the land E, 
might enable the plants to send out more new roots in their, » 
own land, and receive something more from thence. The rowc, 
being twice as big as the row d, must be supposed to extend 
twice as far ; and the row b four times ds far, in proportion as 
U was jf a bulk quadruple to the row d,” 

1 14. Thus, then, it is clear that tillage amongst growing plants 
is a great thing. Mot only is it of gtfcat benefit to the plants'; not 
only does it greatly augment the amount of the crop, and make it 
of the best quality ; but it prepares the ground for another crop. * 
If a summer fallow be good for the land, here is a summer fallow ; 
if the ploughing between turnips prepare the land for wheat , the 
digging between cabbages and other crops will, of course, prepare 
the laud for succeeding crops. 

116. Watering plan is, though so strongly recommended in 
English Gardening books, and so much in practice’, is a thing of 
very doubtful utility in any case, and, in most cases, of positive 
injury. A country often endures present suffering froy^‘ long 
drought ; but, if even all the guldens and all the fields could X/ in 
such a case, be watered with a watering-pot, I much ft question 
w hether it w ould be beneficial even to tlie crops of the dry season 
itself. * It is . not, observe, rai n water 'that you can p oft e time out of 
a thousand, jitter with. An<% to ^nourish plants, tlievfater must 
be prepared in cjouds and mists ¥ dews. Observe* this^ Besides, 
when rain conies, the earth prepawed for it^y that statd* of the< 
air which precedes rain, and which makes all tiring damp , and 
slackens and loosens fie earth, and disposes tfie rc^t^ and lea/es • 
for the reception of the rain. L To 'pour ^Ser^therefcx^, upon * 
plants, or upfin the where they ^re growing, where seeds 

•are sown, is ncWer ot much use, and is generally. inischiuvojM ; for, 
the aip is dry ; the Ain comes* immediately and bakes the ground, 
and / egetation by hecked, rather tha$ advanced, Jby <i3ie operation. 
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The best protector against frequent drought is frequent digging ; 
or, m the fields, ploughing, i and always deep . lienee will arise a 
'tfrwntatton anti dews> The ground will have moisture % in it, in 
spite of all drought, which the hard, unmoved ground, will not. 
But always dig or plough in dr \ weather , and the drier the wea- 
thej*, the deeper you ought to go, ahd the finer #Y ou ought to break 
the eailh. AVhen plants are covered by lights , or are in a house , 
or are covered with cloths injtlie night time, they may need water- 
ing, and in such cashes must have it given theyi by hand. 

% 116. I shall conclude? this Chapter with observing on what 1 
(ieem a vulgar error, and an error too which .sometimes produces in- 
convenience. It is believed and stated that the ground grows tired , 
in time, of the same sort of plant ; and that, If it be,\ear after 
year, cropped with the same sort of plant, the produce *ill be 
small, and the quality inferior to what it was at first. Mr. Tull 
has indst satisfactorily prpved, both by fact and argument, that this 
is not true. And I will add this fact, that Mr. Missing, a barris- 
ter,1iving in the parish <?f Titchfield, in Hampshire, and who was 
a most excellent and kind neighbour of mine, has a border under a 
south wall, on which he, and hi# father be foie him, have grown 
early peas, every year, for more, vow , thav fifty year§ ; and if, at 
any time, they halt been finer than they were every one year of the 
four or five fears that I saw them, they imfct have been Something 
very extraordinary ; for, in those years, they were as fine, and as 
fyll bearing, as any that I ever saw in KnglancP. 

117*?lstefore I entirely quitted^the subject of Cultivation , there 
WOftld be a few remarks to be ma<[e upon the means of pre- 
dating tlue depredations 4>f vermin, v s0me of which make jlieir 
attacks on the seed, others ctn t^e roots, Others on % stem, others 
on the lear^£g\&bldfi8oms, anti others on die fruit ; but, as t shall , 
have to be very^particular on thi? subject in speaking of fruits, I 
defer it tilfr Iy^ome to the Chapter*on ftuits, 

% 118. fearing nowVreated df the Sifcuatyon, Soil; Fencing, and 
Laying out o£ ^Shrdqps ^ on flie making and managing of Hot-beds 
andt Green4i#^e| j^gnd having given some ^directions as to Pro- 
pagation Sad Cultivation in general* I next proceed to give Alpha- 
betical Lists *of the several* sorts of pbm4s,«fnd,to speak of the 
proper ffedftaent for each,*under the three heads, 1 Vegetables and 
Herbs; Fruits; and Ftowev § . 
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CHAPTER V 

Kitchen-garden Plants , arranged in Alphabetical order , with Di- 
rections relative to the Propagation and Cultivation of each sort . 

t 

* 

119- Tiie plants which are cultivated in the kitchen-garden are 
either such as are for food, or for medicinal purposes. The former 
are generally called vegetables , and the latter herbs ; and then there 
are pot-lieibs and medicinal herbs, which, altogether, form’s a 
strange jumble and inconsistency '• everything being vegetable that 
grows out'of the earth, from a blade of grass to an oak-treo. The 
best fyid most consistent way, therefore, is to give the name of 
Kitchen-garden plants to all the things grown in the kitchen- 
garden, except fruits, which will have a distinct Chapter allotted 
to themselves. The alphabetical order is also the best, because 
each article is referred to with so much convenience. The reader * 
will please to bear in mind what has 'been said in the foregoing 
Chapter^ with regard to propagation and cultivation in general; 
that Chapter being written for the express purpose of preventing 
the necessity of repeating, under every' particular article, directions 
for selecting the sorts, for saving and preserving the seed, for solv- 
ing, for transplanting, and for after cultivation. The rules there 
laid down are applicable to all kitchen-garden plants ; some addi- 
tional rule ’ given in this chapter will apply to each re- 

spectively. After this preface, Mtegin the list of kitchen-gaiylen 
plants in the manner before* described. 

120. ARTICHOKE.*«~*fhis planets propagated either from 
seed or froth offsets . If from the fofrmer, sow tli£ Seed in rows a 
foot apart, Jin' the month oft March ; thin them £ foot apart 
as won as they # are an inch high ; keep them deadly wqpded, and 
the ground moyed, now-and-then, during th^summef ; afid, in the , 
autumn, thoy will be la r rge enough to plant out wjj^ere they are to 
stand and to hear. They are things that reqfiire^ cood deal of 
room,* and a very rich soil. Dung, which wmfii be ndsefe^evous in • 
some cases, ^*an dotfm Jiarm here. TJie ground ^nigbt to be fresh 
dug in the m£nth of October, the plants taken. Up, and the points 
of the roots tipped/* with e shtrp kiftfe. They should, be planted 
in chumps/ at th^fe feet apart in the^ojv of clumps, %nd 0 the rotvs' 
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should be about five feet apart. Each clump should have four 
good plants in it, and these*should be well fastened in tfte ground, 
^acl^ plant standing at aboip nine incheslrom the other. When 
winter comes on, if hard frosts come, the clumps should be covered 
pretty thickly with litter, whi^h, however, should be taken off 
again as soon as the frost is out of tiie ground ; but po plant which 
has been covered to be protected Trom the frost should be unco- 
vered, and the sun left to come upon the ground where it stands, 
before the thaw has completely taken place. In, the spring, the 

^rotind about the cluing should be moved up a little with a fork, 
antl\ nicely broken in dry weather, in MaiTh or April. These 
plants will bear fruit t)f§ first ydtr ; and, if properly managed, will 
continue to bear for a gi%at many years. Whim their roots reach 
stagnant water, or any soil which they do nof like, the plant# begin 
to give out; but, otherwise, they will keep bearing for a great 
number of #years. next spring, that is to say, the second 

spring after being planted out, you will find that they have 
1 sent out great numbers of side-shoots or offsets; you should, 
therefore, move the earth away a little round the clump, and take 
off these offsets, wdiich would otherwise prevent the great, bearing 
of the plant. When you take off these offsets, you will find some 
very stout, while ..others will be very weak ; and, if you want a new 
plantation, these offsets are as good plants* as any ; and if stout, 
they will bear the first year, but, and very conveniently, they will 


come into bearing after the old plants have done. Th^artichoke, 
althoflg^so robust a plant, is very sensible of the frost. Therefore, 
ea<jji clump should have the earfli drawn up pretty much about it 
the fall^of the year, but % in dry weatfiar if possible, and in # very 
severe feather, some litte* should iJe^laid on the top of each 
clump, being •aU/vays taken off as soon as the frost is completely < 
out of thegroiiud. f In the spring, the whole of the gjoufid ought 


to be car^’ully flug, and the eatth levelled down (jom the sides of 
/*the cluiflps ^the offlfcts should now b^ takeu off, and the plants 
left to produda their crop.* The rows of plants bfcing ii\e feet 
apart, affordj m opportunity for planting Qtlier things between 
• them ; Jmt . this j^a^rfcirdly bfc don^ to any gr^t advantage except 
yoji be in velty great want room ; for,^vl^^|ou i gaiX in this way, 
you los^h# the imperfect Culture of the artichoke?. They love 
cool ground, though not fetagt^nt wgtfcr atthe b(\tom ; and perhaps 
the best sittwrfion for them would be under the^south\ide h^lge 
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of the outer garden. One row of clumps along under that hedge, 
and at three feet from it, would contain iifty clumps, which would, 
if well cultiuited, produce enough far any family in the worltq 
The artichoke is a large, rude and tall thing, and, thus situated, it 
would not intercept the view of p ettier crops. If part of that 
shady hedge yvere waited for other things, you might ha\e two 
rows of aitichokes, extending half the length of the row before 
mentioned. Those who are very fond of artichokes might have 
some few clumps in an earlier spot ; and, to have them late in the 
year, the latest should be cut off w ith s*ems as long as possible, 
and these stems stuck 1 into moist earth or sand in a cool shed or in 
a cellar ; pieserved in which manlier manj^eople ha' e them to eat 
in January. There are two sorts of this plant, the ditierence of 
which consists, 1 believe, solely in the fruit, or rather of the flower ; 
for, after all, the seed is the fruit. One of these sorts bears a coni- 
cal head, the other a head which is round* The latter is larger 
than the foimer, but I never heard that tSere was any difference in 
the quality. If you wish to save the seed* of this plant, you or?ght 
to let some of the earliest heads remain uncut, they will flower like 
a thistle in the summer, and flic seed, very much like that of 
the suntlowe'*, will he ripe in the fall. Gather it when per- 
fectly dry, rub it out of the husk, and put it by ifi a very dry place, 
where it will keep good for three jears at the least. 

121. ASPARAGUS. — This plant is raised from seed only. It 
is contain jd in smiSl berries which are first green and then red, 
each of which contains two or three black seeds which are^fjpe in 
the month of October. The seefl should be then gathered, made 
perfectly diy ; the pods kept whole and hung up in a^ dry placjg^ 
for use ; when wanted to die sown, it should be rubbed out of the 
pod. ^Out^of the pod the seed will keep four-or,Av£ years ; but if 
in the pul and* kept dry, it WMuld^probably kSep twenty. To have 
a ^{r tragus beds there are tvyo ways $f going to ww£ : firgt : sowing 
the seeds in the beds at once ; and, ^second, Rising t[<fe plSnts else- 
where, and transplanting them into beds. The be^a ought to be 
four feet wide, and ijbt more, because you ablfe to*cut 

the asparagus w ithout going upon thfe bedlK^ff^he groOijd where * 
the beds are 1 to be lipy^a^dry bottom Jo a gfgfct de0h, the beds 
may stand pretty nearly upon a level with the common %ar$i of the 
garden ; but, if tl*; bottom bq wef? the paths between the beds 
oug^t to be dec]** they ought to servers trenches ;%r #wparagu» 
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does not like to have its roots sopping in wet ; and yet it likes rich 
and rather moist ground. is understood that the whole of the 
garden has been trenched tj> the depth of three feet nine inches, to 
, which depth, however, the*, root of the asparagus will not be very 
long in going ; for, if the cultu^ be good, and the bottom free from 
stagnant water, a plantation w;ill last a # good l<*ng life-time, or 
'"more. The ground being manured well, welt-dug, and made very 
fine, Jay out your beds in March, in diy weather ; or, indeed, in good 
ground, any time in April may do very well. Suppose four beds 
^o be wanted, each of tjicm as long as the width of one of the plats 
lu^fhe garden. Lay out the four be^s at tin? west end, for instance, 
of plat g ; and the beds will, oT course, run, from north to south : 
each bed is to be four feet wide and ea'di allfey between the beds 
two feet, or two feet and a half, w ide. As yon mark out yc*r beds, 
drive down, at each corner, a pin of some durable wood, about the 
size, of yogr wrist (if it be a stout one), and going dow n into the 
ground a foot and a half at least, leaving six inches to be above 
grqjund ; these pins being always ready to apply the line to, wil 
prevent the beds from ever* getting out of their proper shape. Hav- 
ing laid out the beds, make threg lines along each, placing the first 
line at six inches from the outside of the bed. The lines are to be 
a foot apart, and # that will leave six inches from the outside line to 
th$ outside of the bed ; sow the seed along these lints, press it well 
down into the ground, and cover it lightly. The plants will be up 
in June ; and, as soon as they are fairly up, thii* them to £*foot apart, 
&nd bean them very clean and nicely hoed all the summer. They 
will, in the autumn, have stalks*or haulm about a foot high, which 
wilt turn yellow in the month of Nov$ipbcr. When it does so cut it 
%ff, and cover the bdU an lgch or tw<?‘8<rep with a mixture of wood 
ashes or othei^cgmpost. Thus the beds will lie alfthf whiter. In # 
the springfftforch, df early in 4pP**ilf move the tysbf^he feeds with 
a fork , and carefully pick oat all \%eeds that ^nake their *tp- 
^jearanc#; Jbd themjthrow ujjon the beds earth about two inches . 
deep from thl^dleys, making that earth very fine, and keeping the 
edj^s of the tilers v%ry % smooth and straight.* The plants will now 
send out^everal ( Sh8&a§from rach crown, and. if kept clean # during 
the summer, *he%aulm will attain the hei^ht\f thre® feet. This 
yeJr tl^ plants wiji bear s*>rne seed ; but no ftoticeiis to be taken • 
of that * and, in the month of November, whenV^he haulm becomes 
‘yellow, yj>u dbt it off ggaip close to the ground, \and laj on g^ojl, 
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well-prepared compost, partly consisting of rotten dung, to the 
depth of two inches or a little more. ',In the spring, in March, 
throw upon the beds three inches deqp of -earth out of the alj/eys. 
Bieak it very line, and attend to keeping the sides of the bed \eVy 
smooth and erect. This is the //third year after sowing ; and if 
the ground be good ip its nature, aud if all these instructions 
be duly attended to, there will be some heads of asparagus tit to 
cut. The four beds will contain 588 stools or crowns ; and if you 
were to cut only four heads of asparagus from each crown, you 
would have above twenty hundred bundle&.of asparagus, a hundrecj 
in each bundle. However, 9 unless the crowns be very strongs it 
would be best to wait another year ; and then, without cutting any 
but what would be Very fine, }ou would b&ve inore than any family 
“ of reasonable size would want to consume. Iu the fall of this thiid 
year, cut down the haulm as before ; put on manure again as be- 
fore ; and, in the next spiing, take another two and a half inches of 
earth out of the alleys and put on the beds, as before. The alleys 
will now be deep enough, and you need neater throw any more earth 
upon the-beds, except the shovellings upof what has fallen into them 
from the beds by washing or crumbling ; and this ought to be done 
every spring, in March. Every fall, the haulm ought to be cut off; 
and some little matter of manure, rather of a littpry. sort, Scattered 
on; and this ought to li 2 forked up every spring, previous to the 
shovelling up of the alleys. One very great fault, in the manage- 
ment of asparagus bads, is to suffer the seed to drop and to remain 
on the beds. This seed will grow and become plants ; ink 
short time you have the bed all id confusion, young oncs^gro^jng 
at the top, and old onca> growing underneath. Therefore, the 
haulm ought to be cut offvJefore the s$ed drdps ; and if it should 

, by accident*', drop in the cutting of S;he haulm, $ie*seed ought to 
be swepf* capdiilty^up with a Iwoom and carffcd atfiSy.* 5 It is the 
practice of many persons,** and of*most persons, *to sow lettuces 
onions, and radishes, upop asparagus beds^ which^tre taken off 
before the hirulm of the asparagus risae to anyc onsidjerable height, 
but this is a very bath practice :* these plants the asparagus, 
they prevent its due cultivating ; ami, in#K$l,^he injury to you 
as a gardened is piutdj greater than its^good. In tkte cutting of 

• asparagus, griat care must be taken k> use a. proper <£pstvume%t, 
x and tp make the Jtut in* a propeftnanner. The inttrutaeut is a 

kjjifjp ma(\e with, teeth, like a saw, w^iich ought t<&be j>ut down ‘ 
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close by the side of the shoot which you are goinfe to Vut oft’, and 
then you separate the shocf from the crown by a push almost per- 
pedicular ; for otherwise, *you might destroy three or four shoots 
irf the cutting off of one. Those shoots which you do not cut off 
for the purpose of eating are |pft to go on to become haulm, and 
these are cut down annually a^fhe time* an<J in flhe maimer de- 
^scribed. Such is the manner of raising asparagus from seed. The 
manner of raising from plagts is this : you sow the asparagus in 
March or April, in the same manner as described* for the beds, in 
aome other spot ; and,* when the plants cope up, you thin them 
culefully to the distance of about three inches apart, keeping them 
very dean all the summer. In October, or in March the next 
year, you make your be3s as before ; and, instead of sowing seed 
in the three rows upon each bed, as before directed, plant these 
plants at a foot apart in these rows, placing their crowns about 
half* an inch below the $op of the ground, and then covering 
the bedswer an inch or two deep with good compost, or fine 
manure of some sort dV other, having amongst it some salt, not 
too much, or a pretty good portion of w ood-ashes. You then 
proceed with these beds, autummand spring, precisely in the same 
way as with the beds of sown asparagus ; and you way, perhaps, 
have them fit to cat a year e*arlier ; and, if great care be taken, that 
will certainly be the case. The asparagus is # so excellent a plant ; it 
id a O good, and is so great a favourite, that it is one of the few 
garden plants that is worth the trouble and expense of a hot-bed, 
and fffi^cularly as the trouble^ which it gives is in an inverse 
proportion to its value. To have asparagus in hot beds, w hich 
-jgou may frave if you wil^ from Noi^fiiber until the time tlmt it 
Comes ip the open ground^ tljis is the method : mal^ a h*id ac- 
corfing to ^he rules laid down* in Chapter III. The b£d ought to 
be strong or weak, that is to Say high or low'/accirarling to the 
season of tifc^ear. In November, for iftstance, yo* want but little 
heat : itt # JanViry ancti February a great deal : lessen March, and 
scarcely any JTo Have the*plauts, make a bed the rows 

on jrhich shpula # bfe.seven inches apart, and the plants six niches 
•apart in* the rov% this* bed with plants ^hat hav^ stood one 

yeajelsewher^in the mannei*before-mentioaecl| Let them stand 
two yea^ this' JbeSi, and b^ managed ther^ just in the same 

manner as if they were going \> stand 'there for ever. At the eild of 
these two yetif » t* sodn 1 ** Bhe haulm turps yellow, the plants vidH* 
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be fit to taje to put into hot-beds. When you have made your 
bed, and the heat is sufficiently up, pvt good earth upon it four 
inches deep or thereabouts. The.i take up the plants, or, richer 
the crowns from their bed, and place them upon the earth in the 
hot-bed, as near together as they,! can conveniently stand. Take 
care that the crowns are all of the? same height in the hot-bed, and 
bring them from the garden beds with their balls of earth to them, 
and their v.oots * as little torn as possible. When you have the 
crowns all neatJy atuj, evenly arranged upou the beds, fill all the 
interstices between them with fine earth, »give the whole a gentle 
watering, and then cover the crow ns over with fine earth six inches 
deep. If the bed bo a pretty strong one, and, if you give ah judi- 
ciously, and keep frosts effectually out, ybu may dut asparagus in 
twenty days from the time that you put the crowns into die bed ; 
but you must be watchful to give as much air as the season will 
permit, otherwise the asparagus will be spindling, wilbbeof a* pale 
colour, and will have very little taste. It may 60 happen that, 
when yon are ready to put your asparagus into the bed, the crowns 
may be locked up from you by frost. To be prepared for this, put, 
in due time, moie litter, or straw* upon your stock of crowns than 
the frost can* penetrate through. If you wish to have but one hot- 
bed of asparagus every year, your annilal provision* of crowns will, 
of course,' be accordingly. These crowns will give you, in the hot- 
bed, asparagus for a month or six weeks : and that too, if you please, 
in January or tebniary. When they have borne their crop, they 
are of no more use, and will of course, be flung away ; htu they 
are worth the trouble, "'and 1 know of nothing more sure to be 
attended with success. 5f the weathgr should prove very severg^ 
wliilqjlie crow, ns are in thefbed, not pnly thick coverings, bijj; lining$ f 
must be resorted to, aud these you wfil find fully described under the 
head of Cupumiiier. As toHhe 'sorts of asparagus of Which some 
people talk, l v for my part, couM never discover any difference ; 
some talk of f ed-toppqd and son*$ of gr<$n-topg$d ; but I an* 
convinced that all the difference that there is i sJfa be traced to 
the spil, the climate, £md the culture. * * c * 

122. BALM.-y This is a herb pdrely flfefficinal. . A voiy little of 
it is sufficient in ayy garden. It is p$ppagat$d front seed, or from 
offsets. W hen offee planted, the^xnhf care required latodsee that 
it does not extendi itselPtoc>^i$jdely.£ 1 

123. 6ASIL is a very sweet anmialipbt4ierb, befiugqf two sorts*, 
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the dwarf and the tall. It should be sowed in very finAeartli early 
in the spring, and transplanted into earth equally fine, with very 
great care. But let me hefe speak of the place for hcrfcs in gene- 
ral. They should all be collected together in one spot, if possible. 
The best form is a long bed, sVith an alley on each side of it, the 
bed too narrow to need tranipliilg in ordef to«reuch the middle of 
it. The herbs should stand in rows made across this bed, the 
quantity of each being in due proportion to the consumption of the 
family ; for it is a uiaik of great want of judgment to occupy great 
fpaces of ground with things that can be of jio possible use. We 
often see, in a gentleman’s girded, as much parsley growing as 
would he sufficient for the supply of a large Country tow n ; and, as 
to minty I have -Often seen it covering several rods of groun^, when 
the sensible original intention was that it should be confined within 
the spac£ of a couple of square yards. Mint, - however, forms an 
exception t 8 what has just been said about collecting the herbs to- 
gether in one place ; for its encroachments are such that it must 
be* banished to some spot where those encroachments can occa- 
sionally be lestricted by the operation of the spade. 

124, BEAN,— Bean is the •name given to two plants having 
very little resemblance to^ each other in almost anv^iespeet. In 
the French language, they have two different names wholly dissimi- 
lar to each other. That sort which we call our bean, and which is 
an upright plant, rising very high, producing a very Jarge seed, 
is called garden-bean or hone-bean , that species the French 
call /StftV that species which w^call kidney -bean (because the seed 
is anactly in the shape of a kidney) or French-lean, because, I 
suppose, k came originally from Fraw*^ the French call lunHcot ; 
which tetter name has giveq*ise to an application 06 it, tffry cu- 
rious, bufc^quite Congenial to the # turg of mind ami taste of^those by 
whom it has b^ 5 n adopted. T^hus, we see a didfi of steward lqut- 
ton mad^ # rkher tha^i its own means would affoifi by all manner 
of ingredienm, callcfl a haAcot of mutton ; whereas the French 
mean by a hara^to# mutton a dish ftill of hiyicots or beans, w ith a 
little morsel %f nmlkm $tewe4 along with theih. The English bean, 
which 1 * thaj tltitwe have now tfl speak of,%a$ sevaral \arieties, 
the favourije among whicfl is the broefd %cah, dr fVindsor bean . 
The long-pod is the ne^t best* though \here ire several others of 
. neatly the sai^e form, size, ahd qiftlity. But there is, one Wan, 
whickii ^called the Mazaqan* whichtcfcmei earlier than the 
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and wiiicfT, on that account, is justly esteemed by those who like 
this sort of vegetable, which, I must Confess, 1 do not. All this 
tribe of bfeans thrive best in moist and stiffish ground ; but, if we 
desire to have them early, we must sow them early ; anti, near a 
wall, facing to the south, they may be sowed in November and 
even in Octofier ; and, if kept * earthed up pretty nearly to tlidr 
tops, and in very sharp weather, covered from the frost, they will 
stand the \ inter pretty w ell ; and will be a little earlier than those 
which are sowed in the latter end of February or beginning of 
March. Another way to have these early *beaus is to sow a spja’i 
patch, and to let them come up within an inch of one another. 
Standing thus upon a small piece of ground, they are easily pro- 
tected in sharp w eather ; and afh ready to be removed, by trans- 
planting in the first mild weather in March; but even then they 
should go into the w armest part of the garden. Another sowing, 
even of these, should take place in the latter end of February, or 
very early in March ; which is the time also for sowing the Wind- 
sor bean, the long-pod, and all the other varieties. Of the Wind- 
sor bean and the long-pod another sowing should take place in 
April, and in every month until July ; that is to say, if the family 
like them. The sowings ought to be of small extent, however, for 
the crop t is large, and the plant, when it has she'd its blossoms, is 
no great beauty, though exceeding almost all others in the sweet- 
ness of its flower. Mice are great enemies of he ms, or more pro- 
perly speaking, they love them too much, as the cannibal said of ,hj$ 
fellow' creatures. This love, however, sometimes proves extremely 
inconvenient to the bean-jih.nter ; and, therefore, these gentry must 
be kept down, which th£* easily are, r however, by brick-trapsjwi 
whicK gardeners know very well hoy tc> set. The jiepth id which 
the larger' beans we sowed is ^boyt three inches, *aud t#ie smaller 
ones about 'tw o inches and a half ; c but, in every c^e, all tlm earth 
draw n out of tile drill* should be put in agaiij, upon the^ans, and 
trodden dovyn upon thtein with the whole 0 weightArf the body 
of a stout man ; foj- the more closely tkej&arifjJrcssed into the 
giound,aud the grohnd is pressed O upon thei£f,cthe t-iore certainly 
and thp m ^re vigorously wifi they grow ; and <ihe jnore difficult * 
too, will it be for Aie fnfte to displace them. - c 

124. BEAN ( KIDNEY) 4 whici? theFpmch call HAkl£OT — 
The varieties here are perfect^ endlfess ; but there two distinct 
descriptions of the kidney bean, dwarfs, and dimbegi* Yhemode 
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however, of propagating a nt| cultivating is the same in fX)th cases, 
except that the dwarfs require smaller distances than the climbers, 

. and # lhat the latter are groWn with the assistance of polfcs, which 
the former are not. This is a plant, very different, indeed, in its 
nature, from the /eve, or English £ean : it is a native of a warm 
climate ; very sensible of frost,\ind only # one» degree more hardy 
than the cucumber, and not at all more hardy than the squash. 
The very slightest frost checks the growth of the plant and changes 
the colour of the leaves ; and the leaves ait? absolutely scorched 
ilj^by frosts not sufficient to produce ice any thicker than gauze ; 
so that we have here a summer plant, to all intents and pur- 
poses ; a plant that must be cultivated undercover of *80106 sort 
except at times when there is aeomplet^ absence of frosty The 
general time for sowing kidney-beans, in ground quite open when 
• there is no shelter of any sort, and where covering is w holly im- 
practicable, is the^7\<tf of May, £ beg the reader to bear this in 
mind ; £ have tried the thing often enough ; nine times out of ten 
easier sowing does no go^od ; and even sowing at this time has 
frequently been found too early. £ have had my kidney beans all 
cut off in the month of June^ and, therefore if crop* be* the 
object, the first week in S^ay is quite early enough, especially for 
the climbers. But, people wish to have some small portion, at 
any rate, of so capital a vegetable a> eafly as the; possibly can. 
Tbpse who have the means have them all the winter in hot 
; but a hot-bed or hot-beds are insufficient for such a pur- 
pose. In cur case, therefore, \^e must be content with the south 
face of a wall, which, if marie proper#ise of for this purpose, will 
•produce beans from twelve to tw enty -4^ys earlier than they c«#n be 
had in perfectly open grouiTd^ • A single row put in, ,two«Jnches 
deep, clo%* to th% wgll, the beans at about thre^ inAes jipart in • 
the row, about jhe tenth of April, and earthed lip to Ae seed leaf 
as soon §#,ttey are t^ove ground, and Kept rareiuMy screened from 
*frost every wght bf the leading of aboard or some other thing 
against the ingle row ob these beans, being also of the 

earliest sort, #will*%t the south of England* produce bean* fit to 
gather ftTthe las* week of June ; •while the Vune sgrt of beans 
saved in the open ground, St the same tiutfc, will cither rot in the 
groundVno jiever dome up*; o^will, after coniiig up* be so injured 
.by the weathy as to be oveltakeiwby beans sowed early in May, 
and will, ^tftet^all, not prcxfuce^a crop fcaif so abundant.* A gorkl 
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general tii^e fo/ sowing the first dwarf beans for a crop is the first 
of May ; to have a constant supply, yew should sow on the first of 
every month , August inclusive. fhb climbing beans should be 
sowed about the 10th of May. The culture of beans is a veiy easy 
matter. For the dwarf sorts, yo^ make drills two feet apart and 
two inches defcp, Wy the beans <4'long at three inches asunder, lay 
the earth o\er them and tread it down hard. As soon as they 
arc up, wlujch is very quickly, draw tlve earth from both sides 1 (but 
not when it is \fet) close up to the stems, quite as high as the bot- 
tom of the astern of the seed leaf, and thfcu give all the ground r, 
good deep hoeing. The dwarf heaps want nothing more than this : 
they push on at a great rate ,0 they begin to show their blossoms 
in ten days, ami, if th* frosts keep away, you have beans in a very 
short time. Even while they are producing, you, can, if you please, 
dig along the centre of the intervals, and there have another crop 
of beaus ; or, if you like better* savoys, broccoli, or other things 
for the autumn or the w inter. The beans are soon taken off, and 
your ground is ready for any succeeding crop. As to the climbers, 
they are sowed and cultivated in the same manner f and they will, 
if yob please, creep about uponfthe ground : but that is not the 
best way. They should be planted in a double row, same, depth 
as the dwarf beans, and the two rows about' six inches apart. 
Then there should be an interval between each two double rows 
of the or six feet; they should be earthed up in the same man- 
ner as described for the dwarf beans, and, as soon as earthed Ufp 
the poles should be put to them. The poles ought to be about 
eight feet long, and there fought to be two rows of poles to effcry 
d ou Me row of beans, noT -placed upright, rbut diagonally; andi 
placed- on ^ho internal side of the feeafts. The pojes on wne side 
of the doubts iow ought to point one way, aqel those or/ the other 
side the other w\vy, forming together a sort of ropgh trellis work. 
Beans will go out limbing and bearing till they ggt to-tbe^DjE., There 
are two very distinct varieties of theste climt^ets. Otik has a white 
seed, and has the pyrfect kidney shape, the ^d^ifcry long and 
perfectly smooth. This is called tjie Dntch^wmel^ and is very 
highly esteemed, v*he other Variety has a seed n^t so fiat, of a 
black and red colour, if lAs a short poft^ compared With the other, 
and that pod is rough, insteajl of b$ing sipooth’, and th^bl^ssom is 
red, iiistea^ of being white, as th^ case of the l^utch runner, . 
ftut there *is a white ^ort #f e this be^n alSo, like the jed-Bloseomed 
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b&Ki in all other respects, but having a white seed arid a white 
blossom. These are caliechrw^A runners , because the pod differs 
front that of other kidney- bians in being rough instead «f smooth. 
These are most admirable plants: they bear prodigiously; their 
product is, perhaps, the most delicate of all ; and, from the latter 
end of July, until the actual conling of the frostst they continue 
to blow and to bear without the least relaxation, let the weather 
be a£ hot or as dry as it may* The Dutch-runner is # not a very 
great bearer, and it gives otlt in a comparatively short space of 
typf : it will, too, hav<? good cultivation apd favourable aspect ; 
whereas the rough runners will^grovf in the shade, will climb up 
hedges and trees, will suffer their stems to be smothered with 
weeds, and will continue to ornament whatever they cling to, and 
to produce in abundance at the same time. But there is one pre- 
caution applicable to all sorts of kidney-beans, which must be by 
no means neglected J and that is, to take care that no pods be left 
upon the plant, to contain beans approaching to a state of matu- 
rity ; for, the moment tliere are such pods, they draw away all the 
strength of the plant to themselves, and it would produce’ no more 
pods fit for use. It is the sanJIe with the cucumber, shffcr one 
cucumber to become large # and yellow, and to begin to ripen its 
seed, and not another yotlng cucumber will come upon the same 
plant, As to the sorts, or varieties, of Swarf be, ms, the yellow 
dwarf, that I have imported from America, I have found to be 
ihe earliest by several days, afid also the greatest bearer. There 
is the black dwarf, which is t^eemed early also. The speckled 
dvftirf is a great bearer, but not so eaity. The best way, probably, 
is tp sow*one row of each on the sasq^day ; and though tl* dif- 
ferenc€*in thejtime of comiti^tn may not be much, it ipay hit some 
thing, aiM nothing pught to be # neglected in the of^a vegeta-* 
ble so universsjly and so justly esteemed. It i curious that the 
Amerit^ig should fallow the example of the French with regard to 
the use of tflfe produce of thef kidney- Wean. They’ eat them, as we* 
do^in the rather, they %at»the po^j, as we do ; but they 

eat them mftre irapiently injthe bean itself, fftid that at two Hifferent 
stages, ‘first, ^vhtn it has got its ftfll size in t?h> pod, §nd when, to 
me, it appears a tery nasty* thing ; andjtefionil,, they eat them as a 
w inte/wegetable : % they foak tj^rn and boil them. "Tl ie French do 
the same, and I can by no ileans ^discover that this w as evbr the 
pracficeln England. Thl sejd of th,€i kiduey-bean mat always *be 
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saved in Ifyglarfd with great facility, if we would but take the pro- 
per means ; that is to say , forbear frojn eating the earliest pods. 
We ought always to set apart a row, Or a piece of a row, for 4ecd, 
and resolve never to touch it till the seed be ripe. This is hardly 
ever done : we keep eating on : ahfive all things, we take the first : 
those that we save £pr seed are sgfbh as have had the good fortune 
to escape us, so that our seed of this important plant is generally 
very bad ; it is but half ripe, and a grqgt deal of it rots as sobn as 
it is put into the groi^ud. If the seed of this plant be well ripened, 
it will keep good, if kept in the pod , f6r several years ; but if 
taken out of the pod, it cannot be relied on after the first year. ^It 
is always the best way to keep it in the pod until it be sown, if 
that be practicable. It continues to be nourished there, and nature 
has excluded it completely from the air. 

125. BEET. — Some people enumerate several varieties of the 
beet, and these of different colours. There are but tvio cultivated 
in our gardens, aud the great sign of their perfection is their deep 
blood colour, a deficiency in which respect is regarded as*au 
imperfection. One of these is tap-rooted, like a carrot, and the 
other pretty nearly as much a bulb as the common garden turnip. 
The. seed of {he beet is a little, round, rough pod, thick and hard, 
and containing within it sometimes two, and sometimes three, black 
seeds. The pod is so\ved, for it is impossible to get the seed 
out of it and to separate one from the other. T o have fine beets* 
th/e ground* should be ( dug very deeply and made very fine.. Ther^ 
ought to be no clods in it, especially for the tap-rooted beet ; for 
clods turn aside., the tap-root^nd spoil the shape of the beet. No 
fresh flung, by any means ; for that causes sicje shoots to go out 
in search o£ it, and thereby makes the root forked instead of 
.straight ; and M as in the' case of carrots, a fprktd roof" is never 
considered to b&y a good one. ' The ground l\ping well and 
deeply dug and t brokcu, drills should be nicely mado* about two 
feet apart, and the seed kid along at the'* depth^bf about an 
inch and a half, and at about a couple^ of in^Kbs from each 
other. o The earth that came out of the drill s&Sild be put baqk 
upon the seed, and/hould be <-press^ down upon it vefy hard, 
with the head of the rake, the foot of naan being too rude for 
* this purpose. f \Vheh the plants cojpe up, t they^should'tte «fhinned 
to about nine inches apart ih*the <bw : the groui^ should be 
nicely flatJioeJ aud kept <dean during life smmoer : jp October the 
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rta(s should be taken up, the leaves cut off witffin a'Cjuarter of 
an inch of the crown, the npots put to dry in the sun for a week 
or ifiore, and thcif put away in some dry place, or packed in 
saud like carrots for winter use. Beets may be transplanted, 
and will, in that way, get to aVer^ good size, but they are apt 
to be forked. They should reWiain in the #eed*bed till about 
the size of a radish, such as we eat at the table, and be put in 
immediately in very fine earjh, and they will do very w^ll, though 
they will not be so* smooth as those that awe left? to stand where 
tjiey are sowed. • # 

^126. BROCCOLI. — There are two distinct species or kinds of 
the broccoli ; the purple , aud the white. There are, besides, a 
sort that is of a brimstone colour , and anytfier that is greenish ; 
but these only come from a mixture of the other two sorts? One 
of which is white, or, rather, cream colour, not so white as a 
cauliflower? and the other is of a bright purple colour. Broccoli 
is eaten from about the beginhing of November, to about the 
mi8dle of April. The # purple sort comes earliest ; and the white 
is not generally in much perfection until about the middle of 
February. There is a purple Sfcrt w hich is called Cape' broccoli, 
which comes earlier, I believe, than any of the ether purple, 
this being a purple too. Gardeners talk of early broccoli seed, 
and of late ; and doubtless, by dint of great care in saving seed 
from the earliest heads, the habit of early produce in^the plants 
jpayd>$ produced ; but, while I do not think there is much in 
this, it ought to be attended # to when people go to purchase 
seed. The time for sowing the purple broccoli is about the 


beginning* of April, if yoR wish to h/a^e it in the autumn :Aid in 
the beginning of winter ; *anil, if you wish to hav*i it*m the 
spring, tlfc* begitmii|g of May is a ^proper time^to^ow.. Some-* 
thing, however* depends upon^the goodness, askw ell fls the earli- 
ness, of/h eaground^ for, in good ground, especially if it be m a 
warm situanon, yofl may venture tef sow either* earlier or later * 
than the tknfefther& mentioned. • The first week in May is quite 
time enough toJhw the wjiite broccoli ; for, *if sowed earlier, 
it gets # tdo njuck heat before the •summer i§ over ; *it begins to 
fotra a he^l or flower before the frost ^dhies,; and, if the head . 
be onl^ 1 closely approaching towards outward appearance, sharp 
-frost will d^troy it: it wilt rot® aud, as this sort of broccoli 
never* seflds gut sprouts fronj the side, jou lose th% produce 
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altogether, I' Now, as to the manner of sowing the seed, as to ^he 

manner of treating the plants after t^iey are up, as to the man- 
ner of transplanting them where they a're to sfcflid to produce, *Und 
as to the cultivation while they are going on towards a state of 
producing, these are all the sanlc as directed in the case of 
the Garbage, 'undo? which hea^’l shall give full and minute 
instructions relative to all these operations. But there is this 
difference between the cabbage and ^he broccoli, that the' lat- 
ter, being a much larger plant than any of the garden cabbages, 
must have a greater , space to grow in. ‘The rows ought to 
three feet apart, and the plants, at two and a half feet apart, 
in the rows. The broccoli plants have long stems ; and, there- 
fore, the earth should be, at different times, during their 
growth, drawn up to them, not only for the purpose of keep- 
ing them upright, but for the purpose of nourishment also ; 
for roots will start out of the sides of the stem and commu- 
nicate great vigour to the plants. The same ought to be done, 
indeed, in the case of cabbages; but with more care in the case 
of the broccoli. 

128. BRUSSELS SPROUTS.— The plant that has generally 
had this name given to it in England is a thing quite different from 
the real Brussels sprouts. This plant rises up with a very long 
stem, which has a spreading open head at the top, but which 


sends out from its sides great numbers of little cabbages, round and 
solid, each being of the bulk of a large walnut, and each facing Q 
perfect cabbage-head in itself. TJiis little cabbage comes, out juAt 
above the leaf which starts jirom the main stem, and it is in feet 
lodged in the socket of thafj^af ; and, atf the Reaves are numerous,* 
there ar° frequently from thirty to * fifty cabbages qoming*out of 


u eachstem. The, large leaves^ are^ broken doy/n In thefniooth of 
August in oaler ti give the little cabbages room grow ; and in 
November these*begin ‘to be in perfection, and contiru# Jo be an 
excellent vegetable all the* whiter. The timeVrf sovvmg the seed is 
the fore-part of April % The treatment of the plani^; until planted 
out, tltf 1 same as that 6f the cabbage ; and the wtan#es at winch 
the plants oyght to r staud the 'Same as those ment^onecl *for the 
broccoli, these being alfco* tall things, and requiring much rooiti. 
Much care is necessary in the saving^f tfie peed of this plantfVhich, 
as I hhve observed before, has an opefc spreading cro^n at the top. 
If- you mealti to save seed, you mustjmt feff this crov^o, add let the 
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s<MrStems and flowers come out nowhere but from th$ little cab- 

4% 

bages themselves. It is, nipst likely, owing to negligence in this 
resect that we hardly ever lee such a thing as real Brussels sprouts 
in England ; and it is said that it is pretty nearly the same in 
France, the proper care being \aken nowhere, apparently, but in 
the neighbourhood of Brussels. \ • 9 1 

129. BURNET is a very well-known grass, or cattle-plant. 
Somfj persons use it in salads* for what reason I know^iot, except 
that, when cut or bruised, it smells like cucimber*: its taste is ccr- 
tajnjy most disagreeably it appears to me Jo be of no use in a 
good garden : it is perennial, qjid, if curiosity should induce any 
one to have it in a garden, it can be propagated either from seed, 
or from a parting of the roots^ and one tqii^re foot of ground will 
fyfe certainly enough to let it ha\e. 

130/ CABBAGE. — Very different, indeed, is this article from 
the last ; for, here we have a plant, universally used, growing easily 
in almost every sort of soil, and forming part of the table supply, 
in one shape or another, from the first day in January to the last 
day of December. Under this head, therefore, I shall be* very mi- 
nute in my instructions, more especially as the instructions under 
this head have been and will be so frequently referred to. First, 
of the manner of sowing. I will speak of the seed, and of the sorts 
and of the season for sowing by-and-t>y ; Ibut let me first speak of 
the manner of sowing. This manner 1 have already described in 
great g^trt in the fourth Chapter, where I speak of the drawing of 
drills across a seed-bed. Mak<j a seed-bed of the extent that you 
want, and make the earth very fine ^then mark it out in little 
drills. Drop the seyd thinly along tbqSe drills, put the earthtbaek 
upon the seed^ and press if down very tightly upoiuit. # \\Jfoen the 
seed coiffls up, Vh|ch will be verv thickly, thiij the 'plants to an* 
inch apart, or perhaps a little more ; and do nit detoy tliis work 
by any jtfeaiis; for^ small as the root S are* the plants injure *one 
another if tftgy stand crowded for evefl a .short spa'ce of time while * 
ifi the seed-leaf v At ihe same time 4hat you thin the plants, hoe 
th * grounded! very nicely with a small hoc, and particularly 
near • When the plants have got four or six jo ugh leaves, 

they will touch one another, and ought to be removed Trom the 
seed-bfri. They dre too s*mal^as yet tcNbe transferred to the spot * 
. where they aje to come to jJerfection ; but they ought now* to be 
removed* for ^he purpose! presently [o* be mentioned Prepare 
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for the purpose' a bed three feet wide, and as long as the numb<^H>f 
your plants may require. Take up tjac plants with a trowel or a 
stick, or something that will heave up the earth, aud prevent* the , 
breaking of the roots too much as they come out of the ground. 
Then, with a little sharp-pointed r&tick, replant them in this new 
bed at the distance pf three or fo^fr inches apart every way. This 
is called jiricking out . If you have more plants than you want, 
you throw ^.way the small ones ; if yon want all the plants that yon 
have got, it is advisable to divide the lot into large and small, 
keeping each class by itself, in the work <Sf pricking out ; so th$t 
when you come to transplant ^for the crop, your plants will be all 
nearly of the same size : that is to say, the large will not be mixed 
with the small ; and thpre is this further convenience, that the large 
ones may make one plantation and the small ones another. This 
work should be done, if possible, in dry weather, and in ground 
which has just been fresh dug. In a very short time, ‘these plants 
will be big enough to go into their final plantation : they will come 
up with stout an i straight stems, without any tap-root, and so well 
furnished with fibres as to make them scarcely feel the effect of 
transplanting ; whereas, if you were to suffer them to stand in the 
seed-bed until large enough to be transplanted, they would come up 
w ith a long and naked tap-root, ungarnished w ith fibres, and would 
be much slower in their 'progress towards perfection, sad w ould, in 
the end, never attain the size that they will attuin by these means. 
The next Operation is to put the plants out in a situation vvherq, 
they are to produce their crop. They are to stand hi rows, of 
course ; and I will speak of ^distances by-and-by when I come* to 
speak of the different sorts 6f cabbages. cAt present I am to speak* 
only o^thc actjif planting. The tool to be used is that uhich is 
called a setting-stick , which is the upper part of the handle of a 
spade or shoiel. \Tlic eye of the spade is the handle of the stick. 
From the bottom of the eye to the point of the stick should |>e about 
nine inches in length. t The stick should n&t be tapering ; but 
nearly of equal thickness all the^way down*? t<* wi$kin*an inch and 
a half of the poinjt, where it must be tapfered o flrjp the point/ If 
the wood be cut away all round, to the thickness of a doHar, and 

f 1 m A Q, ' 

iron be put round in its«t#ad, it makes a very complete tool. Ufae 
iron becomes ffright, and^he earth ^oe? not adhere fo it} a/it does 
to wood. Having the fdanf in on# hand, and the stick in the. 
other, makl a hole suitahJe # to the roof that it is to Jeceft e,. Put 
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in A mc luut in such a way as that the earth, when»presjBecl in, will 
be on a level with the butt-bnds of the lower or outward leaves of 
the*plant. Let the plantjbe rather higher than lower than this; 
Ydr care must be taken not to put the plants so low as for the earth 
to fall, or be washed, into the heart of the plant, nor even into the 
inside of the bottom leaves. stem of p cabbage, and stems of 

all the cabbage kind, send out roots from all £lie parts of them that 
are put beneath the surface of the ground. It is* good, therefore, 
to plant as deep as you cau without injury to the leaves. The next 
consideration is the fastening of the plant in the ground. I can- 
not do better than repeat here, what*! have said in my Year’s Re- 
sidence, Paragraphs 8d and 84*: u The hol$ is made deeper than 
u the length ol the rocfts ; but the root should not be bent at the 
u point, if it can be avoided. Then, w hile one hand holds tile plant, 
“ with its root in the hole, the other hand app ies the setting-stick 
“ to the eafrth on one side of the hole, the stick being held in such 
“ a way as to form a Sharp triangle with the plant. Then, push- 
“ $ng the stick down, so that its point go a little deeper than the 
“ point of the root , and giving it a little twist, it presses. the earth 
“ against the point, or bottom qf the root.” And thus, all is safe 
and the plant is sure to grow. The general and almost universal 
fault is that 4he planter, *\\ hen he has put the root into the hole, 
draws the earth up against the upp,r p9rt of the root, and, if he 
press pretty well there, he thinks that the planting is well done. 
But it is the point of the root against whiduhe earth bught to be 
pressed, for ihere the fibres are ; and, if they do not touch the earth 
closely, the plant w ill not thrive. To know w hether you ha\e fast- 
ened the.'plat well in the^ground, tak%the tip of one of the jea\es 
of the 4 >lant between yourdinger and fBumb. (Jive a juilL^ • If the 
plant resist tlie pul^ so far a§ for the bit*of leaf to come away, the. 
plant is properly fastened in th£ grSund ; but i^ the^mlPbring up 
the plan#, then you may be si Be that die planting is not wcl <hme. 
The point &.f the s&ck ougltf: to twisUaiyl press the earth up close, 
to the points of they oqt ; sS that* there be no hollow fliere. Press- 
ing the earth uj^igainst the stem of the pljnt is of little use. As 
to distothces, th§y must be proportioned to the size w hich t\ie cab- 
lpges usually come to ; aAl the size (difference ip soil aside) varies 
with However, ^'or the very shiall sorts ,^tch as the early 

dwarf md e^rlg sea-green, m loot^part tn all directions is enough ; 
for there is no occasion to%aste garden ground ; and yotLdo not w$nt 
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such thiiig^ to stand long, and the plants are in plenty as to number. 
The next size is the early York , which 'may have sixteen inches every 
way. Th c sugar-loaf may have twr ntyfinches. The Battersea and 
Savo)/ two feet and a half. The large sorts, as the drum-head and 
others, three feet at least. ■*— Now, with regard to tillage , keep the 
ground clear of* weeds. f( But, lather there be weeds or not, hoe 
between the plants in ten days after they are planted. You cannot 
dig between the plants which stand at the smallest distances $ but 
you may, and ought, to dig once, if not twice, {luring their growth, 
between all the rest. To prevent a sudden check by breaking all 
the roots at once, in not weather, dig every other interval , ledve 
the rest, and dig therp a week later. All the larger sorts of cab- 
bages should, about the time that their' heads are beginning to 
form, ke earthed up 1 ; that is, have the earth from the surface 
drawn up against the stem ; and the taller the plants are, the 
more necessary this is, and the higher should the eartii be drawn. 
After the earth has been thus drawn up from the surface, 'dig, or 
hoe deep , the rest of the ground. — Thus the crop will be brought to 
perfection. — As to sorts, the earliest is' the early dwarf ; the next 
is the early sea-green ; then com$s the early York . Perhaps any 
one of them may do ; but the first will head ten days sooner than 
the last. The greatest thing belonging to cablmges is to have 
heads, loaved and white, Uo cut early in the spiing ; and these you 
cannot have unless you sow the seed in the la ,t week of July or 
first week Of August y and unless that seed be of the early sort and 
true. The maimer of sow ing seed and of pricking out has already 
been described. The plants should be put out iuto rows of two 
feet lymrt, and about fifteen Caches apart ju the row ; and .this work, 
should* be done about the letter end pf October. If, however, the 
Reason have- -brought the c plants very forward^ thsy may*go out a 
little before ^but^f the weathbr prove very mild, it is a very good 
way* to dig then} up and plant theirl again immediately^ each in its 
own place, about the middle of November £ for, if^heyget too 
forward, they w ill be either greatly injured by a sharp winter, or 
will, by -a mild winter* be made to run up to sfyi it^the spribg, 
instead of having heads ; but, if the Seed have fy?cn wefi*sfrved, 
there is very little danger <*f their running ; perhaps nbt a hundred 
on an acre. Ijrls the method of saving Ate seed that i^ih^ll-in- 
all in iliis case. There are Sogie who save the seed of cabbages 
that have rjin. This is a marvelously ecey and buejr 4ky>.<and will 
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give you seed a twelvwfaonth sooner than you can have jtiiy taking 
the trouble to select and pu£*out the stumps of the best cabbages, 
and ^taking care of them du^ng the ensuing winter. I have khovMi 
Nseed thus saved to degenerate so much as to give wliole acres 
with scarcely a plant that has not run off to seed in the spring, 
instead of producing loaved h&>d« ! Never sav<^seed of any of 
this tribe from plants that have run; for 1 it is pretty sure to 
Ioad f to rubbish and disappointment. Where it can be done con- 
veniently, it is best to save a considerable quality 5f cabbage- 
seed tit a time ; even spine hundreds of stumps, as it is then les^ 
liable to be spoiled by the blossomipg of oflier plants of the cab- 
bage kind. In general, in the •south of England, these cabbages, 
if properly treated, amhof a light early sort, -will have* good white 
loaves early in April, or, at latest, by the nfiddle of April.% These 
are succeeded by others sowed early in the spring ; especially by 
tire, sugar- Waf, which, if sowed in the spring, will produce line 
heads in the months of July, August, and September, and some 
so^ed a little later will carry you through to the month of N o- 
vember. Early Yorks sowed in June will follow' these. .For win- 
ter use there really needs nothing but the savoy, and the dwarf 
green is the best of that kind. When true to its kind, it is very 
much curled, and of a very deep green. It should be sowed about 
the middle of April, pricked out in die manner before described, 
but at larger distances, because it is a larger plant, and because it 
ought to gcquire a good size of stem befoie*it goes omit into the 
^roudd, the time for final planting being in the hot month of July, 
and the distances being more Extensive than those of the smaller 
ca&bages, Some savoys^ sowed ab\t a month after the main 
crop, antf plauted dut si^ w eeks kitci* than the main crop, will 
give yoi^gree»s # in . the winter, far preferable to anyjtalfl? Early 
cabbages also, sovfed and pulp o*t about thc # same lime, amf 
planted roffcs very close to each ptlier, afford greens alk the 
► winter Jbng^ By November, the green savoys, first planted out,, 
will have large and close JLcads. The! drum-heads, and other 
laige cabbages, wliolly unfit *for a garden. The red. cabbage 
is rais^chana cultivated in the same manner % as flie early cabbages. 
It is put ouPiu^he fall of Jhe year : but ij is larjje, tfhd must have 
t!fe sjqne*4iatance3 as bi*>ccoli. The? form* thok heads in the. 
early part of the summer, ajidPare hard) and fit f<\ picklipg, to- 
wards tljp q I it, Tl^re remains now to speak ofc the manner 
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of saving ^abbage-seed, which is a mattet^of great importance, 
because the trueness of the seed • - a*' circumstance on which' do- 
, pend the callings and goodlier i/1 tli plant. The cabbagefis^h 
biempal. When if makes its Join in she summer, you cut the loxrf 
off in a sloping cut. The plant will then throw out, side-shoots ; 
but, in a month* after netting the # l4ad, the stump should be :^eu 
u|> aiid laid by the heels, which will check the growing of the 
sprouts. In the* month of November these stumps should be put 
out into rows wjiere they are to stand for seed. There should be 
Itwo rows, about eight inches from each other, the stumps in one 
row being opposite thb intervals of the other row ; and then there 
should be an interval of five feet between the row's, in order to 
give you a c. ear passage for putting stakes and rods to hold ap 
the see<t-branches ; and, also, for the purpose of going ireely h*to 
the plantation to keep off the birds, many of which are great pur- 
loiners of cabbage-seed. When the seed-pods begin to turn 
brown, cut the stems off close to the ground, and place them upon 
a cloth in the sun. \$hen perfectly dry? thrash out the seed ; 
put it by. and keep it in a dry place. The ground where the seed 
is grown should be kept perfectly pleau. The stems of the plants 
should lie hilled up in the same manuer as directed for a crop of 
cabbages ; and the w hole of the ground in the intervals should be 
dug in the month of Maech, an operation that will ?.dd greatly to 
the crop of seed. For a garden, two or three plants are sufficient ; 
but great care should be taken that they stand not near to any 
thing of the cabbage or broccoli or cauliflower kind that v is in 
bloom at the same time. J 

13,1 . CALABASH. — Tuis is a species of crooked sqqash, good 
for nothing as food, but is*a very curious thmg, having a large and 
long shell, small in one part and big 9 in the other; and, g*hen the 
big part scooped out, becothes ti ladle with a long handle to it. 
A thing \ery \\fll worth growing Ibr the curiosity, aqd^rown iji 
exactly the same- manner as the squash. 

132. CALL or KALE. — By r sorae called Boreeofy. This is a 
species of cabbage which is used in winter only^it dqes not hg&d, 
or loave, but sends forth a loose opbu top and r numerous side- 
shoots, particularly after the top is takfen off. ’ It i$% very hardy 
-plant, resists frosts ; b*tt it is at the Same time but a%o$$e sort 
of thing. It* is to be sowed 1 \a tWmorith of April, the plants 
treated in the same way as tbqee of theocabbage ; tire distances at 
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which it is finally planted about two feet each way. There art 
two sorts, one a bright gree^j, and the leaf very much curled, and 
t brother of a reddish brown-colour, and not curled at aii. The 
green is generally thought the best ; but as the green savoy will 
stand the weather, if sowed rather later in the year than mentioned 
under the head of Cabbaqe, full .ds well as tfce C&Je will, there 
really seems to be \ery little reason for troubling one’s self with 
this vary coarse vegetable ; fgr it is ridiculous to seek a # variety in 
getting bad things to^ake their turn with good • 

133. C ALE (SEA).— ••This is a plant \vhi<jh is a native of the 
sea-beach : it is, in fact, sea-cabbage.* It has a bloom not much 
unlike that of the cabbage, a seed also, only larger the leaf 
.strongly resembles the cabbage-leaf; but Jhis is a perennial, 
whereas all the cabbage kinds are biennials. This plant soon 
gets to have a large stem or stool, like the asparagus, out of which 
the shoots c£me every spring. These stools are covered over 
pretty deep with sand or coal-ashes, or mme such thing, and 
* sometimes with straw or Jfeaves ; and the snoots, coming up under 
the ashes or sand or earth, are bleached, until they come’ to the 
air, and these shoots are cut off aad are applied for table ufce, just 
after the manner of the asparagus ; and though, in point of good- 
ness, they are not to be put in comparison with the asparagus, they 
come a month earlier in the spring, and for that reason they are 
cultivated. They are propagated by seed, and also bj offsets. 
The mode of sowing and of planting may be pi%eisely the same in 
all respects as those directed for the asparagus, except that you 
may begin to cut the ca’e for eating the second year. You cut 
.down the stalks in the^all m£ the ycaynst in the same manncitas 
you cut^down those of the asparagus*; and the treating’ all 
^through’ nfty be ji»t tjxe same, except that # there n\py be’a greater 
depth of ashes or of sand over the calS than of qprtli mv manure 
ov^r the asouragus. While you Van havfc aspaiagusdn a hot-bed, 
H can hardly be wortfeVvhile tp have the calc in that wav ; but 
if you chose ,t<* do it, yc*i might, and, the method is the same, 
excefft that ffc coding itr the bed must be dee^r for the ^ale 
than for th# asjar^gus. Gardeners ^sometimes* after living co- 
vered Ae crowns well everyth s&nd o» !fshc§, #r some other 
thing, coUsr j f$m point of each # croj^n with a large flowerpot, which 
kfeepmg.the suri a&d air from the shooEs, these are bitched elen 
up above th^ash^* or th$ sand. This appears to 
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be a very good way ; for it saves the trouble of putting on litter or 
leaves, which are very ugly things in a garden. 

134. CAMOMILE is a. perennial medicinal herb of great tree. 
It may be propagated fiom seed, but it is most easily propagated 
by parting the roots. One little bit of root will soon make abed 
sufficient for a garden/ The lowers which an* asH in medicine 
should »>e gathered before they begin to fade, and *>t a time when 
they aie perfectly dry ; and then pid into a shad i airy place 
to dry, which they Will do perfectly, but not an i'\ss than * mouth 
When perfectly dry, .they should be put ifito a pape bag, huur up 
in a dry place, and kept froffi all dust. 

13.3. CAPSICJQM — This is a plant •( a hot count) . It is 
sowed, in the natural ground of the I bn ted States of Anmricsc 
though it is a native ol commie* m!ui> a.f never cold. The seed 
is, in this country, sowed in gemle hot-bed, in the month n 
Maieh. In the middle of A[ Ai ti sy maybe moved oJi, and piano d 
under a Maim wall, scprs to be covered by a frame and ugh<*, >r 
by hand-glasses, and ..o as to have air "given them in the Warm ' 
part of the day. When no more trost is to be expected, and 
when the general earth becomes warm, that is to say about the 
third week in June, the plants, very cart fully taken up, and with 
the earth not much shaken off from their roots, should be 
transplanted in a bed of hie rich earth ; but still in a warm part 
of the g? r den. The bed should have hoops placed over i 4 , the s 
plants diould be shaded by mats every d; ' r for about a week, if the 
sun be hot , and S the nights lie very < old afterwards, the beds 
should have a little shelter in the night for a fortnight or »three 
weeks. To cause your plants to be fery stocky and strong, taW 
tlient a h v n hi rough leaf, anti prick ftiem out on a gentle heat, or 
even, ; f in small quantity, pot, them singly, and plaice them out" 
yyheu you"find them strong and the weather hot* In this manner 
one plant wilF bear moreTruit than a dozen little spindling o %es. 
The plants will be indbldoin in Juty, and, in the month of Octo 
ber, their pods, wlpch have a*- strong peppery tpte* would be lit 
to gather for plckliftg. There are several sotf& of 4be capsicum, 
some wit! red pods, some with green ones ; I do not know Which 
is the best id qualify ? and a very small quantity of thefe plants 
wdll suffic^or any fapfily. 

136. .CARAWAY is cultmtecPfOr its seeds, which are used in 
' cakes, and for some other purposes, * Sow the seed in5lhe spring, 
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about the first of April, and lqave the plants at about seven or eight 
inches apart in e\ery direction. A small quantity of this plant 
tyfl] be sufficient, as it is not a thing in very general requlst. 

137. CARROT. — Read the article Beet; for the same soil, the 
same manure, the same preparation {or sowing, the ^ame distances, 
the same intercultivatiou, the same time of taking up, and the same 
mode of preserving the crop, all belong to the carrot ; but the 
carrot ought to be* sowed as soon as possible after the coming of 
mild weather in the spring ; and great care muSt be taken to watch 
'he coming up of the plants ; for there are several kinds of weeds, 
the seed-leaves which are so much like those of the carrot that 
it requires 1< > experience and attentive observation to distinguish 

one from die othei, Carrot- seed lies long in the ground $ and f 
therefore, t:m kcsdn of innumerable weeds are up long enough 
h -for Grett cate must therefore be taken to keep down these 
. due without destroying the carrots ; and it is next to 
nupos. ; J io this, unless you sow the qj|rots in ro s: no fresh 
dung sb . be put into the* ground where carrots are sowed, for 
that wo «'» j, «c .sure to bring abundance of seed weeds. To save 
carrot-seed as well as beet-seed, # you must take some of the last 
year’s plants, and put them out early in the spring. AVften the seed 
is ripe, !he bes' way is, with regard to th^ carrot, to cut off the 
whole stalk, hang it up in a veiy dry place, and there let it remain 
until you want the seed to sow. Kept in tlijp way, it twill grow 
very well at the end of three or foui years ; but, if separated from 
the stum, it will not keep well fo* more than one year. Thei . is 
some oare necessary in the sowing of ciljjot-sced, w hich it is diffi- 
cult to set* ter properly •alon^the drilUen account of the numerous 
diairs whiCh come ou^of the se^d, and m^ke them haijg tO one 
another. The best vrily is, to tak<f sq*ne sand, or*ashes, or very 
fine ary dust, and^mt a pint of it to apint*of seed, tubbing both t<*- 
j^ether by four hands, •JThis brings off thg hairs from the seeds, and 
separates them from each othei, and then tfiey may be very nicely 
and evenly sowed aj^ng the drills. *TKere ou^ht to be np digging 
between parrots, Bfee ts, or any other tap-rooted vegetables ; *be- 
cause the moving 8f the eartl| in the intervals invites th0 fibres to 
gro#htgj^^pdto bepome ftyks : deep cuftivatidn is* wrong here, 
for the very same* reason that jt*is ^eneraJly good. \)arrots.£re 
sometimes raise# in hotbeds ^ but#! shall speak of this under the . 
head of radishes# f 
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138. CA FLTFLOWER. — The pauliflowei is, in fai resort 
of cabbage, anti the French call it Choufieur , >? flower-cabbage. 
Its product, as a vegetable to oat, is a lump of . :h pulp, instead 
of being a parcel of leaves foldin' 1, m towards a t; on and lamping 
over each oth^M . There is tljis f 1 inction besides, that it k< an 
annual, instead of feeing a biennial. The head or flou t r as it is 
called, sprouts .off into re£l fkywer- v!k ; flowers come upon these 
ft Iks : st-hd-pods a :d seed follow * * if eis, *and the p ant I v s 
v\k twelve ‘months after it *s . nm*. As t eh case ' 
possible should be tukeu hi obtaining good and true seed, vju- 
as it is always pne tty dear, i^p* to be adulteiated. Sor pc. 
sons have' talked at an earl^Krt and a f late sort ; but I bei ve 
thereos but one. The manner of sowing the seed, and of fh o 
ning out the young plants in the rows, is precisely tha 4 of tl> 
bage. The seasolk of sowing for cauliflowers to l^e eaten ,»• 
spring, is about ‘he middle of the .month of August. To gun* . 
against the effects of difference in seasons, the best way would 
be, perhaps, to make three sowings,, one on the first of August, 
on. the fifbenlh of August, and one on the 31st, for the day 
which w ould be the jnoper (hay m one year would not be the pro- 
per day inanothei. When the plants are of the same size as the 
cabbage plants have bpen directed to be befoie pricked out, they 
should 1)0 piicked out also ; but in a more careful and regnlat 
manner than was (bought necessary in the case of the cabbage- 
plants. The spot should be one of the warmest in the .garden ; 
and it should not be a wet spe* by any means. The cauliflower 
is a tender plant, and, c K severe weather, will want covering of 
some sort, and, to say the fcr*th, it is Almost useless t6 attempt to 
rear tfleifcj unless you have glass Ik put them under in v\ h fy sever^ 
weather. Tlifiy should be pricked out, therefore, in Such manner 
as to allow of ^frames or hand-glasses being placed over them. 
They should not be covered, however, until the weatfeer demand 
it, and, in# the meanwhile, you should hoh nicely hetween them 
very frequently, and, by that Vneans, kee^) th^eaith as dry^fbout 
their stems as ‘'the season will permit.. In \^ry ievere weather 
they musV be covered ; but "never py lounged 1 tfym is ‘absolutely 
necessary ; for, too much covering, % and too much deprivation of 
air c make fi \ lem weak 4nd disqualify them for bearing.* $Vom these 
beds, y#u may plant them fiut in rows like cabbages, only at a 
little greater dista/ice^, *md,^ taking care to tpo$e a? little earth 



along with them, about the middle of Maich ; and, # in those rows, 
give them good cultivation, * and earth them up in the maimer 
directed Tor the broccoli. But greater pains than this* is gene- 
rally taken; for, in the month of November (not later than the 
15th), they are generally put Out in clumps of three, four, five, or 
six in a dump, and there stand the winter, ouvejed bV hand-glasses, 
or bell-glasses, which are taken off when the weather is fine, and 
raised* up at the bottorp bv-tlje means e# bricks, to ‘prevent a draw- 
ing up of the plaivts. Towards spring, ' that is to say in the 
month of March, the v^akest of the plants^ in each clump are 
taken up and planted elsewhere, and «the glasses are continued to 
be put over the other plants, and raised hifeer and higher at 
the, bottom according to the season and state of IK weather. At 
Jastr^tfce plants become too big for the glasses, and the weather 
too wferm for any covering to be required. Hie glasses are then 
wholly takeif away, and the plants are left to produce their heads. 
,As the dry weather approaches, the eai|h is drawn lound the 
cluihps so as to form a cfish for each ; when tin* heads begin 
to appear, it is the practice* to pour water into these dishe^^If 
the ground be very rich, this watering is certainly unneceflWy ; 
but the earth should be very frequently moved round # thc stems of 
the plantsj and/ as the intervals ought to be not less than five feefc 
wide, a good and dean digging of those Intervals ought to lake 
place in the month of April. This w 7 ould piobably prevent the 
ijpcessity of watering, in all casQs ; and I am •disposed to recom- 
mend ft, being of opinion that it^ would be more efficacious for the 
purpose intended. Cauliflowers begm to have good ljeails in the 
m mth of May ; somgtim#* earlier antPkometimes later, accoviing 
to the season ; and, in theif commencement, as vv^ll asip ’their 
Suration^fehey ar<? tL’f formidable rivals oT green j>eas. To have • 
cauliflowers „ ip the autumn, you mist sow earl^ in the month of 
March, hot-bed of no very # great heat ; .and t<* which a git rat 
deal of air should be given ; these plants should be pricked out in 
April, in the nianuer* befofe dieted, and planted out in rows 
whefi they aKain J,he proper size ; that is to 5*ay, # when tlicj be- 
come at#ihg ^nd 4)old%lants. * To have this vegetable # very late in 
th^fall, and even in DeceuAier, sow in tjio open ground,* in the 
first wAk in ISdhy : ‘prick otit ajjid plant opt as directed in the last 
instance. If^no hard frosts %ome*early, these will lmve tollable 
heads ia th* $jiouth of Notember, and # tben, if there some of 
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them with vefy small heads, no bigger than a crown piece, you 
may, by taking the plants up, and putting their roots in sand in a 
shed or cellar, have some tolerahh good cauliflower* at Christmas. 
I, having endeavoured one year to raise cauliflowers in Pennsylvarfla, 
where they will not flower in summer on account of the excessive 
heat, which cdntin^Llly keeps flic heart epen and prevents the head 
from coming up, toe k ?ny plauts, in the month of No' ember, ? °n 
their heads Mere just begjj|tttig to appear, and buried them •in the 
garden, according to, the*, fashion of that coup try, observed in the 
burying of cabbages ^ that is to say, to place the cabbages along in 
a row, close to each other, die head upon thy level ground, and 
the roots standujjg up in the^^ and then to go on each side w ith 
a spade, and Ww up earth m such a'manne* as completely to 
cover ftie heads and tfie leaves of the cabbages. Indeed, my cauli- 
flowers went into the ground in company with some cabbages ; 
and, to my great surprise, when we took up the part^of the &tr;ck 
in which the cauliflowers were, the greater part of them had heads 
as big as an ordinary teacup. But this 'method would not do in 
England ; for we have wet as well as frost ; and, in Pennsylvania, 
W'Hb once the earth is safely looked up by the frost, there comes 
no wet to sipk into little ridges such as I have described. 1 think, 
however, that, if hung up by the heels in a barn or a shed in No- 
vember, cauliflowers wduld augment their size as much as if put 
into sand in a cave. If you attempt to save cauliflower-seed, no 
pains that ‘you can tCke would possibly be too ^ieat. First loojc 
over your stock of heads : you will see some of them less compact 
than the others : more uneven, and more loose : round the edges 
of'the heads, you will see almost perfect smoothness in some, and, 
in others ,jrou w ill see a fittle sort fringe appearing even before 
the headedmes Jo its fufi bigness ; and thes^heads, which ar3 not 
so compact as th^ others, wilf be less white, and drawing towards 
a cr/eam colour., Now, observe, it fs the comjpact, the smooth, the 
white, head, of which ygu ought to sfive the^seed ; and, though it 
will bear much less seed than ajoosef heady it will be good : you 
can rely upon it,; an8 that is more than you ajyi upon any 'seed 
that you purchase, though it come from Ifcly, jvhence 'liiis fine 
vegetable originally camp. There remains to notice only t&at 
the sun is apt to scorcli the heads of cauliflowers, arid make 
them«of a brownish hue, whfch,. prepares them for rotting if much 
wet afterwards come upon them. To protect theta from this. 
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bend and break down a couple of the large outer leaves, whithwill 
be protection against both sftn and wet while the head is arriving 
at maturity. 

* 139. CELERY. — There are three sorts of celery, the white, the 
red, and the solid . The bottoms of the leaves of the two former 
become hollow ; that is to say, of flie outside l^avel ; and it is de- 
sirable that the part which is eaten should not be very hollow ; 
but the solid celery is, by no meansj|^f so fine* a flavour as the 
other. The red is Jiardier ih an either qAfh^othes two ; and , like 
most other hardy things it is not so good as the more tender. It 
is too strong ; and has a smell and# taste somewhat approaching 
to the hemlock. Cftery is a win^ plant ; ,but, as its seed lies 
very long in the ground* it ought to be sowed 'early, ft is difficult 
to make come up ; and, though it might do very well to stnv it in 
a warm place in the month of March, the easiest way is to sow it 
upon a littfe bit of a hot-bed, though not on a greater extent of 
ground than might be covered with a hand-glass ; and that space 
will contain a sufficiency of plants for an^ garden however large. 
The plants come up very much like parsley, and, when small, are 
hardly distinguished from young parsley plants. As soon a#they 
have two rough leaves, the glass may be taken off, and they may 
be exposed toihe air. Abbut six trenches of celery, running across 
rone of the plants, from north to south, woffld give about 600 roots ; 
and as it is not in use for much more than about a hundred days 
# of the year, here would be six roots for every day, which is much 
more than any family could want. When the plants get to have 
about four or five rough leaves, they ought to be pricked out upon 
a little bed of very fipeear % th, by the mteans of a little pointed jtifk ; 
and tfcey ought to stand in tjiat b*£d at about fouj* i nches apart, 

* havihg^heir roots njcely and closely pressed intojthe ground. This, 
operation would take place by the f middle of ^day„perifaps, and 
here the*plants would attain ft considerable size J>y the month of 
July, which, a littl&earlier pr a little kt^r, is the time, for putting, 
them out into trenches, fibiowyig the number of plants that you 
wdiuld wank yojj need prick out no more tfcan that number ; but 
if yotnftfere tb^ut^outa thousand instead* of six hundred, you 
ijight have tome to give to a neighbo'ur^Mdiose sowing might hap- 1 
pen t6*h&^ failed? and this, obserfe, is a thing byjio means to be* 
overlooked ; for you will baa^ucjty^gardener, indeel, if you never 
stand ia* nee& of like assistance from pthers ; and this is one .of 
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the gfeat pleasures of gardening, that one has almost always some- 
thing to give away fiotn one’s superabundance ; and hero the gift 
*s accompanied with no ostentation on the om* side, and without it 
being deemed any favour on the other side. Your plants being 
ready, about tin* middle of July, pei haps, make the trenches a foot 
deep and a fodt wide, and put' them at not less lima five feet asun- 
der. The ground tint you make the trenches in should not be fresh 
dug, but be in a solid stfijfk which very conveniently may b£ ; for 
celery comes on just <hs mk peas and carle cabbages and cauliflowers 
have gone off’. Lay the earth that you take out in the middle of 
the space between the trenches, so that it may not be washed into 
them by the heavy rains ; for it will, in suoh^ase, cover the hearts 
of tiie plants, and will go very nearly to ubstriy them. When you 
have nfade your trench, put along it some good rich compost ma- 
nure, partly consisting of v?ood ashes . Not dung ; or at Idafct not 
dung fresh from the yard ; for if you use that, the Celery will be 
rank and pipy y and will not keep nearly so long or so wed. Dig 
this manure in, and break all the earth xefy fine as you go. Then 
take up your plants, and trim off the long roots, You will find 
thafevepy plant has offsets to it, ctoming up by the side of the main 
stem. Puil^all these off, and leave only the single stem. Cut the 
leaves off so as to leave j. the whole plant about six. inches long. 
Plant them six inches Vipart, and fix them, in the maimer so mi- 
nutely dwelt on under the article Cabbage, keeping as you are at 
work, your feci clos£ to the outside edges of the trench. Do not 
water the plants ; and if you plant in fresh-dag ground, and fifc 
your plants well, none oi the roublesome and cumbrous business 
of shading is at all uecessafy ; for the pj*at ig naturally hardy, and 
if it hasjieat to wither it' ahoTe, it*has also that heat beneath to 
cause its "roots t <2 strike’ out almost instant^' $?3ien 4&e plants" 
begin to gic^w, wjiich they qiiickly w'ill do, hoe on each side and 
between them with a $mall hoe. 'As they grow r up, ec^th their 
stems ; that is,*put the earth up to them, b*t not too much at a 
time ; and le c t the earth that ) output *up bo finely broken , and not 
at all cloddy. While *ou do this, keep the stalky of*the outkide 
lea\es close up to present the earth from getting b^tw^eo fhe stems 
of the outside leaves and the inner ones f for, if it get there, it offers 
the plant and wakes the celery tad. When you 'begin the earthing, 
take first th ekdges of the trefafas * aftd do not go into the middle 
of the inteiSals for the esy th that you Hook out of the tranches. 
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Keep working backwards, time after time, that is eai thing *alte r 
earthing, till you come to the earth that you dug out of the trenches ; 
and by this time, the earth against the plants will be alyne the 
level of the land. Then you take the earth out of the middle, till 
at last the earth against the plants forms a ridge, and the middle 
of each interval a sort of gutter. Ea’rth up Ten^oftPn, and do not 
put much at a time. Every week a little earth to be put up. 
You Aould always earth up when tbj^ground is drj at top ; 
and in October, when winter is appr4jjbhi«g, oarth up very 
uicely. t% within four oi* live inches of the # very top. W hen 
you want celery for use, you begiu at the end of one trench, remove 
the earth with a spade and dig up the roots. The wet, the snow , 
aided by the frost# ^aud by the thaws, will, if care be not taken, lot 
th£ celery at the heart, particularly the wet which descends 
from the top, lodges in the heart and rot3 it. To prevent this, two 
boards, a foot # wide ea£h, form the best protection. Their edges 
on one side laid upon the earth of the ridge, formed into a roof 
1 over the point of the ridgje, the upper edge of one board going an 
inch. over the upper edge of the other, and the boards fastened well 
with pegs : this will do the business effectually ; for it is the wet 
that you have to fear, and not the |pst. If long and hgid fiost be 
apprehended, a quantity of celery should ba taken up and laid in a 
bed of sand or light earth in a shed or cellar f far, when the ground 
is deeply frozen, it is sometimes impossible to get it out without 
tearing it to pieces ; and it keeps very well for* several weeks in a 
shed or cellar. To have the seed of celery, take one plant or two, 
in the spring, out of the ridge that s^uds last. Plant it in an 
open place, and it will^ive^ou seed eudujgh for several yeais ;rfor 
{Jie seed^keeps good for tefl years at least, if kcnUm ^ttv m uch 
from tEeUfr, and ift a ‘dry place. 

140. CIIERVJL.— This, like celery, spmage f amUs mie few 
^ther gard^b plants, is # very much liked b} some people, and caimbt 
be eudured by others. *It is aw annual plant,: its leaves a good deal 
like tjiose ofd<tuble parsfey : it*is us#d hi salads^ to whiefi it gives an 
odour that softie people very much like : it bears a^eed J%sem(jling 
that of a 'wild it is sowed in flaws late iff Marcher early in 
Apfil; and a * very small patch of it is enough for ^ny garden : it 
bears its^eed, of course, .the fi^t summer, bears it *00 in great 
abundance, an<^ if properly pfeservtd, the seed will last for si\ or 
seven years at tjje least. # 
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141. C1VES. — A little sort of Onion , which is perennial : it 
may be propagated from seed ; but the easiest way is by parting 
the roojs, which are bunches of little bulbs like those of crocuses 
or snow-drops. The greens only of this plant are used ; aild a 
very small patch is sufficient for any garden. Five or six clumps 
in the herb-bed \yould be sufficient. 

142. CORIANDER is au animal plant that some persons use 
in soups and s’alads. ItjJ| sowed eaj-ly in April. I he seed is also 
usud as a medicine,, ^|yard or two square of it w ill be sufficient. 

143. CORN (Indian). — Infinite is the variety of the f sorts of 
Indian corn, and great is the difference in the degrees of heat suf- 
ficient to bring the different sorts to perfection. Several of the 
sons vill seldom' ripen well with the heai which the} get in the 
state of New York, requiring that of Carolina or Virginia, at least. 
Other sorts will ripen perfectly well as far north as Bo&bn ; and 
there is a dwarf sort which will ripen equally well: on land 500 
miles to the north of the last-mentioned place. Whether this be 
the same sort as that which I cultivate, I do not exactly knovf ; but" 
mine never fails to come to perfection in England, be the summer 
what k may. This is a very fine garden vegetable. The ear is 
Gripped off the stalk just at the time when the grains are full of 
milk. The ears are then boiled for about twenty minutes : they 
are brought to tableVhole; each person takes an ear, rubs over 
it a little butter, and sprinkles it with a little salt, and bites the 
grains from the Stalk to which they are rttached, and which^ in 
America is called the cob. In the Indian corn countries, every 
creature likes Indian co*n^hetter than any other vegetable, not ex- 
citing even the fine fruHs of those pmatries. When dead ripe, 
the grains a^e hard as any grkiu c$n be ; and upon this grgin, with- 
out any grinding, liors&s are fed, oxen are fetteef, hogs^arV fattech 
and poultry niiyle perfectly fat by eating the grain whole tossed 
down to themjn the yard. The finest turkeys in the T^hole world 
are fatted in this way, without the lqast possible trouble. Nothing 
can be easier to raise. Th$ corn i$ planted along little drills about 
three or four feet a£art, the grains at four inchqs ap&rt in the drill, 
any when during the first fortnight in May. Wherj it fctmt of the 
ground akout <4 two inches, the ground should be nicely mo|^i all 
over, and particularly near to the plahits. When the ptoftts attain 
to the height of a foot, thfe ground should be duj* between them, 
and a little earth should be put up about the stems. • When the 
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■ plants attain the height of a foot and a half or two*feet, another 
digging should take place, and the stems of the plants should be 

* earthed up to another four or five inches : after this, you have 
nothing to do but keep the ground clear from weeds. T*he corn 
will be in bloom, and the ears will begin to show thdmselves, in the 
latter end of July : in the latter end bf Augiwt, therft will be some 
com fit to eat ; and as some ears wilL always be more backward 
than others, there will always be some || proper order for eating 
till about the latter eiyl of September. j$*osq ears*which are not 
gathered before October will become ripe, and the grains in them 
hard : two or three of the finest ought to be saved for seed, and the 
rest given to poultry : about three rows across pne of the plats mi 
the garden would be sufficient for any family. • 

144. CORN-SALAD. — This is a iittle # insignificant iftu.ual 
plant that some persons use in salads. It is, indeed, a weed , and 
can be of no Aal use where lettuces are to be had. It bears abun- 
dance of seed ; and a little of it may be had by sowing in April, if 

• any <*ne should have the Strange curiosity. If sown in August it 
will stand the winter, and will not run off to seed so soon as if 
sown in April. 

145. CRESS is excellent in salads, with lettuces. It is a pep- 
pery little thing, far preferable to mustarcLor rape. It is an an- 
nual, and bears prodigious quantities of swd. A small quantity 
should, iu the salad season, be sowed every six days or therea • 
bouts ; for it should be cut before it comes int# rough lcftf. It is 
sowed in little drills made with the tops of the fingers, and covered 
slightly with very fine earth : it* is up almost immediately, and 
quite fit to cut in five or six days. r I 4iis and other small sa^dT 
mayjbe ^pry conveniently raised^in the wiflter time, in any hot-bed 
that ^WMtappen*t# h^ye. 

146. CUCUMBER. — The instrdfctions relative to jAie faising 
of cucumbers naturally divide themselves into two # sets; one ap- 
plicable to the raising *pf cucumbers in kpt-beds, and the other to 
the raising of # cucumbers iu <he jiatural ground, or ‘with some 
little portion gf artificial heat. I shall first speak of tl^ former ; 
for the pPoduce ^f this plarft is a» very greaJ favourite ; it* is a 
geqeml desire to have it early ; and it is unquestionably true that 
the navd^r of the cucumbeP *is never so delicate, and the smell 
never so refreshing, as when i* if rajjsefl in a hot-bed ,\pr> at least, 
by the means ol some artificial beat. Tq do this, however, at so. 
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early a seasoh as to have cucumbers fit to cut in March, requires 
great attention, some expense, but particularly great attention. 
I shall ^therefore, endeavour to give directions for the doing of this, 
in as plain a manner as I possibly can ; and the reader will please 
to observe that the directions given for tluhrearing of cucumbers 
will also apply teethe* rearing'' of melons ; or, at least, tfcey will thus 
apply in very great part, and with those exceptions 01 A a Inch 
would b^ mentioned un^pr the head of melons. In Chapiter 111. 
we have seen "how ? hot-bed is to be made ; .make such a bed, -four 
feet high, in the last fortnight of December. Make it, however, 
for a fiume of one light 01 % ; and let it extend every way to a fooj 
oh the outside of the bottom of the frame. Put on the frame as 
directed in Chapter 111., ascertain when the is what it ougiit 
to be according to the rule laid down in that 7 Chapter, qovci* the 
bed over four inches deep with dry mould, a good provision of 
which you ought to have prepared and kept in a shedV Then/ and at 
the same time, put about a bushel of earth in a flattijh heap in the 
middle of the bed, and lay about another bushel round the ihsides* 
of the frame at the Mime time. Turn this earth over with your 
hand once or twice in twenty-four or forty-eight hours, giving the 
bed air in the middle of the day ; then level the bushel of earth 
very nicely, and put^n some early-frame cucumber seeds in as 
great number as \ou may want, at half an inch deep, cover them 
over, and press the earth gently down upon tb They will 
appear above-groufid in a very few days ; but you must take egre 
to give the bed as much air as it will endure, even before the seed 
comes up; and, after thay- air must be given in as great quantity 
as *the weather will permit' to prevent, &e plants from being drawn 
up wi th fo nder shanks. Itt the we&lhetf be very severe, litter or straw 
should be laid ajl round me bed^anj quite updo tie top oftfiig frame, 
to keep out the fyost and to keep in the heat; but, above all things, as 
nfucli air as possible qught to be given ; for there is always a steam 
or reek in a hdt-bed ; and* if this be pot let out, it destroys the stems 
of the plants, and they very quickly perksh. Ye to there may be 
sno\v, thePe may be«uch severe frost, as to rei#for ibis giving of 
air very perilous. In the night-time, it will frequently bhtiecessary 
to cover over. thJe tcq>*of the lights, not ouly with mats (^|?,ich 
always ougly* to be done at this time 8 f the yfear) ; but Wftli straw 
to a* considerable thickness,' bssiaes^the mats, tq this case, you 
Sirst lay tfie mat over tbs* glass : then ffot the straw upofr the mat: 
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then put another mat over the straw, and fasten that*mat securely 
all over the frame, which is best done by billets of wood about a 
foot and a half long and three inches thick each way, * with a 
tentei-hook at one end to hang it on to the mat. .This is much 
better than tacking the mats on to the frame by 1 hammer and 
nails ; for this is a carpentering sort of wbrk to be performed twice 
a-day. If the weather be toleiably favourable, if it be not ex- 
tremely untoward, arid if yoiuhave taken the proper jjains, the 
plants will be lit to bvput into pots in about f<*uror*five days from 
the time of their coming f up. The time for <]oing this, however, 
is best pointed out by the state pf tlfc plants, Which, as soon as 
you see the rough leaf peeping up, are ready for* potting, ^ou then 
get your pots about five inches deep, six iiydies over at the top, 
and four inches over at the bottom, measuri g from outside to 
outside. Yoji put a small oyster-shell, the hollow part downwards, 
over the flole at the bottom of the pot. You fill the pots about 
three parts full of earth, heave the plants out of the ground with 
your fingers, put two plants into each pot ; holding the head of 
each towards the rinr, while you put in more earth with the other 
hand to fill the pot up to the rim • Then take the pot, and gently 
rap the bottom of it upon the edge of the frame three oj; four times, 
which will settle down the eaith sufficieiltly, and will leave the 
earth about half an inch below the rim. You may then press the 
root of each plant a little with the point of your ringer, and put on 
adittle more earth to make all smooth. Obser\%, that the shanks of 
the plants are to go so deeply dpwn into the pot as to leave the 
seed-leaves but a very little above the If vel of the earth in the pot. 
The earth will come sut 9i the heap ft) fill the pots with ; a*ffa 
yerj^gggll part^)f it will suffjae. ^ou^will now ckawj^jye eaith 
from the sides ofVhe frame tow^rd^jthe middle of the‘ bed, and, 
having formed i( into a broader heap than befcye, p*it the pots 
, down into/the raoulc^ up to the rim, taking care *.hut they st£ud 
perfectly level, and faking care also ft 10 tops of 'the plants do 
not # stand toft far Trot?! the glass*, for that would cause them to 
be drawr^uj^aftdtbe made weak. About sixMncljies frin the^glass 
is quite enough. * I am supposing *that your Yirst cuqjimber-bed, 
fof #ie producing of fruit, is Jo have fourdightsf *You will there- 
fore wimt but four pots of but it will be tetter to have 

double the ntiinber ; the supernumeraries cost nothii^, and* they 
may save # a neighbour the trouble of n^tkiug a seed-bed* In this 
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made of good materials, and put together with file greatest care. 
It is to be carried up even to the height of the top of the frame, 
where a board is to be laid upon it, close agahaj| the frame, 
in ordef to pi event the steam, aiising froq|it, way In 

upon the plants. This lining will send the bed, 

and will continue .o Jo do for a great while# but sdSblgfeesh sup- 
ply of heat will L: wanted : and, therefore, in about anotl. *■ fort- 
night, you are -to put a similar lining to both ends of the bed ; and 
in a fort/iight n from that time, or thereabouts, according to the 
weather and the state of the bed, another similar lining in the 
front of the be^the dung, having, in all these cases, been duly 
prepared, as noticed in Chapter III. As linings sink, the\ 
ought to be topped up, keeping them aiwaj nearly as possible 
to the height of the Vop of the frame. If very sharp weather come 
before these linings, or before some of them have been made, good 
quantities of litter or of straw ought to be brought^emponwily to 
supply their place, so that frost never reach the bed. Even when 
there are linings, it js good, in very sharp weather, to put ditter 
and straw round the outsides of them ; for, dung being moist, the 
frost sqou reaches it, and then pt becomes inactive at once. To 
these precautions, relative to the heat, must be added the not-less~ 
important ones relative to air and dight ; for-, without these, no 
plant will thrive, nor V ill it live but for a short space of time. At 
this season of the year, the glasses must be cohered over in the 
night time, as was. before mentioned in the case of the seed-bed ; 
but these coverings should remain on in the morning never longer 
than is absolutely necessary. Though there be no sun, there is 
Yi^t, and plants crave the light at thac time when nature sends 
it. * As to qir, it is givfen tp the c plants by the means pieces 
of triangular wood, whi£ff every ohe knows r "hawYo mattS^TThe 
light ft lifted up at one end 0 , and the tilter, as it is calk*#, is put 
under the middle of the light to keep it up to the heig^£ required. 
You sometimes give ^r*on the back side of the frame and some**" 
times on the front, according ty. theodirectvm m which the wind is 
coining. |To give directions respect ng the quaijtity.pf air t one can 
only say that be in prpportibu to the hqg£ of the bed and 

the state of thj v^pathpr # ; but it may be observed, as an invariable 
rule, that strong heat and a good quaAtjty of air are the sype means 
of having ^arly cucumbers.* ^WBeH ttj|nir is kej>t excluded or 
^supplied*!!! niggardly quantities, beca^^^Sie Jiead is npt powerful 
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enough to eoutiteract its chilling effects, the plants will linger on 
alive, to suj*e, but their colour will be approachiug to a yellow, 
their leavesjeteall, their shoots slender, their blossoms fmkll an l 
feeble, t^PwL'i^ey show any, will not swell jiand, if they bear 
after before pretty nearly the mqpth of May, in- 

stead olf^i^cent Scaring in the month of March. A good strong 
bottom heat, with a great deal of light, and with a liberal quantity 
of ail*, are the great means gf having cucumbers. Thg next thing 
to be noticed is tke after-cultivation of the plants, and, first, 
with respect to the shbots or runners that, come out of them. 
There will come two shoots out.of eftch plant, Ihd these will soon 
begin to grow in i horizontal position, and indeed go, along the 
ground, which it is their nature to do ; but jhese two shoots would 
not be sufficient ; for they would soon get to the outside of the 
bed, leaving the middle of the bed not half covered with vines ; 
therefore, wfien these runners have got three joints, and aie be- 
ginning to make a fourth, pinch off the top of each runner. New 
sid£-shoots or runners wall then come out from the three joint . 
Wheu these have got four joints, which will be very quickly, pinch 
off the fifth as soon as it uppers. Each plant will notv have a 
dozen or two of runners, and that is enough for one ljght. After 
this, you may let* the runners go on, gi\^ng their heads a better 
direction, now-and-then, in order to cover the ground in the bed ; 
for they will need no more topping. But there must he earthing 
HP, as well as topping. As the plants advance above ground, so 
they will below ground, and you^must keep putting up earth to the 
hills in order to supply fresh food for roots, which you will fimj 
pushing out in every t dir<£jion. It i?the practice of some ^n - 

de nerggt o be everlastingly drawing \^he earth away* fro j^the side 
of tftelnUs till tLfcy come to the Blasts, it? order to take the points « 
of the roots up and put earth under them, so a.^to gwe the roots 
a horizontal direction. This is sheer •nonsense. • All that is tie- 
ceSsary is to keep th% hills continually blade larger and larger in 
circumference, as th^oots Ipprvach the outside, and until you 
have got all *he, feed level to the tops of the fiills* As%ou extend 
the circftmfei^nJlfcof the hills, the funners will advanqj upon you ; 
and, that th^bed may be covered evenly wvith (he* vines, the run- 
tiers shVild be occasionally held^ down by little pegs of wood with 
hooks at the ^op of t&eoi. # At latftthe bed is even^md level all 
over, Ahd, finally, it is cohered wijh the* vines, and shoitld alwayfc 
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Ite kept quite clear of the innumerable weeds that wlH Wart in sue! 
a favourable situation; but, long before this, there will be blos- 
soms and*even fruit, if the plants be in good heat fe*- , The hrsi 
fruit that app^a/* generally remains small, amt to an\ 

si/e ; but thes«' aie soon followed by others that 

come to perfections ahd, if all the«e directibtfs be to, 

and if the weather be not worse than it is one ye.u out of iwe.ity, 
you can hardly fail to have cucumbers to cut about the middle of 
March, which *is a Hery fine thing for a gardener to say ; and, 
though here is a great deal of detail, though here are a great 
number of things to do, thfere i$ much more of words than of 
deeds in the thing : it takes two or three sentences to describe 
how a plant is to be put into, or turned out of, a pot ; tint the act 
itself is performed in half a minute. Care ought to be t?kcu that 
there be not too great a quantity of vines in the bed ; for, if the 
mass of leaves be too great, they shade part of the vines, and the 
blossoms and the fruit ; and, instead of having more fruit from 
the abundance of vines, you have perhaps none at all. This 
overstocking of the bed with vines is a great and prevalent error. 
For my part, I think one plant t&ough for each hill, and I never 
kept but one in a hill, and, if I put two into a pot, it was by 
way of precaution lest one should fail. One* will bring more 
weight of fruit than two, two more than three, and so on, till you 
come to a, number that would give you no fruit at all. The plants, 
thus crowded, rob one another ; their roots interfere with those of 
each other. They cease to bear sooner than they would if they 
stood singly ; and, in short, t *ny experience and observation induce 
me Strongly to urge the reader never to fr&ve in a hot-bed, whether 
of cucumber or melon, more tjfin oni pfant in a light. As the,season 
advance?, a gi eater proportion of air is to be giv&i, of comSefand 
there is to be lessfcovering in the night-time, dependent, however, 
more on the st^e of the weather than on the precise tit^e of the 
year ; for we have frequently mild weather irf> February and severe 
weather in March. When the wcathef becoffies such as that water 
will have tfie cl*ll taken from it by being placed uader a south 
wall or in adiot-bed, c water thus prepared may d<mery well ; but, 
until then, the water shbald be a little warm. Every one will Jbe 
a judge when the earth is so dry^as to require water ; bfit care 
should be jtalen not to let thewater great quantities just 

upon the stems of the plants a| anjf stage of their gi^wth 1 , for that 
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is apt to rot them. This early cue umber- bod will ke«* on bearing 
very well until the latter end of May, by which time another bed, 

. made aLemf^fS® middle or latter end of March, have § &ucceeded 
it. The^^^ffef'this second crop of cucumbei\are to be raised 
in pots J^^fefjb^’ciicumber-befl last nvmtjonew. They are to 
be managed like those for the first bed, except that they must be 
sowq in a pot, instead of being sown in a hill. The bed for these 
plants need not be above two feet and a half # high* or thereabouts. 
It will probably want alight lining ; but the materials need not 
be equal to those made use of in the # making\)f the early bed. In 
the case of this latter bed, mucli # air may be given, and the covering 
of a mat, or two at most, and that only in tire night-time, will be 
sufficient* In April some more plants nufy be sown in 3 pot in 
this last bed, and re-potted as before ; and, in the middle of June, 
these may go out into hills (under hand-glasses or without) in the 
open ground, there to produce cucumbers for pickling, or indeed 
for«usittgin any other w^y, from the middle of July until the time 
that the frost comes. Thus will there be a succession of cucunt^ 
bers from the middle of March # to the month of October As to 
sorts, great attention must be paid ; for some sorts produce 
their fruit a great deal quicker than others. There fs one called 
the early frame cucumber; another is •called the early cluster 
cucumber ; another is called the lotuj prickly cucumber . The 
early frame has doubtless been found to #be the Quickest in 
doming to perfection ; but the cluster is a very great bearer, and 
comes not much later than thef other. There are several other 
sorts, but the long prickly cucumber w most generally esteeijaeif; 
and, therefore, oughf to sowed »for fliose who vjant a general 
With i^gard to sorts*, however," people generally save the 4 
seed themselves of this plant, or let it from some # careTul and 
curious j^eighbtrar ; and evert one s(*ws that wlych happens* to 
suit his fancy* If yo^ wish to save the seed # of a cucumber, let some 
one fine fmij remain but eipeck thf plant, on whieh*this fruit is, 
to dBase- bearing as soon as the seed cuciutfber # begif|s to ripen. 
This frwk must ^taog upon fhe viue till it pietty nearly rots off : 
you then tak? the seeds and separate Thenj from* thp pulp hs clean 
as you^an,^fece them tb dry in the sun ; but do not wash them 
with water : when perfectly irf 9 bjitliot before, put tiienv ^y in 
a dry place, and they wilh keep good for a great m?Ui\ years; 
Guard them Ifeainst mice, for,Sf tley get aftthom, not one seed 
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will they leafre with the kernel of it not eaten. After all, if you 
have no hot-bed at all, a couple of wheelbarrows full of hot dung 
put into aliole a f * ot deep, and with good mould a Slfjf deep laid 
upon the dung, h a very good situation for cUCl^b^^|l^hic h you 
may sow thereabout the middle of May; tWp; St %hree pi ants 
upon such a hill or bed ; and, if you have a liand-glass, keep the 
plants covered with that in the night-time and when the days are 
cold, al way J giving air^ however, when the sun is out, and, in time, 
raising the glass upon bricks, and letting the vines run out upder it* 
Even if you have no hand-glass, you may cover, with the help of 
hoops and a mat or a cloth, until the weather be such as to render 
it safe for the plants to be at large. Finally, *n very rich and warm 
ground , f you may sow r cue umber-seed in the natural earth, the 
ground having previously been well dug, and being kept very clean 
afterwards ; and, though there be a chance of your having no crop, 
you may have, and generally will have, a great quantify of cucum- 
bers to pickle by the latter end of August, Before I dismiss £his 
article, let me observe that I have omitted to say anything about 
what is called setting the fruit by poking the centre of the male 
blossoms into the centre of the female blossoms ; because I deem 
it to be arrant nonsense. The reader ought, before I entirely quit 
this article, to be informed that the hot-bed, in which the cucum- 
ber plants were first raised, may be turned to very good account 
after the plants come out of it ; asparagus may be put into it im- 
mediately ; or, it may be sowed with radishes, onions, lettuces', 
small-salad, or with carrots. Maay purposes will suggest them- 
sc-v^es to every man. And^fif the bed should fail of its original 
purpose altogether ; or if, owyig to some accident, the four-light 
bed shouid« faif of its pur^sc/still tkese hot-beds ill be injury? to 
be of great use lor other purpost-s, and will be quite sufficient in 
pojnt of strength tor plants of a more hardy nature. 

147. D1LL( is an tfroqiatic herb, very mioch like, oifry smaller 
than, fennel* and it is used by many #tnougs|<;.ucainbers to give an 
additional plish ; as* it is also m soups. It is a Irardy biennial 
planf, and a small pgteh in the herb garden of twft> fefit by six will 
be enough for any /amity . Sow 7 in drills six incites *apart, in the 
' spring, making # the groufid fine first, ayd «rakipg fine #arth lightly 
over the dri^s. Thin the plants *>qf; when they are a cdnple of 
niches high, and let them theu^remar^ whfcre they%re ; and you 
will have abundapce/>f sclf-so^ed #plants every spring for renew- 
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148, ENDIVE. — This is a plant used for salads, and is some- 
times used, perhaps, in cookery. There is a curled sort, and one 
that is plam h or smooth-leaved. The curled is generally perferred 
to the ot&ftr, but perhaps there is very little diwence in the qua- 
lity. ^jBf ^when to be had, is decidedlj^preferred to the 

endive therefore this latter is used for saiad in autumn, and 
through the winter as long as it can be had. 1 If any one wish to 
have? endive in summer, it^inust be sowed early ; biy;, about the 
middle of the month of July, or, perhaps^a little before, is the 
main time for sowing ehdive. If sowed mufh before, it generally 
runs off to seed, and, in fact, it is %o much ground and trouble 
thrown away. Make a bed very fi&e, and sow the seed in drills at 
eighteen inches apart, and about half an iuqji "deep in the drill, the 
earth being pressed down very closely upon the seed. The plants, 
which will be quickly up, must be thinned as soon as possible to 
eighteen incites in the row, and thus they will stand, throughout 
the bed, at eighteen inches from each other. The leaf of the endive 
goes off horizontally, and lies flat upon the ground ; and, if the 
ground be good and rich, as it ought to be, and kept perfectly 
clean, the points of the leav^ will meet all over the* ground, 
though at distances so great ; but, if cramped for room, endive 
can never be fine. When the plants hav^ got something like their 
full size, they are to be bleached before they be eaten ; for they 
have a bitter and disagreeable taste, and are quite a^coarse and 
disagreeable thing, unless made white. The* manner of bleaching 
them is this. You take the pl^nt, put your fingers under all the 
leaves that touch the ground, gather the whole plant up in joyr 
hands into a conical foftw, and thei? tje it round with ma/mg, 
v^ichris to go^everal times j&und Mie plant, and vWiichi# to cause 
the plant to end *so pointedly at llu^top as to present rainier dew* 
from reaching jhe inside. When the plant ha^reinained thus for 
about adbrtnight, ypu cut ito& at the*steiy, takeoff the matfing, 
and you will find thlt all the leaves, excopt those* of the outside, 
ar^ become Vhitean^cnsp,tind $ree«from bitterness of taste. To 
have a suedfessioci of these in good order, ydKi should l^giu ^t one 
fend oftlie bed tnd tie up a dozed or two odbe or twjpe a week ; 
and, when jou cut, alwftys^cut those that were ’tied up first ; but it 
is ver^important to observe th^t this work of bleaching or tying- 
up must ueMpr be performed exaept when all the leaves of the 
plants are perfectly dry, ^flie gtc^t difficulty in the cas<? of endive, 
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is, to have it to use n winter ; for, though it is harily enough, it 
will rot, if it; stand tied up too long ; and it is difficult to preserve 

it, on account of Phis tendency to rot. One way it io take up 

the roots w ith is to them in the month of ^Q^to|^%ben they 
are perfectly dr)*, tying the plants up, as before at the 

same time, planting |hese balls in sand or earth, in a shed. But 
as this can hardly make the plahts reach, for use, beyond the mid- 
dle of December, the only effectual w ay to have endive in winter is 
to cover them with glazed frames in the fall of the year, or to do 
the same very well wish hoops and mats, taking all covering off in 
mild weather, just protecting t^ plants from hard frosts, and going 
on bleaching and cutting for use *as directed for the autumn. 
Endive cnay be transplanted, but it does not transplant so well as 
lettuce, and the plants are never so line as those that remain on 
the spot where they were sowed. If transplanted, th$y should be 
put at about twelve inches apart, boed nicely between and kept 
clear from weeds. Endive, if sowed early in the spring, ripens its 
seed that same summer ; but the best way is to save two or three 
good plants that have stood the winter, and let them go to seed. 
They will produce a great abundance, which, if carefully preserved, 
will keep good four or five years, at the least. I have mentioned 
the middle of July as thf c time of sowing for the main crop : but 
some may be be sowed later, as it does not require any great deal 
of room. 

149. FENNELL is an perennial heib, propagated from seed 01 
from offsets, sowed in the spring, ovr the offsets planted in the fall. 
r Bhg t plants should stand abtfut a foot asunder. The lea\es are 
usecKin salads, or for unking a part olf the sauce for fish. I 11 
winter, tht Tced^ are brujgpd, to put into fish-sauce, and they gwe , 
it the seme flavohr as the leaves of the plant. It is a very hardy 
thing; two yards square in the heiib-bed will be <encngh for any 
family ; and, once in the ground, it will standefor an age?* 

150. GARLICK may be propagated frotp the seed; but is 
usually propagated frqjn offsets. ' It is a bulk which increases after 
the manner' of the hyacinth and the tufip : the offsets site taken off 
in these, sprhig and .planted in rows at a foot apaft, being merely 
pressed into thtf ground 'With the finger and thumb, and covered 
over vritli a little earth. Th$ groi*ud^ ought to be kept perfectly 
ejean duriyg the summer, and* thought ought UP be ^good, it 
ought U\ no mean* jo ifeVe^ tyhetf the Ieave$*beg:in fo tret 
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brown and to die, the root should be taken Jip and laid upon a 
board in the hottest sun that is going, until tiigy be perfectly dry : 
then tied up in bunches by the leaves, and hung up antf preserved 

# in a drjr place. 

151. ©OUR© is a sort of pumpkin ; but I F^now not any use 
that it krof. If any one wish to cultivate it, #ut of mere curiosity, 
the directions will be found under “ Pumpki^i.” 

152. HOP. — The hopytop ; that is to say, the fhoot which 
comes out in the spring and when it is about four or five inches 
long, being tied up in *little<bunches, and bpiled for about half an 
hour, and eaten after the manner «of asparagus, is as delightful 
a vegetable as ever was putfypon a table, not yielding, perhaps, 
during about the three Veeks^ that it i* in season, to the asparagus 
itself. What the hop is, in the hop plantations, every one in Eng- 
land knows ; but the manner of propagating the plant is by no 
means a matter of such notoriety. The hop may be propagated 
from seed ; but it never is. The mode of propagation is by rut- 
tiilgs from the crown* or the roots: pieces of these, about six 
inches long, being planted in the ground with a setting-stick either 
in spring or in autumn, shoot up and become plants. The hills or 
clumps in the hop-plantations are generally formed by plants which 
have stood a year or two in a nursery^where the cuttings have 
been planted. About four or five of tJfese plants are put into a 
clump, little sticks are put to them the first year to hold up their 

^slender vines, the next year rods, the next^year small and short 
poles, upon which they begin to bear, and the next year poles of 

* the full length sufficient to carry a^crop. The vines which have 
gone up during the t suiffiner, and bbrne the crop, are cut 0 to 
^ithifi two feet of the ground when the hops are gathered ; in the 
spring of the j^ear, the earth if drawn* away ajl round from the 
hill, and all the top part of the plants is cut otj^ leading tlie crow n 
to lool§ like a piece of cork*; from*this crow which is lightly 
covered over with earth, fresh shoots again in great numbers, ^ 
ajmrt of the fineS^of these go ujj the poles, the vtaak ones are^ 
suffered t% haqg about the ground for sorfie time ; jhey are then 
cut dSPclosg to the ground* and the earth indrawn over the crown 
4 >f the hill, fanning a pretty large heap ;aUogethqj before’ the sum-* 

mer %e oyer. TV> have *hop-top& tn a garden, therefore, about h 
doasen or treaty bills migBt fce jplinted along, and ^pretty Hear to, 
one o^the hedges. T^P cukiy^tioit, should be aftef *the mamier 
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above directed * bu 1 ;, as there must be some vines to go up to the 
full length, there jnirght be a j>ole or two to each hill to carry up 
four or si.^ stout vrincs. The poles need not be long, aud, if they 
were not permitftd to bear, the plant would be th& stronger. 
These hills woul/l, every spring, send forth a prodigious number of 
shoots to serve as tops. Thefee, as was said before, are to be 
cropped off close to' the ground when they are four or five inches 
long; and the hills, when once established, will last for adife- 
time, with tlie culture before mentioned and with a good digging 
of the ground once every winter. 1 

153. HORSE-RADISH. +-A*aweed, I know of nothing quite 
so pertinacious and pernicious as this : I know of nothing but fire 
which will destroy its powers of vegetation : and I have never yet 
seen it clearly extirpated from ground which had once been filled 
with its roots and fibres. But, as a vegetable, it is a very fine 
thing : its uses are well known, and to those uses it & applied by 
all who can get it. It is generally dearer, in proportion to its 
bulk, than any other vegetable, and much dearer, too. The trouble 
which its cultivation gives, that is to say its encroachments, 

( arises it to be banished from small gardens ; and therefore it is 
scai ce, though so difficult to be destroyed. Any little bit of it, 
whether of fibre or of root, a bit not bigger than a pea, not longer 
than the eighth of an inch, if it have a bit of skin or bark on it, 
will grow'. The butts of the leaves will grow, if put into the 
giound, and it bears' seed in prodigious abundance. The best* 
way to get horse-radish is to make holes a couple of feet deep 
with a bar, and to toss little lyts down to the bottom of the holes , 4 
and^ien fill them up again/ You will sOon, have a plantation of 
horse-radjgh, th/3 roots long, straight thick and tender. A *quaj£ 
rod of ground, wifh the rCots in if planted a foot ?.part every way, 
will, if kept cfear cjf weeds, as it always ought to be and never is, 
pioiKice enough for a family 1 that eats roast beef every da^of their 
lives. The horse-rad isftc Should be planted in tfie south-east or 
south-west coiner of the outside egardbn, naff to the 4iedge, and 
it ought to ^be received to prevent its encroachments beyond 
the boundaries of the spot oiiginafiy allotted *o jt. ^fjvery 
Autumn, that part of the* ground which has t been cleared during, 
!he year, which might be about one \hird p‘art of the <J#iece > 
’>ught tb be deeply dug and replgntSd^s before; anj} thus theie 
a ill be a mfccession of voubk iotifi rod $ ; for, after the? horse- 
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radish has borne seed once or twice, its root bffcomes hard, brown 
on the outside, not juicy when it is scraped, | pi eats more like 
.little chips than like a garden vegetable : so tjAt, at t^erns and 
eating-houses, there frequently seems to be a rivff^hip on the point 
of toughness between the horse-radish and the b^ef-steak ; and it 
would be well if this inconvenient rival ship n«ver discovered itself 
anywhere else. * 

154. HYSSOP is a sor^of half-woody shrub, something be- 
tween a tree and £n herbaceous plant. The flbwer-spikes are 
used, fresh or dry, for medicinal purposes. Jft is propagated from 
seed or from offsets. A vety iittle^of it is enough: a couple of 
plants in the herb-bed may suffice for any family. # 

155. JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE.— This plant bears at the 

root, like a potatoe, w hich, to the great misfortune of many of the 
human race^ is everywhere but too well known. But this arti- 
choke, which is also dug up and cooked like a potatoe, has, at 
auj rate, the merit of giving no trouble either in the cultivation or 
the propagation. A handful of the bits of its fruit, or even of its 
roots, flutig about a piece of ground of any sort, will keep bearing 
for ever in spite of grass and ^eeds ; the difficulty being, not to 
get it to grow r , but to get the ground free from it w hgn once it has 
taken to growing. It is a very poor, insioid vegetable ; but, if you 
hate a relish for it, pray keep it out of the garden, and dig up the 
corner of some field, or of some worthless meadow ^and throw 
Ssome roots into it. # 

156. LAVENDER. — A tjpautiful little well-known shrub of 
uses equally well known, whether us*d in the flower or in the watjpr 
which is distilled from it? Like all otfier. plants and trees, it nfiy be 
paopafgated from seed ; buf it,*s easiest propagated from, flips, taken 
off early in the "spring, and plaitte^ in good mdfst ground in the* 
shade. When planted out, the # plants should stajid thiee feet apart. 
The flower-stalks fhould be cut off? wdipther for preserving in 
flowers, or for distjjfetion, before any oT me blossoms begin to fall 
oflj^ just indeed as those blossom* begin to o^en w ide. The lavender 
plant f large, and it should therefore bfc in the oi^er gajjjgn. * 

157. LEfiK?— This is a plant,* which, fo f certain purposes, ifc 

perferred t*> onions. *i*The time for «)wing # i& as early in thdj 
spriug^as the weather. and^ tjie ground will permk ; the latter** 
end of^Febmiary, or vyy early in March. Sow ii\ *VV drills 
made across a bed of ffine^earth, ^>ht the r.ws incln^- 
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asunder, and thin *Jie plants to three inches apart in the row. 
Keep the grounc^plean by nice hoeing until the middle of July 
or thereabouts ; ijxcn take the 'plants up, cut the roots off to an 
inch long, and /-it off the tops of the leaves, but not too low’ 
down ; make d?ep drills with a hoe at two feet apart. Plant 
the leeks in these drills with a setting-stick, fastening them well 
in the ground, and 1 leaving the drill open. As the plants grow, 
put to their sides the earth that came out of the drill, ’after 
that, draw more» up to them on each side from the interval ; and, 
if your ground be really good, as it ought to be, each leek will 
be as big as your wrist in the month of October. They will 
stand the winter perfectly well without any covering at all ; but, as 
a provision against' hard frost, some pfants should always be 
taken up and put into earth or sand in a shed or in a cellar, for 
the same reasons as those stated under the head of celery. Three 
or four leeks that have stood the winter may be left at the end of 
one of the rows, or, if you please, moved to another spot to pro- 
duce seed which would be ripe in the mdntli of August, and give 
you enough for yourself, and for two or three neighbours. 

158 . LETTUCE. — This great article of the garden is milky, 
refreshing, and pleasanter to a majority of tastes than almost any 
other plant. So necessary is it deemed as the principal ingredient 
of a good salad, that it il\ in France and America, generally called 
“ Salad,” and scarcely ever by any other name. It is therefore a 
thing worthy of particular attention, not only as to propagation 
and cultivation, but as to sorts. The way to sow lettuce in the , 
natural ground is this ; mak^.the ground rich to begin with, drawH 
the frills across the bed fifteen inches atyart,, sow the seed thinly 
in these frills, ^and press the earth nicely down upon them^whi^h 
(Work is to be do^e as eaAy as vo^i can do it well” in the month of 
March. YVfceii y*e plants come up, thin them quickly to four 
incites apart, hen they get to be* about four or five inqjies high, 
t leave one and tafke up tVd* throughout all th# rows, and then hoe 
c the ground liicely between tjie semafning pfifnts, having before- 
\ro-nd jra.de |nothqf beV to receive the plants thus Jake^ up ; plant 
these in rowj across a bed, the vows ‘fifteen inch** jparfttnd the 
\ plants fifteen j'uphds apaft in the row: tip's is done with a titty 
-'setting-stick with which you must carefully tik the point the 
loot in the ground, as directed Jn fh£ case of the cabbage plant. 
Another saving in Aprils tpanaged in jy*t the same way* may be* 
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the last for the summer ; for if sowed later, i lifts very rarely that 
the plants will loave or be good-for any thing, jlfii is is what every 
man may do that lias ground in sufficient quantity ^/nd w ellfsituated ; 
but the lettuce is a thing which people desire have very early 
in the spring, and, if possible, in the winter. To* have lettuces to 
eat in the winter, they must be sowed in Aftgult or September, in 
the natural ground, in the manner before descril>ed ? and in Novem- 
ber, before they have beerif mauled by the frost, they must be 
taken up without mtich disturbance of their *oots* and put into a 
pretty good hot-bed made for the purpose, ^he mould for which 
ought to be eight inches deep, at the*least. They should be wa- 
tered a little at planting, ^should stand nine inches apart £very wav, 
should be shaded from the sun, if there be siyi, for a couple pfdays, 
should then have as much air given to them constantly as the wea- 
ther will perjpit, should be kept clear from rotten leaves and pu- 
triiied matter of every description, should have a lining to the bed, 
if the weather require it, should above all things, have as much air 
as ttie weather will permit, and should, however, be kept safe from 
being touched by the frost. If all these things be attended to 
and if the season be not uucomrtionly adverse, you may have line 
lettuces by the latter end of December, and through tjie months of 
January and February, an object the accomplishment of which 
would be ensured by having a second bed made at the same time, 
to contain plants a fortnight or three weeks younger. "J" 0 have let- 
tuces early in the spring : you sow in AugRst or early in Sep- 
tember, as before, transplant 0 the lettuces in October into the 
Warmest and best-sheltered spots that you have. In beds aboj,it 
thi ee feet wide with whoops and rods* p^geed over the beds^oou 
w*)ugh, in ordftr to cover wi\jh mats in severe weather ; .*> r instead 
of hoops and mats, cover w ith & gjass frame, ^id in sharp? 
weather, with piats over that*; but whatever fthe covering may 
Ire, take ft off the mpment the w eather VilLpermit^you to do itVith 
safety. There are^ndeed, sorts of lettuce that will generally stand 
th<fc winter without any covering* irt a warrq place, and especially 
on the sidfe of a wall. # But these are\he iat so%s thatJifittg 
round heads* aitd are poor, soft, * slimy things compared with tli k 
Ass fettucQf ; thougjjpveg these are bettef than none. The cos, si 
lettucrl grow upright, fold yi ^ieir lyyfes like a sugar-loaf cabbage, 
have a ^rispdfcsrand suetjness which the others have pot. *If any 
of these, or indeed of any^theysor^of frftucy, have stood uncovered 
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until any part of Jarfhary or February, they may be then moved into 
a hot-bed, and vfifc.rbe very fine in March : if left to stand in the 
ground anrl kept ilear of slugs, they will still be a good deal earlier 
than lettuces sewteil in the spring, even if sowed in a hot-bed. But, 
with all these means, so lew f can generally be had early in the 
spring, that for genSraFuse, that is to say, for kitchen-gardeners 
to get them for tradesmen’s families pretty early in May, they must 
be first raised in a hot-bed, sowed there early in March or late in 
February, or sowed ifnder glass upon cold earth, in the fall of the 
year, and preserved ar mere plants to plan! out, having been kept 
from the frost and the wet d tiring* the winter. This sowing takes 

place in September * the lights are placed in such a way as to let 
no wet get into the frajues ; the lights are taken off entirely in mild 
weather ; a great deal of air is given ; and in March, these plants 
are fit to go out into the natural ground, where they aje sometimes 
injured by the frost, but generally they are not. This is the way 
in which the great crop of early lettuces is generally raised ; and 
that it the best M ay the long experience of the market-gardeners 
has amply proved. As to the sorts of lettuces, the green coss and 
the white coss are the best : the former is of a darker green that 
the latter, is rather hardier, and not quite so good. Among the flat 
sorts are the brown Dntf h , the green cabbage , and the tennis-ball : 
there are many other sorts, as well of upright as of flat, but it 
would be useless to enumerate them, as it would only bewilder the 
reader in his choice. As to the saving of the seed, half a doze* 
plauts that have stood the winter w ( dl be quite enough. The seect 
will be ripe in August; biid£ must be kept from it, or they wilf 
have’foll the best before you gather it. Tlie stalks ought to be cut 
off and laid, tiR they be perfectly efty, in the sun, the seed thr* 1 
c yut aw$y in a perfectly dry pj\cfe, and in a place where no mice 
can get at it r 9 for if they get at it, npt one good see$ will they leave 
you in a very shbrt timq. 

159. MAN(jEL WffRZEL. — This mayjbe called cattle-beet, 
but some persons plant it in <garfiens. It is a coarse 0 beet, anfi is 
v ti*hWued a^d pre3erv<?d as the beet is y . 

/ 160. MAftJORA'M. — One sort is annual an<f o$e perennial . 
fT he former is cailed sunfmer and the latter winter. Th^ first sowed 
on heat in the month of Mqjch. ^,its seeds are small, ^good- 
sized garden-pot sown with it, and placed in a earner of the cti- 
camber-bed, will product five^hu^dre^Tplants, why;b bemg gra- 
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dually hardened to the air and planted out wht&%bBut an inch or 
two high, will be enough for a large family. T \r^finter is propa- 
gated by offsets ; that is, by parting the roots. The plants may 
stand pretty close. As the winter sort cannot so#ietimes be got at 
in winter, some of both ought to be preserved by 'drying. Cut it 
just before it comes out into bloom , hang it*up*in little bunches to 
dry first, for a day, in the sun ; then in the shaife ; and, when quite 
dry, put it in paper-bags ti|d up, and the bags hung *ip in a dry 
place. • • • 

l6l. MARIGOLD.— An annual plant. Sow the seed in spring; 
when the bloom is at full, gather th£ flowers ; pull the leaves of 
the flower out of their sockets ; lay them on* paper to.dry in the 
shade. When dry, put them into paper-bagp. They are excellent 
in broths and soups and stews. Two square yards planted with 
marigolds wijl be sufficient. It is the single marigold that ought 
to be cultivated for culinary purposes. The double one is an orna- 
mental flower, and a ver^ mean one indeed. 

l7S2. MELON. — The melon is a hot-country plant, and must 
l>e raised in England in precisely the same manner as directed for 
early cucumbers, the rules laid dbwn for which apply here equally 
well in every respect but two ; namely, that the lights for me- 
lons should be larger or more extensive than those for cucumbers ; 
and that the earth for melons should not ibe light and loose, as in 
the case of cucumbers, but should consist chiefly of very jstijf loam. 
The finest plants of melons that I ever saw \vei% raised in stiff loam, 
approaching to a clay, which h^d been dug out before, and turned 
Three or four times in a heap, mixed with dung from a sheep-yard, 
about one-fifth dung tan four-fifths Toagi. This loam shoujfl be 
to*ned*in a heap several time^Muring one summer mid one winter, 
and then it is fit for use. You shoAl^ begin to rais^ melons ^ month* 
or six weekj? laty than you begip with early cucumbers* Your seeds 
may be Awed in a pot in the cucumBer-bed, if fou have one* if 
not, you must makeBue for th$ purpose^ in the case of the early 
cucumbers ; \hough the seaso^ when you begin will be later, the bed 
must b^ e<fhaUy*warm with ^that for the edrly Qucumjiers ; mi 
must be lini^s tnd everything nefcessary to keep up % steady bot-| 
t»m heat. 9 A second^prog of melons may*succeed the first, in the 
same that the two.croj>s^f cucijjhbers succeed each other; 
but as to putting melons Aut upoa ridges to be covered with ^hand- 
glasses or paper-frames, never mjccetcfe, one timeouJbf twenty. 
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Melons want hofteL ground than is hardly ever to be had in Eng- 
land. There be but one plant in a hill. I have had ten 

fine melons fron^ne single plant, and I never saw the like of that 
from any hill th&t contained two or three plants. If once the 
plants get spindling, they never bear fruit of any size or goodness. 
You will see many friut appear before any one begins to swell. If 
a solitary one should begin to swell before the vines have got to 
any extent,* pinch it off ; for, if left oi!, it will generally preveut the 
plant from bearing any more. There should be three or four upon 
a plant beginning to swell together, or about the same time, in 
order to encourage you to expect a fine crop. Melons are very 
frequently raised, as pines sometimes are, c in pits , with foundations 
for frames built upon«the ground, or going a little way beneath the 
top of the ground. Upon these walls a wooden coping is fixed, and 
across this coping the lights slide up and down. These are very con- 
venient places for melons ; but, as they do not enter into the plan of 
my garden, it would be useless to take up tjie time of the reader with 
a more particular description of them. When the fruit of the melon 
is perceived to be fairly swelling, a piece of glass or of tile should be 
laid under each fruit to keep it out of the dirt, and, indeed, to add a 
little to the heat that it would receive from the sun.; for melons re- 
quire heat from the sutfr as well as heat from the earth ; and take 
what pains we will, we have never fine melons in a shady or wei 
summer. tAs to the sorts of melons, some are finer than others, and 
some come into bearing sooner than others. In speaking of sorts 
I cannot do better than to take the list from the Hortus Kewensite 
written by Mr AiTon, gardener to the Kpig ; for surely that whicn 
contents his Majesty mayivery well content arty of us. This list is as 
follows : 'Early ^antaleu^e, early leopard , early Pdignac, etirly*? t>- 
mana, green-fleshed netted , g teen-fleshed rock , Bosse’s early rockf 


black rock , silver took , scarlet- flesluid rock . In America, they divide 
the melons into two sorfs,, which are wholly distinct from dkch other : 
one they c^ll the musk melon ; that* is to any melon which 
belongs to the tribe gf those' that we cultivate here, and they call 
mus& melons because they have a musky sftiell. 1 The Other 
/species, they call tl\e water melon , which has no smelf, which never 
turns yellow, which is afvtfavs of a deep greeivjrt the inside opvhiAi, 
instead of being a fleshy if assort of pink-coloureci snow 9 


which rnejjts in the mouth* This nvjtam very fre^uentjy weighs 
from twenty to forty € pourfds, and cis j\ft deemed natch of a fruit 
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unless it weigh fifteen or sixteen . I raised idthe4)f ihcsc once 
very well at Botley from seed that was broughiV^Jm Malta. They 
are a totally different thing from the other triye ; and* being so 
much better, 1 have often wondered that, wherej^eople have great 
space under glass, and great heat^at command, they do not raise 
them in England. There is only one fine mitik melon that I ever 
saw in America ; which is called the citron mllon ; having the flesh 
nearly white and being of thf shape of a lemon. The mode of cul- 
tivating the water-melon is the .same as tlfht of cultivating the 
other ; but it requires more room. If you wi$h to save the seed of 
melons, you must take it out wlmn ydu eat the fruit, and do with it 
precisely as is directed in the case of the cucumber seed : but, to 
have the seed true to its kind, it must not Ijp saved on a spot near 
to that in which grow, and have blowed, cucumbers, squashes, 
pumpkins, oj anything of that sort ; nor on a spot where any other 
sort of melon has been in bloom at the same time. The greatest 
possible care must be taken in this respect, or you will have fruit 
quite different from that which you expect. 

163. MINT. — There are two sorts : one is of a darker green 
than the other : the former is cSlled pepper-mint, and is 'generally 
used for distilling to make /nint water : the latter, which is called 
spear-mint , is used for the table in many ways. The French snip 
a'little into their salads ; we boil a bunch amongst green peas, to 
which it gives a pleasant flavour ; chopped up small, an$l put along^ 
with sugar, into vinegar, we use it as a sau£e for roasted lamb ; 
and a very pleasant sauce it is. Mint may be propagated from 
teed ; but a few bits of its roots will* spread into a bed in a year. 
To have it in winter* preserve it precisely like marjoram (^fiich 
&ae), and instead of ckoppitjp it for sauce, crunfble it- between 
your fingers. 

164. MVSiyiOOM. — Thjs is one of a nun^rou^tribe of fun- 
guses ; bfct it is the <jnly one that is cultivated for culinary purposes, 
and this one is scarcely evei^sepn in any gardens but those ol no- 
blemen, or gentlemen of forfunef In their gardens it is cultivated 
in'ordeintoitt had at all times of the year , for«ever)frody K ninTf 
that, in mostpftrts of Eugland, itVomes up*spontan#ously in the 
ipeadows aqjl elsewheijg, It is cultivated «no-how but in hot-beds ; , 
but ’tlu^fe in two distinct ways # . ’J'he fij&jfis on hot-beds ovt of doors, * 
and the hot-hedjs made Jtad manegef in the manner, that'll will 
now describe* Take sta^e dung jhataS not fresh ana fiery, or if 
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you have rfo with it an eqlial quantity of old hot-bcd 

lining , throw ittiNzther in a long ridge, where rains mil not fall 
on it to torment, Vnd in about three weeks it will be ready for use. 
Then take and n^rk out the outline of the base of your bed, just as 
I directed in my instructions about hot-beds in Chapter II but 
as this one is to go l upSn a sloping direction on both sides like the 
roof of a house, you need not have the upright stakes nor the edge- 
boards that I t^iere recommended. Tfyreeor four feet will be e quite 
wide enough. *The length you regulate according to the quantity 
of mushrooms that you wish to grow. B^gin then with your bed, 
shaking the dung up well, and, if U be long, beating it well, just as 
in the case^of the cu6nmber-bed, only keep drawing it in by degrees 
till you have it in the $hape of > the roof ot a house : beat it on the 
top as you carry it up, but particularly beat it at the sides, for there 
you will want it to be perfectly even and firm. Having finished it, 
you will guard it from wins and from the sun by covering it over with 
long straw, old thatch, or mats ; for it must be neither two w et nor too 
dry. Let it remain in this way a week, or till you find, by forcing 
your fore-finger down into it, that the heat is moderate. Then put 
on a layer of fresh mould to abbut an inch thick. In this you 
will stick little pieces of spawn of mushrooms at about eight 
inches apart every way.^ Cover over these with mould to about 
another inch in thickness, and pat it down nicely with a spade ; 
and still k^ep the covering of straw or matting over the whole bed 
as before, for neither wet not sun must get to it immoderately* 
Success now greatly depends on t,he proper moisture of the bed. 
If in summer-time, take off the covering now and then to admit of 
gen^p showers falling on jit ; or, if in a very f!ry season, w^ater now' 
and then. But if in w inter, keep ctyt *the cold at $11 times.*. XJpe 
in~door$ methods of cultivating Aiushrooms w r as introduced to this 
country from Germany. It is usually by means o£ a sjtnall house 
in any awkward 4 or out-^f r the-way corner of t|ie garden* <&bout ten 
or twelve feet wide anCf twenty or ..thirty feel^long. ^ r ith a fire- 
place on the outside of one end; and a flue going frdm it straight 
vjvj&sj undef the middle of the floor of the house and« back again 
fto the fire-pface ; with one doOr, and two or threl si$all windows, 
which latter are* generally kept shut clpse jyith unglagpd shutterr, 
All along the two sides of ^}ys hoqse f are shelves arranged ifi three 
tiers, one cjose to the bottom, another & about threa feet up, and 
another af about six fget up, aijd these pelves afe aljput tliree feet 
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in breadth, wade of good stout plunk, w ith a ihiii^h^rd of nine nr 
ten inches depth, to keep in the dung and the e* -y* Whoever has 
£een the berths in a barrack-room, or in the state-room <ff a ship, 
has seen precisely w hat the shelves of a German4mushroom-hous e 
are. These shelves are to be filled with the dung or compost in 
which you areto plant your mushroom spawn; and, as to pieparing 
compost, you proceed in this mariner : take a quantity of fiesh 
horse-dung, with as little long litter as possible,; the less the 

better ; that has nof been exposed to wet, a # nd that has not fer- 

mented ; mix it with a fourth part of fresh mould, and, if you can, 
get the scrapings of a horse- track of a* mill-house of any sort ; mix 
all well together, and, iq your shelves, or in V s many of them as 
you mean to put to work at once, put a layar six inches thick of 

this mixture, beating it down as hard as you can with a wooden 

bat. This \yll reduce it down to the thinness of four inches, or 
less. Then jput in another layer, rather less thick, and beat that 
down in the same way ^observing that, towards the wall at the 
back part of your shelf, you can afford to increase the thick- 
ness of your layers, as there is the wall to support them * and 
the thicker you make these layers, the stronger will be the bed. 
Having done this, observe .the fermentation from clspy to day, as 
it goes on, and when it is palpably on th^ decline, make a parcel 
of holes* in the compost at from six to nine inches asunder, and 
put in the spawn ; and then cover it over with a coverin^of mould , 
about an inch thick. Water may be given out of a very fine- 
rosed watering-pot, when the .weather is very warm, and then 
it is recommended to scatter a little *straw over first, aud water 
on that, the mushroom being inclined to.rot from any over q^n- 
tjjgt of fnoisture^however little* These ^eds are no*t generally of 
long duration, but particularly tho*8%n the shelve?. From» eight 
to twelve weeks jpay be looked qpon as a good duiation* and theje- 
fore, to hfve mushrooms continually, tljgr? must* \>e renewals of 
the beds, in die hqpse and*oui of the house ; but p very little 
atteqfion brings it to a regular system, in tj>e in-door method. 
The vrtien the vegetatiqq of this fungus is^most %3uccets sftff 
are die spring afld fall, as with every vegetable. r 3o procure 
stat wn^v ou i^ed only^ppl^to the seedsmAi, almost all of whom 
sell it7»ut you may jsroeure jt |nd mj^mgate it yourself by be- 
stowing a littl# cate ^td ^tention^oufct. if)ig up, in August or 
September, a {Htrsef of mushro^ms^ taldng *good three or four 
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handsful of tfije^9 1 tli immediately round them; you will find a 
quantity of snhtiRfilbs, as it were, of mushrooms, and of stuff like 
coarse tfyead. Vut this iu ridges on an old cucumber bed, and 
keep off heavy rafns, and when you find that these have extended 
themselves, and are formed into a quantity of mouldy-looking 
flakes, take them up and keep them iu any dry place till you want 
them, when you plant little pieces of the size of the top of your 
thumb, or i a Jit tic* bigger. There \s sdme danger of mistaking 
other funguses ’(and Vtess innocent ones) for irilishrooms, therefore, 
observe that the mushroom comes up precisely in the form of a 
little round white button, which gradually opens itself, till, if per- ‘ 
mitted to ^tand long enough, it becomes almost flat on the top. 

It is white everywhere but on the under side of the crown, which is 
of a pale red, becoming of a brownish colour as it advances in age* 

I cannot conclude without observing that some of {hese funguses 
are deemed extremely unw holesome ; some people even think 
them poisonous, and that the mushroom is only the least noxious, 

I once ate about three spoonsful at table af Mr. Timothy Bflowis’s * 
Peckhain, which had been cooked, I suppose, in the usual way ; 
but t had not long eaten them Ifcfore my whole body, "face, hands 
aim all, wav covered with red spots * r pimples, and to such a 
degree, and coming on so fast, that the doctor who attended the 
family was sent for. lie thought nothing of it, gave me a little 
draught qf some sort, and the pimples went away ; but I attri- 
buted it then to th& mushrooms. The next year, I had mushrooms 
in my own garden at Botley, and I determined to try the expert* 
ment whether they would have the same effect again ; but, not 
likfyg to run any risk, I took only a teaf- spoonful, or rather a 
French cqffeg-spoonful^ which is te/ger than a cqjnmon tea-spqe^. 
They chad just\he same efijp ^ both as to sensation and outward 
appearance*! Frf»m that day to this I have never torched mush- 
rooms, for I conclude that there must be sqmething poisonous in , 
that which will so quickly produce the ejects that I have de- 
scribed, and on a healthy and hide body like mine ; £nd, therefore, 
not if Ivise *ny one to cultivate these things. # 4 

165. MvU STAlfD. — There is a white-seedecPsosik anda brown- 
seeded, The white nSustard is used ip salads along ^ith the crus, 
or pepper-grass, and is ^wed ^n<^ cultivated in the^ sfime way 
(see Cee^s). The AfetcA fo that whi^i the made of for 

’table-use. It is sqwed fin $>ws f at two feetaptjrt early in the 
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spring. The plants ought to be thinned to /ou^or five inches 
apart. Good tillage between the rows is neci\«fea rv. The seed 
will be ripe in July, and then the stalks should be cut ^jff, and, 
when quite dry, the seed threshed out, and put ify for use. 

H>6\ NASTURTIUM. — An annual playt, \jfith a half-red half- 
yellow flower, which has an r offensive smell ; Jmt it bears a seed 
enveloped in a fleshy pod, and that pod, taken before the seed 
becomes ripe, is used as a thing to pickle. JJThe seed* should be 
sowed very early in the, spring. The plants should have pretty 
long bushy sticks put to them ; and fyur or fiv^ of them will bear 
a great quantity of pods. They will grow in almost any ground ; 
but the better the ground the fewer of them are necessary. 

167. ONION. — This is one of the main ^vegetables. Its uses 
are many, and they are all well known. The modes of cultivation 
for crop are various. Four I shall mention, and by either, a good 
crop may be raised. Sow early in March. Let the ground be 
rich m but not from fresh dung. Make the ground very fine ; make 
the rows a foot apart, and scatter the seed thinly a'ong a drill two 
inches deep. Then fill in thedrillg; and then press the ea^tfi down 
upon the seed by treading the ground all over! Then give the 
ground a very slight smoothing over with a rake. When the plants 
get to be three inches high, thin them to frur inches, or to eight 
inches, if you wish to have very large onions. J£eep the ground 
clear of Weeds by hoeing ; but do not hde deyp, nor rahe earth 
abbut the plants ; for these make them run to neck and not to 
bulb. When the tips of the leaves begin to be brown, bend down 
the necks, so that the lea^s lie flat wilh the ground. When rjie 
leaves are nearly dead,\>ull up tie onions, hnd lay thqm to dry* in 
ojpifer t<J be put tfway for winter uje. So«ie persons, instead of 
sowing the onions all along the di^, drop four or five seeds at 
every six or «eve» inches ’ distance ; an<J leave th# qpions to gro*v 
thus, in clumps ; and ^lis is not a bad w«^j% ‘for they will squeeze 
each other ou They will ri^t*be large : but they will be ripe 
earlier, and will not run to neck. The third yiode of cultivation* 
is as follgpvs* sow the onions any % time between* mid-%Iay amf 1 
mid-June, in dHlls six inches apart, and put the* seed very thick 
drifts. Let vail tho plants stand* and they will get to 

be eboutus big round as the topwof yo^r little-finger. Then, the 
leaves will* get $etlpw, and /when tfiat,* the case, pullpp the 
onions and lay irttaron a board, nil thf sun h*ve withered up the 
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leaves. Then jfakl : these diminutive onions, put them in a bag, 
and hang them ifp in a dry place till spring, taking the biggest for 
pickles. ( As soon as the frost is gone, and the ground dry, plant 
out these onion??, in good and fine ground, in rows a foot apart. 
Make, not drills , JmtJittle ma r ks along the ground ; and put the 
onions at six or eigjit inches apart. Do not cover them with the 
earth ; but just -press them down upon the mark with your ^liumb 
and fore-fihge^. The ground ought to be trodden and slightly 
raked again before you make the marks ; for no earth should rise 
up about the plant*? Proceed after this as with sowed onions ; 
only observe that, if any should "be running up to seed , you must 
twist doufn the necfi as soon as you perceive it. But observe this : 
the shorter the time that these onions have been in the ground the 
year before, the less likely will they be to run to seed . This is the 
sure way of having a large and early crop of onions .< The fourth 
method is one that is now generally used by the market gardeners 
round London ; and it is one by whicjh they obtain prodigious 
crops. From the middle to the latter end of the month of August 
they sow onions, broad-cast in beds and thickly, .and let them stand 
the winter, which they will do tolerably well unless snow or water 
lay much upon them. Having the ground prepared as for the first 
method mentioned abpve ; that is, having it in good tilth, finely 
broken and ricl^ you begin planting out in the month of March. 
The plants may be put in rows, because in this manner they aie 
much more easily hoed ; but the thing to attend to most in this 
work is, to have the roots only of the plants buried ; not the 
little bulb (for, small as t|?e ' onion is, t there will be a little white 
bu&), but merely the fibres, fastened in th£ ground ; and any man 
who has seen {Jiis worlf done pius*V have observed that, uhless^Se 
ground be made .very fine ii^feed, it is impossible to proceed with 
any certainly iif this delicate operation. The 0 labourers in the 
market gardens of tly ^neighbourhood (Kensington) <ft> this work 
with wonderful rapicfTty and exactness ; an<J-it is common to see 
five or six acres in ^ piece afll pYanted in this manner. The^e will 
two o' thre# hoeings wanted according to the s&asqn and the 
state of the ground, but they should not be deep.o Some of the 
plants will pipe, or Aft to seed, and *these* should cither ^ave^he 
pipes pulled off or twisfed do\yi. t Preserving onions % an easy 
matter.^ / Frost never hjirfc tbtem, unlfas you movelhem faring the 
time that they qrefirozelL Any^dry, airy place w$l therefore do. 
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They should not be kept in a warm place ; for they will heat and 
grow. The neatest way is to tie them i|p in ropes; that is to say, 
to tie them round sticks, or straight straw, with mattigig. For 
seed, pick out the finest onions , and plant them #ut in rich land, in 
the spring. To grow this seed upon a4arg^ scale, plough the 
land into four-feet ridges, lajf plenty of dun^ along the furrows, 
plough the ground back over the dung, flatten the, top of the ridge 
a little, and put along, on th^.top of the ridge, two rows of onions, 
the rows seven inches apart, and the onions* seven inches apart in 
the rows. When the weeds come, hoe the t$ps of the ridges with 
a small hoe 9 and plough first from 5nd then to the ridges, two or 
three times, at the distance of two or three wfceks. When the seed 
is ripe, cut off the heads and collect them in such a way as not 
to scatter the seed. Lay them on cloths in the sun till dry as dust ; 
and then thresh out the seed, winnow it, and put it away. The seed 
will be dead ripe in August, and turnips or early York cabbages, or 
even Kidney dwarf beans, may follow upon the same ground the 
same year. In a garden there always ought to be a crop to suc- 
ceed seed-onions the same summer. There are several sorts of 
onions, of which the red is the ^hardiest and the hottest, and the 
white the tenderest and tlje mildest, and the best for pickling. 
The straw-coloured soil is, perhaps, the best for a main crop. 

i 68. PARSLEY. — Known to every human being to bear its 
seed the second year, and, after that, to die away, *lt may be 
sowed at any season when the frost is out of the ground. The 
best way is to sow it in spring^and in very clean ground ; because 
the seed lies long in the ground, and, if the ground be foul, the 
weeds choke the plfiits at their coming up. A bed of si^feet 
Jang and four vyde, the seeds^* owed in drills at eigftt inches apart, 
is enough for any family in the^fcrld. * This would be ^enough 
about parsley ; Jbut people wajit it all the year pundf There are 
some winters that w^ll destroy it complexly if it bfe wholly unpro- 
tected, aud there a 4 e # no mean* of preserving it dry in the manner 
whjch has tJfeen directed for* otHSr herbs. Therefoie, if you per- 
ceive s^jirp^weather approaching, lay some ^ea^-haulij or 
not very thi*kl)^ over the bed, au3 do not take ;t off until nfter the 
AjtwAias completely takey place. Th# totting of vegetables is 
occasioned by thawing, ir # 4 ti^ ligltf/more than by the frosf! 
When the th*w has comj^tely takeo^lace, the peas-l^ulm or the 
straw may bj taken away, aqjl, thfese ipeans, parsley may Hi 
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safely kept through any winter that we have in England ; for it 
can be thus kepl t even in America, where the frost goes down into 
the groupd full four feet. 

1(>9. PARSNIP. — As to the season of sowing, sort of land, 
preparation of ground, distances, and cultivation and tillage, pre- 
cisely the same as the carrot . But, as to preservation during 
winter, and for spring use , the Parsnip stands all frost without 
iujury, and<even with beuefit. So thgt, all you want is to put up 
for winter as many as you are likely to want during a hard frost, 
and these you may put up in the same manner as directed * for 
carrots and beets. If the parsnips be to stand out in the ground 
all the winter, the greens should not be cut off in the fall* To 
save the seed of the parsnip, let four or five of the plants stand 
through the next summer, or remove them to a more convenient 
spot. They will bear a great quantity of seed. \yhen it turns 
lipe, cut the seed stalk off, lay it upon a cloth in the sun until 
perfectly dry ; then take off the seed, put it in a paper bag, and 
put it in a very dry place : it keeps well for only one year. 

170. PEA. — This is one of those vegetables which all people 
like. From the greatest to the sn/allest of gardens, we always find 
peas, not to ^mention the thousands of acres which are grown in 
fields for the purpose o£ being eaten by the gardenless people of 
the towns. Where gardening is carried on upon a royal, or almost 
l oyal scale^ peas are raised by means of artificial heat, in order to 
have them here at tile same time that they have them in Portugal^ 
which is in the months of December and January. Beneath this 
royal state, however, the nexi thing is to have them in the natural 
groifyd as early as possible ; and t^iat niay be sometimes by the 
middle of JVIay, and hardly ever later, than about the first week of*. 
June. The late King, GeorgetfJie Thrid, reigned so long, that his 
birth-day formed^ sort of season \yith gardeners and* ever since 
1 became a muff, I can recollect that it was qjways deemed rather 
a sign of bad gardening* if there w^re not gffe§p peas in the gar-* 
den lit to gather on* the fourth of Jurie. It is curioils that green 
* are to be had as* early in Long Island, and in thb s^a-board 
part of the state of New Jersey, as in England, though not sowed 
there, observe, until very late in April, ^yhile ours, to bp very earl^ 
hiust be sowed in the monjjfy of D^ecqmber or January. K is still 
more curious that, such i* the effect of habit tradition, 
ow n whth I was last in Amejjfa r (1819), people talked just as 



familiarly as in England about having green pe w T on the King's 
birth-day, and were just as ambitious for accomplishing the ob- 
ject ; and I remember a gentleman, who had been a republican 
officer during the Revolutionary War, who told me that Tie always 
got in his garden green peas fit to eat on ola Uncle George's 
birth-day. This, however, is the general s&tsoft for the corning in 
of green peas in England ; but, to have them at this season, the 
very fcarliest sort must be sowed ; they must be sow^d, too, in 
November, or as soon after as the weather will«permh,and they must 
be sow ed on the south sfide of a wall, or of a # very close and warm 
hedge, the ground not being wet, in ifc nature by any means. The 
frosts will be very apt to cut them off, and, if the weather be mild, 
they will be apt to get so forward as to be cut oft* in January or 
February. They should, therefore, be kept earthed up a little on 
both sides ; and, if hard frosts approach, they should be covered 
with peas-haulm or straw', and these should be taken oft’ as soon 
as the thaw has completely taken place. It will not do to place 
theVjw of peas nearer ^han about four feet distance from the 
wall, because they grow high, and they would interfere with, and 
do injury to, the fruit trees. Three or four rows of the very 
earliest peas might be in the border c, on the soutfy side of the 
wall. Some more rows might be in the outer garder c, on the 
south side of the wall there. The w hole 8f these* borders need not 
be devoted to this purpose, but only such part of them as would 
be deemed requisite. A second sowing should take place a month 4 
or six weeks after the first ; but this may take place across the 
plat b or g. Sow again early in March, and then once in a 
month or three weel^, until the end # of May. Too many sh#uld 
jpt be* sowed a£a time, anti jiss of the tall sorts than of thl low 
sorts. The manner of sowing pt^is th<? same iif all cases. You < 
make a drijl with a hoe, three inches deep, in* zrouijd as rich as 
you can make it, sow the peas along nat too thicK,*put back upon 
them the earth tha^dune ouj of the drift, T and tread it down with 
your feet pfttty nearly as hatd £»yoy can, aiui then, especially in 
winter-time) keep a sharp look-out after tKe ijice. When tl^ 
peas come 119, Jbu ought, in all <&ses, to hob the gij^ind nicely 
about thera^and draw a little earth to # tbem ev^n immediately, 
diSwihf up more and .more earth op each side as the plantp 
advance in height, until y$fu lia^s, ^st, a little ridge, the top of 
which would-be six or seven inch^abcy?* the level of ground:; 
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this not only kelps them upright, but supplies them with food for 
roots that will Ishoot out of the stems of the plants. Peas must 
have sticks, and these sticks must be proportioned to the height 
w hich thl i sorts respectively generally attain. For the early-frame 
pea , two feet and a half, or three feet , above the ground, is suffi- 
cient ; for the neit ifi height, four or live feet. For the tall 
sorts, from six to e<lght, and even nine feet. The distances at 
which the rows are to be sowed must be somewhat in pro- 
portion to the'oe heights, the smaller peas may stand at three 
feet apart, but thy; tailer ones, and especially the tall ones 
of all, ought to be at six- or ,seveu feet apart at the least. 
You get nothing by crowding thefia, nor do you get any- 
thing by sowing double instead of single rows of peas. If 
you try it, you will find that a single plant, standing out 
away from all others, will produce more fruit than any six 
p’unts standing in a common single row, though the soil be the 
Mime, an ! though the stick be of the same height. This is enough 
to convince anv one of the mischievous effects of crowding. If 
you plant the taller peas at distances t o close, or indeed any 
peas, the rows shade one another ; there will be no fruit except 
just at tin* tqp, tlmt part of the plant which should bear early will 
not bear at all, those that come at top will be pods only about half 
lull : and if you plant tall peas so close, and with slicks so shoit 
as to cause the wet to bend the heads of the plants down, you will 
literally have no fruh at a*l, a thing which I have seen take place 
a hundred times in my life-time. My gardener had once sowed, 
while I was from home, a piece of garden with the tall marrowfat 
pea^ and had put the row s at about^three fee* apart. I saw them 
just ilter. they came up. The ground Svas such as was verygoo*^ 
.and which 1 knew woulo sencjnVue peas up very high : I told him 
to take*his li^e and cut up every other row r ; but they looked so fine 
and he was socobstinale, that I let them remain, and made him 
sow some more at sevefi feet apart yery near jto the same place, 
lei ing him tnat thefe never could* be a pea there, and that if it, so 
*%4yrned out^ nevej u> Sat tempt to have his own way again. Both 
the patched ^>4 peas Were sticked in due time, they* bo*b grew vJjry 
fine and lofty : jmt his pjjtch began to get together at r the tog, 
^pst about the time that th*v pods were an .inch long, there came a 
heavy rain, smashed the wh^ie qf them 'down into one mass, ami 
there newt was a single ^vea gathered from the patch, while* the 
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other patch, the single rows of which w ere seven feet apart, produced 
an uncommonly fine and lasting crop. The destroyed patch of peas 
.was however of precious advantage ,* for it made me th eynaster of 
my gardener, a thing that happens to very few owners of gardens. 
A sufficient distance is one of th^greatest^ tliipgs in the raising of 
peas, whether they be stiched or whether they be not ; and they 
nevej ought to be sowed too thickly in the row. , I never tried it, 
but J verily believe that a row of peas, each plant befog at two or 
three inches’ distance ^from the other, w ould bear a greater crop 
than if sowed in the usual way. At any rate, # never sow too thick, 
on any account, at any tim^ of the year. As to sorts of peas, the 
earliest is the early-fry me, then comes th e\ early -chtirlt on, then 
the blue-prussian , and the hot-spur , then* the dwarf -marrowfat, 
then the tall- marrowfat, then knighfs pea. There are several 
others, but here are quite enough for any garden in the woild. If 
all these tall sorts be sowed in March, and some more of them 
ag^in in April, not top many at a time, they will come in o e 
after another, and will keep up a regular succession until about 
the latter end of July, or even later. After this all peas become 
mildewed, and their fruit good* for very little. As to saving the 
seed of peas, it is impossible to do it well in a kitchen-garden, 
where you must always have more tlmu^ne soit of pea in bloom 
at the same time. If you be very curious about this matter, you 
must sow somewhere in the corner of a field, and not guther any of 
•the peas to eat ; but let them all stand to ripen. When ripe, they 
are to be threshed out and pat by in a dry place. Peas want no 
watering, but there should be a goJ>d digging between the rows 
just about the time lhat the |loom begins to appear, for thjf fur- 
fftish& new food to the roots at the time wheu it is most wanted . 
Great care must be taken to keej^Hugs and snails away from peasf 
for, if th#y gqjt amongst tliegi and are let a^me for a very little 
while, tlfey bite th? whole off, and they jievef sptout again to any 
good purpose. # 

J71. PENNYROYAL ! — X medicinal ^ierb, that is perennial, 
aJ|o Used for some fevy culinary purposes.* A l^tle pataif'Si 
foot square fin^he herb bed, is quite sufficient. Ytu must keep, 
^Jjjjymtch well cut off roiyid the edges } for one Toot, if left alone 
for a^shmmer, will extend q\e$ two^qr three yards square in go&J, 


groun^. 

17$. POTATO.— I am gfiifflfctto ^>eakjiere of this* vegetate, 
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a s a thing to be used merely in company with meat ; and not to 
be used as a substitute for bread , having proved, in various parts 
of my wr/tings, and proved it beyond all contradiction, that, as a 
substitute for bread it is the most wasteful thing that can possi- 
bly be used. It l^as, too, nqW been acknowledged by various 
writers, and it has been established by evidence taken before 
Committees of the blouse of Commons, that to raise potatoes 
for the purpose of being used instead of bread is a thing 
mischievous to the nation. As a subside for bread, there- 
fore, I speak not of the fruit of this plant. As food for cattle or 
pigs, I know it to be inferior to dibbages, to Swedish turnips, to 
mangel-wurzel, and to be much more expensive, weight for weight, 
than either of those articles . I know of no animal that will even 
line for any length of time upon uncooked potatoes, while I kndw 
that sheep and horned cattle will live, and even fat/ to a certain 
extent, upon either cabbages, mangel-wurzel, or Swedish turnips ; 
and while I know that pigs will live and thrive upon either of these 
articles, neither of w hich, weight for weight, demand half the expense 
that the potatoes demand. As a mere vegetable or sauce, as the 
country people call it, it does very well to qualify the effects of fat 
meat, or to assist in the swallowing of quantities of butter. There 
appears to be nothing unwholesome about it, and when the sort is 
good, it is preferred by many people to some other vegetables of 
the coarser ♦kind ; and though I never eat of it myself, finding so 
many other tilings far preferable to it, I think it right to give direc- 
tions for the cultivation of the plant upon a scale suitable to a 
gentleman’s garden. There ar* an infinite ? ariety of sorts ; the skin 
of souje of which is red, that of others of a wliitish -yellow colour : 
the first are denominated rpd potatoes, ‘and the latter'white. TKe reel 
potatoes are of the coarser kind!*,’ as are also several of the white. 
Those who jflant fhese things in gurdens and for'therf own use, 
\vi 1 not plant th<i coarse^nes. I shall spealqof only three sorts. 
First, of a little round white potato, ^hich comes vqry early, or 
> rather, is but a very ^Jiort tiihe m coming to perfection. The 
s^jid sort fre caKed ladies- fingers, being long an^ about cn m 
, through yvhefc in their usual full size, and these ate8 are white. 
The other sort afe called 'kidney-potatoes, which grovf to a 
t f5*ge size, are flat, and very urnch itythe shape *>f a kidney, i^hisis 
the sort whiph is planted f<jr the Snain crop to be pre^ervededuring 
th6 winter/ They have gen&r*Hr;At ^raalt part at one ind of them 
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of a reddish purple colour, which is the sign of their genuine quality. 
As to the planting and cultivation of potatoes, they are, in the 
fields, laid along a little trench made by the plough, them covered 
with manure of some sort, and then covered ov^p with a furrow of 
eaith. Some people lay the potato upon the jnanure, in place of 
under it. In a garden the ground ought to he rich enough to bear 
potatoes without any manure at ail ; for the msffiure, though it adds 
to the number of potatoes, njakes the size of them very various, and, 
as in all other cases,* gives a strong taste to the vegetable. Drills 
made with a hoe three feet apart and four inches deep, the sets laid 
albng the drill, at eight inches aparfr, then covered over with the 
earth that came out of the drill and trod down with the foot, are 
sufficient for th£ planting. But care mus^ fie taken to prepare 
the sets properly. The potato must be cut in pieces, and there 
must be but pne eye, or two at most, left to each piece. A very 
small part of the pulp is necessary to be left. It is the eye only 
which grows, and if a potato were peeled pretty deeply, the peel- 
ing itself would do ; and it is a common practice, amongst the 
poorer people, to eat the potato and plant bits of the peelings ; but 
it has been found, by the Lancashire potato-growers, that it is of 
importance to reject those qyes which are seated nearest the root- 
end of the potato ; that is, nearest the end which is joined on to 
the root of the plant ; for they have observed that these produce 
their fruit full a fortnight later than sets cut from the jniddle and 
f>oint of the potato, I have never tried thft experiment my self, 
and therefore am not prepared J;o vouch for the correctness of the 


statement upon my ow^ observation®; but I can vouch for this 
fact, that potatoes tre gfow| to perfection by the Lancashire 
jpeoplc, and therefore I would^py attention to any of their sug- 
gestions, in this matter. As to th Cultivation, as soon as tb$ plants! 
are up, an<J are # three inches hjgh, the whole ofyhe ground should 
be flat-hdfcd, and should be carefully moved close «to the steiiis of 
the plants ; but d$ # no more^ than this for the early crop , for, 
thqpgh earthing-up is required* to *give a full crop, it certainly 
Tfetopls-it ;®and, as your object now is t<f ha*e some potato' 
wiffout regard ^to quantity, it is*best to make a liptle sacrifice 
For^our later crtjps, when the* plants get to be seven 
or eigfat inches high, they $hq^ld hpve earth drawn up to their’ 
stems with 9 hoe, goin$£ along »the interval and drawing the 
earth from tj^e middle to fon|t ridges about Tour inches 
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high. As the plants advance in height, more earth should be 
drawn up to them, and when they are about a foot high above the 
top of t^e ridge, the intervals should be well dug with a spade, 
and the earth well broken. After this, a little more earth should 
be drawn up to tht^ plants, the heads of which would begin to fall 
down and spread about, and all that will be wanted, in future, will 
be to pull out any ^eeds that appear. In the fall of the year the 
leaves will drop off and the haulm wjll die ; and when this death 
of the haulm take place, the potatoes should be dug up. I am 
now speaking of the*kidney potatoes which are to be kept for win- 
ter use ; and they should not be planted too early ; because they vfill 
be ripe too early in the fall, and will not keep so well through the 
winter, and until the spring. The last week in ApVil, or the first or 
even the second week in May, is quite soon enough to plant. The 
crop will then be fit to take up in the latter end of October, which 
is quite soon enough. When taken up, they should, if the weather 
will permit, be suffered to dry in the sun : all the dirt should be 
rubbed clean from them ; they should then be placed in a cellar, 
in a barn, or in some place to w hich no frost can approach ; if you 
can ascertain the degree of warmth just necessary to keep a baby 
from perishiug from cold, you kno\y precisely the precautions 
required to preserve a potato above-ground ; for, under-ground, 
they will lie safe and sound during the whole winter, if placed 
individually, if the front do not actually reach them. I know of 
no other seed or root ; 1 know of no apple even ; I know of 
loaved cabbage, that will not bear,, freezing, if covered over with 
the ground . I have, this year, had a pjpce of ground in which 
potatoes (planted by my predecessop grew last year, covered over 
twenty times by the overflowing^ of the Thame®, and, wh^n tkis 
v ; piece pf ground was dug up the spring, the potatoes were as 
sound and asfreslpas ever. We di<^ not perceive^one^ single rot- 
ten potato in the whole piece. There was % great qu&rtity, and 
the men who dug the ground took them home But if above* 

ground, your care must be great, especially if the heap be copsi- 
vierable. There anusf be no rotten ones, and no cut orj hsa&en 
ones. The , heap may ferment, and then rottenness wili clflfe : 


you must therefore be •careful to turn it over frequently and pick 
r out every thing approaching toward^ rottenness. Potatoes are 


frequently kept in heaps forced* in a epical shape ui the ^ground, 
and covered over with^strav* anj&^tfth ; but tins is t| a thing that 
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cannot be required in a case like that which I have in view. The 
ladies-fingers, which are certainly more delicate in taste than the 
kidney-potatoes, may be planted at the same time, and ^treated in 
the same manner ; and they will be better than the larger potatoes 
all through the winter, though the crop will not so large. Some 
of these, however, if planted early in March, will be very good for 
use from the end of June to the latter end of#lhc summer. As to 
the first sort, the little roqnd white early potatoes, jdiey may be 
raised so as to be fit to eat in June, and eflen eatlier. This sort 
of potato has no blossom. It is a small ro^ind white potato, the 
leaf of which is of a pale green,* veiyf thin, very smooth, and nearly 
of the shape and size of the inside of a middle-sized lemon cut 
asunder longways. Tfiis potato, if planted with other sorts in 
March or April, w ill be ripe six weeks sooner than any other sort. 
The ladies-dingers come much quicker than the kidneys ; but 
the early potato comes much quicker still. If you once get this 
sort, and wish to keep it true, you must take care that no other 
sort grow near it ; for potatoes mix the breed more readily than 
any thing else, though in this case there be no bloom. It is 
very difficult, for this reason, t<3 get this sort true and’ unmixed. 
If these potatoes be planted early in March, or late # in February, 
it should be in w r arm and dry ground ; and you must take care to 
cover the ground where they are planted with litter or straw, if you 
perceive that frosts are approaching, for if the root be once frosted 
♦it immediately becomes water. You may <fig up some of these 
potatoes in June as big as wajnuts or bigger. They are not ripe 
in June ; but they may^be ripe by the latter end of July ; they in- 
crease in size as you go on, |n/*tlie quantity need not be #arge, 
f for, by the tim$ these ar^VxjMisted, the ladies-fingers come in for 
use. A small quantity will be efteugh for seed for the next yetu* 
You shonJd pick out five or ^six of the truest? j>lant# to stand for 
seed ; vAen the foyilm dies, take up the roots ; put them b^care- 
fully, and preser\g {hem till spring. If you wish to have potatoes 
st^l earlier than this, you rtust^resort to arti|cial heat. One way 
^fodqmg^is is as follows : dig out the eafth yi the border oppo- 
site the south fide of a wall* but it four or five feet f^m it in order 
ive roflpi for the operations to be performed.. Take the earth* 
out tB the depth of tw,o re^t, and make a hot-bed there of good ‘ 
and rather fong dung, c^usin^ the bed to rise about a foot a.bo\e 
the level ofjthe ground. Putjpfijt oij,the earth upon^this bed, and- 
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lay the rest as a\auk on each side of it. Give the bed a little time 
to heat and to sink, and have the earth upon the bed about eight 
or nine inches deep. Plant the sets of potatoes in the earth upon t 
this bed, find about six inches down into that earth . The sets may 
be put in at a bout* a foot apart, and then you may sow all over the 
bed radishes, onions, arid lettuces. These will come up immedi- 
ately, and the management of the bed is this. In the first jjlace, 
you put hoops across it, leaving abou}: eighteen inches between 
every two hoops ; then tie straight and smooth sticks, long- 
ways pf the bed uppn the hoops ; then* have mats good and 
sound, to lay over the hoops ; and the bed ought to be of the 
width that a mat will completely cover. At all times, when the 
radishes will bear the open air, that is to say, when there is no 
frost, the mats ought to lie off in the day-time ; and, if it be extra- 
ordinarily warm for the season, and you are sure that fio frost will 
come in the night, they may be off in the night ; for, if the plants 
be drawn up, the radishes, lettuces, and onions, will come c to 
nothing, and the potatoes will be spindling and will not produce. 
By the time that the radishes have been all drawn and used, the 
potatoes will have come up, and will have attained the height of 
six or seven inches : the young onions^ will have been used also, 
and the lettuce plants taken away and planted out in the open 
ground ; so that the potatoes oidy will remain, and these will be 
fit for use in May, and perhaps early in May. Under the head 
6f radishes, I shall h&ve to speak of a mode of getting potatoes 0 
still earlier than this, though perhaps this is as early as any one 
need wish for. The bed need not be Jong. From twelve to 
twenty feet is perhaps enoygh'for *nf family. • After the potatoes 
are usid, the eacth should be draw£? pff*he bed, die dung t&kerf * 
out and applied tb the maViuringrtff the garden, the earth put back 
again to thepfcice whence it was dug # out, and the ground applied 
to the producing «o/ some erdp for the latter eqd of the Summer. 
Potatoes may be raised from seed , tfyat. is to say, from the round 
pods that grow uponpthe haulm ; tod Worn these seeds new varie- 
ties come, as injhe^case of the strawberry and irfany^^d^f" 
things. Th^ pods shduld be gathered when dead rif>e. c The pods 
should be squeezed to pieces, the seed separated froiQ the p ulft , t: 
made very dry, kept dry till April or early in May* They Should 
c oe sowed in little drills, two feet ajufider, the plants thenned out to 
a foot apart** they should collated like other potatoes, and 
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they will produce little roots fit to plant out lor a crop next 
spring. lew people take the pains to do this, the soits being 
already as numerous as the stones of the pavement of a large city. 

1 73. PUMPKIN . — A thing little used in England, bA of great 
use in hot countries. They are of various sortaf the fruit of some 
of which are of immense size, and the fruit of others in very 
common use in the making of pies, where however they require 
the assistance of cream, sugar, nutmeg, and other jpices ; but, 
whet* so prepared,* are very pleasant things. They aie by no 
means bad cattle food? especially for milcji cows, during two 
months in the fall of the year; and I have no doubt that they 
would produce twenty ton weight upon an .acre of land. The 
time for planting them fu the natural ground i£ the middle of May. 
They are not so sensible of frost as the cucumber. They will be 
up in the first week of June, and you have nothing to do but to 
keep the ground clear of weeds. The best way is to put three or 
four seeds in a clump, and put the clumps at ten or twelve feet 
apart. The runners sh&uld have a proper direction given to them, 
should be fastened down to the ground with pegs at every two or # 
three feet, and the runners will then send new roots down into the 
ground. You know when the pumpkins are ripe by^their turning 
yellow, and striped, and when the leaves begin to die. If you wish 
to save the seed, you must let the pumpkin be quite ripe, and then 
manage the seed as in the case of the cucumber. Different sorts 

< 4 Dust not grow near one another. If they dot, they wilt mix. 

174. PURSLANE. — A mischievous weed, eaten by Frenchmen 
and pigs when they can get nothing else. Both use it in salad, 
that is to say, raw. 

• 17#. RADISH. — Thefe a-Vtwo distinct species»of radishis, the 
tap-rooted } and the turnip-romefc^ Of tWe latter, There are^red awL 
white. V* former are all red ; some, however, of^a deeper dye 
than oth#Ts* ^great thing in thfe case ot* radishes is t(*have 

them early in jh^ Spring, jnd, for this purpose, the tap-rooted 
ki^ds only % are used, as thGy c9me, quicker tfian others. In the 
^iiii^mtimd ground, radishes are sowed ^in Jhe latter end of 
Februmy, etrly in Marcli, ancf a few once a fortni jjfit, until the 
beginning <jf May. If sowed later than, that, \Jiey are 'hot and* 
tusagffeeable, and very .few people care for them. The turnip- 
rooted sorts should be of the Ma^est sowings ; but even they be-* 
come Hotf if sowed after the of ]N£Jy. I should Itardly prevail. 
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upon anybody to sow radishes in little drills as directed for cab- 
bages ; but that is the best way ; and, as soon as they are up, 
they should be thinned to an inch apart ; for, if thicker, you gain 
nothing m point of quantity, and you loose in point of quickness in 
coming. They sl^wld be sowed in shallow drills six inches apart, 
thinned to an inch apart in the drill as soon as they come up, and 
the ground should ^>e kept clear of weeds by a little hoe. \\ e 
have seen how radishes may be had e^rly by sowing them upon a 
potato-bed ; if ^ou wish to have them still eadier, you must make 
a bed on purpose, and cover it with a frame and glass. The 
manner of making a hot-bed 'has been described in Chapter III. 
A bed for radishes, made as early as December, if you like, need 
not be so strong as a ( bed for early cucumbers. Proceed, in the 
making of the bed, in just the same manner as directed for cucum- 
bers; but you need not make the bed to be above th^pe feet high. 
You must let the heat be gone off more in this case than in the 
case of cucumbers, before you put on the mould ; and, before you 
put on the mould for radishes, take all the lights oft the bed for a 
whole day, unless in case of severe frosts, snow or rain. Put the 
mould on' eight inches deep ; or, ft it be nine inches, it is better 
still. The mould should be made very fine, and it should be rich 
without dung. There is no room to spare in a hot-bed, and, 
therefore, you should make the drills with your finger about 
two inches^ apart, and put the seed along in the drills in a very 
even manner. Wheh the plants come up, thin them to an inch 
apart. That will give you seventy-two radishes ; that is to say, 
six dozen upon cveiy square* foot ; and, if your frame be twelve 
feet k>hg and four feet wide, thfsNhcJ -bed wili give you two hun- 
dred and eighty^-eight bunches, a <j^/en c in a bunch. Now wiind, k 
?eur su9cess wilf depend upon ttfi 7 o Ihings. Keeping out frost, and 
giving all the«air tljat you can possijjly give, without letting in the 
frost! If it be fine open weather, whether w;et or dry,Mie lights 
should be taken entirely off during the day ; aqf* even in sharpish 
weather there should be plenty of aii* given in the day time. ,In 
open weather, the$e should be air given by night as well^as 
and the ligh^, should be entirely off in the day-time/ exempt m frosty 
’weather, or during very hqivy rains. For, if your radis^s be d ray it 
up, they will come to nothing ; and they wilhbe drawn up unless they 
Slave plenty of air. The heat t>f ,th£ bedNvill, in time^ diminish so 
much as to let in the frost in# sev£$e»yinter. In such weather, there- 
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fore, you must line the bed in the same manner as is directed for 
cucumbers. As to covering, in sharpish weather, a single mat 
over the glass will do* It seldom happens that more than^ doable 
mat could be required for a radish-bed ; but, if the bed become 
cool, there must be covering sufficient to keep /ut the frost ; this 
is to remain on, however, for as sljort a time as possible ; and, 
even during a hard frost, if the sun come outf, the lights should 
be takfen off during the time jhat the sun is within two hours of its 
highest pitch ; for, it> this country, it never, 1 believe, fieezesin the 
sun, and to keep away frost is all that you require in the way of 
covering. Two square feet, or fjpur (ft most, in one corner of the 
frame, will give you mustard and cress a p’enty for salads, if you 
take care to make repeated sowings in proper tjme. In this bed early 
potatoes may be planted in the manner directed for the potato- 
bed mentioned under the head of the potato. A few young onions 
may be raised^iere also to be eaten green ; and also some lettuce- 
plants, to be removed about the time that the radishes are all 
'drawfb In just the sam£ way, and with a bed of about the same 
strength, early carrots maybe raised. Some people like them, 
and the trouble is a great deal le& than any one would imagine^ 
seeing that it requires so many words to explain the* method of 
doing the tiling. Now, as to the sorts of radishes for the hot-bed, 
there are tw o, the early scarlet , and the early short-top : the co- 
lour of the former is indicated by its name, that of th% latter is 
b^Jween a red and a purple. Some tastes pfefer one sort, and 
some the other. 1 know no diffejence in the flavour : the scarlet is 
the most pleasing to the eve, and is therefore the sort that market 
gardeners cultivate ; hut tHe shott-^flp Ts tl^ earliest ; that is tolsSy, 
the^quh^cest in cogiing to peffefjjjgn ; or, at least, I tlfink.so ; for I 
nftver actually tried one againsflr tntt mother* and they certaiidy eat* 
more crisp than the scarlet. JThe finest radis^ of mil for ^ie 
flavour, as Hell as for ^crispness, is called the salmon-radish , from 
its colour being jr^cisfly that °f salmon w hen in season ; but it 
does not comS so quickly as tHfe otter two sorts.# If you have the 
eaa|#ygdishe%in beds, the salmon-radish ought t» be the first to 
sowi^th^opqp ground. With regard to the £urnip-ro<^ed sorts, 
thtff are all grjjttly inferior, in point of flav/wr, to the tap-rooted ; 

to the black Spanish radish , it is a coarse thing that will, 
stand the winte% about as wdl as I tprnip ^ and is very little supe- t 
rior to a Ibmipjn point of ifitvoqrf ^ It it^ called a radish/ and may ‘ 
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be had with hardly any trouble even in the winter time ; but it is 

in tact, not lit to cat. In ail sowings of radishes, the go atest c..rc 
must he taken r> keep away the birds, until Ihe radishes be taiwy 
up, asuf even bee in to show lough teal’: Uu they are exucncly 
fond of tin sc se^ds, and the| aie sowed at a season of the year 
when biid-iood is scarce. The spa i rows will see you when yon sue 
sowing, will know Very well what you are at : and, though you bury 
the seeds iveiy safely, they will watch the lirs pet pmg up ’of the 
head, and you will Slot have a single radish /if yon m>\\ in winter 
or early in the spring, unless you take tlVe piopei on cautions to 
keep off the birds. W hen you Jake the {, glits off the hot-bed < t 
radishes, .you must rover the bed over with a net, V uen you tilt 
up the lights to give air, the birds will go m unless you hang i ets 
over the opening. The marke l -gai doners, who want great quan- 
tities of radishes pretty early in the spring, sow them in tie mouth 
of January in the natural ground in wa.m situa^ons. A > soon as 
they have sowed, they cover the beds with straw, half a loot U»h*k. 
Under this straw, the radishes, sheltered’ from the frost, comfe up; * 
and then the straw is taken off in die dr, -time, and pul on again 
at night; and this opening by d&y, aim coveiiug In night, is kept 
up until mdd weather come in March, when the radishes are fit to 
take up for sale. Tin same may be done ill a private garb *? ; but 
the straw makes a great litter about the ground : it makes a pretty 
place ugl { w , and the advantage is not sufficient to counterbalance the 
eve-sore, liadish-sUxI, like all others, becomes untrue, if plants 
different sorts bloom and ripen tljeir seed near each other. Tin.*., 
th define, must be guarded against; if you want to «*we se-tl, 
reR/iiii from drawing a, few otSfchi. very eun’icst of your radishes ; 
let \hem stafid in the bed untij>Jiie 1 middle of^ March or 0 far6\ of 
^‘April : then take them up, tiafisjJla'nt them iuto the natural ground, 
an/ they well we^ ripen their seed during the summer. Though, 
observe, they «*vill not ripbn all their seed ; for,* like the beet, the 
buckwheat, and many other plants theyWtipue to blow long 
after part of their seed is nearly 'ripe. Therefore, tf you were to 
stop till all the *eecf ripeued, before you gathered ar,y, vojyp^ ld 
stand a eft nice to lose the wtfole ; 'for the bird^ w^ld Save eaten 
the first seed king before all the flowers were off the plant. V*ie 
.best way, therefore, is to pull up the plants when the firet seefti i s 
ripe ; and that gives you plepty? of titne to put thf whole plant to 
‘lie and wither in the suity with^t, which, too, it is very fiifticuit to 
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tlio seed out of the pods. A veiy good way is, iirsl to urtke 
tne whole plant, pods and all, dry in the sun, and then to hang the 
plain up by the heels in same dry and airy place, and rnb^the seed 
O' of the pods as you want it. In the pod, it. will keep a great 
many years, perhaps twenty, and perhaps fifty ; /> ut out of the pod 
it will keep well not above two. 

176. RAMPION. — This is.tlie smallest sdbd of which we have 
any knowledge. A thiinble-/ull, properly distributed, would sow 
an acre of land. It is sowed in the spring, in very tine earth. Its 
roots are used in soup add salads. Its leaves are also used in salads. 
One yard square is enough for any gdithm. 

177. RAPE. — This is a field-plant, for slteep ; but* it is very 
<p;od to sow like vh\te 'mustard, to use as $ulad, and it is sowed 
v 'd raised in t».e same way. 

178. RHUJ3ARB. — The dock, which is a mischievous w eed, 
is the native English E.ubarb. Its name is found in the list of 
seeds in Chapter IV., because that list is the same as the list in 
11 y American Gardener ; and, in America, dock-leaves are eaten 
in the spring, anil are earned to market in great quantities to be 
sold. But, in this country, where? the winter does not sweep every 
thing gr rt en from the face of the earth, nobody thinks 0 $ cultivating 
the dock, which is one of the most mischievous weeds that we 
have. In thai list also is the dandelion ; because that plant also 
^ as greens in the spring ; and, if the plants be tiuQ) and you 
IjC 1 a *ile 01 hr of board upon them to bieacL i/lem, or tie them up 
as directed lv>r endive, they make very good ,alad in the month of 

April ; but, not being w^)rth cultivation in a garden, and being a 
jne.e weed, they have not been^i^tftioncdJjy me as articles tj) be 
cdjjivated. I am jpow to speak^lfot of the dock, but of the foreign 
rhubarb, of which there are two sOits, the stalks of the leaves of 
the one beigg jjretty nearly re$, and those of t^e leaves of 
other beingpof a greyigh green colour. * The latter^is the finer of 
the two, grows than the other, and the flavo uyr is better. 

The uses of tfce rhubarb are v£ry^Tell known, it is known also 
thiijjyyjnly^part used is the inside of the stalk of* the kjd, which 
i 6 fit for u$e tew&ds the latter end of April, when it sifyplies, by 
anticipation, Jfce place of gjeen goosebewifcs in all the various 
wodes iff which these latter ar^ applied. The propagation of fc the 
rhubavf may be^either from jeed or irom c^fsets. It bears^seed h 
prodigious abundance, and that £^eu precisely resembles the seecUo 
the i*ock. It iajsowed any time in <^e%pring, in. the*same mq^ne 
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as directed for cabbages, and when the plants come up, they oug t 
to be thinned to six inches apart in the row. In the fall, the plant 1 
are takgji up and planted in rows at three feet apart, and two feet 
apart in the row. During the first summer after this, none of the 
leaves ought to ^ stripped oft for use. If the plants throw up 
seed-stalks, these should be kept cut down. During this summer, 
the plants will bedome very strong, and the next spring they will 
produce leaves, the stalks of which will be fit for use. Tlfey will 
stand and flourish fhr any length of time on the same sptf|: aud 
their produce will he prodigious . Whert taken off for use* their 
leaves should be stripped off, avd not cut. it is perfectly hardy, 
and all that it requires is digging the ground in the intervals and 
between the plants iq the month of November, and again early in 
April, and giving a moderate supply of manure, once in two years. 
If propagated from offsets ; that is to say, shoots taken off from 
the sides of the old stools, the offsets ought to be planted at the 
distance before directed ; and, if they be stout, and planted out in 
the fall, you may begin using the leaves the next spring. 9 

179. ROSEMARY is a beautiful little shrub. One of them 
may be enough in a garden. It fs propagated from slips , taken off 
in the spiing and planted in a cool pjace. 

180. RUE. — Si ill lpore beautiful. Propagated in the same 
manner. One plant of the kind is enough. 

181. PUTA-BAGA. — (See Turnip .) 

182. SAGE is Raised from seed, or from slips. To have it at 

hand for winter, it is necessary tp dry it ; and it ought to be cut 
for tfiis purpose, before it *comes out into bloom, as, indeed, is |Jie 
casjj with all other herbs. f *> 

183. SALSAFY.— The seeyfl'the salsafy vejy nearly resembles 

"that of the wild oat. * It is taji- rooted plant, resembling tire 

p^snip'in f toloyr, and not very qiuch unlike it in flavour. It is 
usually sowed 4 ' late in February or early in Mar£h, iu^drills a foot 
apart, an(t when the plants come f up, the^aje thinned to six 
inches apart in thk row. Heeii% between to keep dtfwn the weeds 
is all that is req^iired. Though it is usually sowed so earl^fnJhe 
spring, itaught not to be sowed till May, and the middle of 
May ; for, if sowed earlier, many of the plants will run up to s^d, 
\and then they become good for nothing for use. It is as hairiy as the 
t parsnip/ Jt stands in th^ ground till th£ winter, witljout the smallest 
injury, and need nqt be ^tak^n u£ to\>e put in house except as a 
'Vrciicution against frost.' Sotne people let part of thpir plants ptand 
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until the spring, when they send up their seed-shoots very early, 
which are cropped off and used in the same manner as asparagus. 
Two or three plants left to run up to seed will be sufficient. The 
seed-pods, when ripe, should be cropped off, made perfect!^ dry in 
the sun. and then put by and preserved in a dry ]^!ace. 

184. SAMPHIRE is propagatecf from seed or from offsets. It 
is perennial, and is sometimes used as a pickle,jOr in salads. The 
time for sowing is April, and ^he same time may do for putting out 
the lUlets. It is, however, an insignificant thing, and hardly 
worth serious attention. 

185. SAVORY. — Two sorts, jumlfter and winter ; the former 
is annual, the latter perennial. Roth may bo propagated from 
seed, sowed in a little patch early in springy but the latter may 
also be propagated from offsets. To have these herbs in wdnter 
w ith the least possible trouble and in the greatest possible pel fee 
tion, they should be cut and dried in the manner directed for sage. 

186. SAVOY.— (See Cabbage.) 

1 Ifcfr. SCORZENERit. — This is only another kind of salsafy, 
growing a little larger than the salsafy, the root being of a dark 
colour on the outside, instead of Liking of a whitish colour, and it is 
propagated and cultivated an^l used in precisely the sajne manner 
as the salsafy. 

188. SHALOT. — A little perennial onion, propagated from 
seed, if you please, but much more easily propagated froyi offsets, 

the garlick, which it perfectly resembles ii* the manner of its 
growing. The offsets ought to tje planted out in rows six or eight 
inehes apart, in the moyth of Marclf, and the plants ought to 
stand four inches apart in the ^ovvY ground should not «be 

wet at bottom, antf should be l^e^very clean duringnhe sumifier. 
As soon as the leaves die, the FuTlofr should be takeff up andjnad 
perfectly dryjn the sun : then ded in bunches ahd hugg up tc\be 
preserved i& a dry pla^e. 

189. SKIRRIXjs i plant yery little known uow-a-days ; but, if 
any one has a mind to cultivate ^ the maniier|pf doing it is the 
s&fct^^jJiaUdirected for the salsafy. It is, however, a perennial, 
and may be psoptgated from Offsets*. 

si 90. SORiy£L.~Thisisno other than th^ wild soyrel cultivated. 
The Fi^nch, who call it oseille , make large messes of it. Rut a 
short row is quite enough ftfr an 4£qgJ»h garden. It is perenftial? 
May be propagated from seeds, but muebmore readily from offsets.' 
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191. SPINAGE. — Every one knows the use of this excellent 
plant. Pigs, who are excellent judges of the relative qualities of 
vegetables, will leave cabbages for lettuces, and lettuces for spi-. 
nage. ‘Gardeners make two sorts of spinage, though I realJy be- 
lieve there is butane. One sort they call round spinage, and the 
other prickly spinage, the former they call summer spinage, and 
the latter winter : (but I have sowed them indiscriminately, and 
have never, perceived any difference in their fitness to the t>& s ea- 
sons of the ye&r. The spinage is an annual plant, prodflw its 
seed and ripens it well even if sowed so la^e as the month of May, 
It may be as well to sow th6 round spinage for summer, and the 
prickly spinage for 0 winter, but the time of sowing and the man- 
ner of cultivating ai e the only things of importance ; and great 
attention should be paid to these, this being a most valuable plant 
all the year round, but particularly in the winter and the spring. 
Jt has something delightfully refreshing in U taste, and is to be 
had at a tidle when nothing but mere greens or brocoli is to be 
had. It far surpasses them both, in my opinion, the use of it nevei 
being attended w ith any of those inconveniences as to bodily health 
which is the case with both the bthers. In the summer there are 
plenty of oilier things ; but for the w in{er crop, due provision should 
alwa)s be made. The time for sowing for the winter crop, if the 
giound be good, is the last week in August, and if the ground be 
poor, a fortnight earlier. Sow in shallow^ drills, eight inches apart, 
and thin the plant** to six inches apart in the row : keep thor: 
clear ol’ weeds, hoe about them before winter sets in, and draw the 
earth close up to the steins ^f the plan ts^ taking care that the dirt 
do^ijot fall into the hearts. The ground should be rather of thg 
driei* description ; for if wet, ancp.fie winter be severe, the plants 
r t7vlll be killed/They wifl have dfie Jbaves in the month of Novem- 
bers or before : fdr use, the outside leaves should be taken off first, 
orvatlier, these only should be taken off, leaving all tfee rest, and 
they should be pinched off w ith the finger a'lifi J^e thumb close to 
the stem of the plant. The plafifwjfl keep growing, more or less, 
all the winter, except in very hard weather, and will k^'ep 
ing a supply from the beginning of November tcP the latter end of 
May, when tlvs seed atqlks will begin^to rise, and w hen the suni- 
jner spinage , sowed in the latter end c of February, and cultivated in 
the "same w'ay as the former j v^ilP be ready to supply their place. 
About tfih first of May, ahotfier ’sowing oi summer gpinage should 
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take place ; but this will be geneially supplanted *by peas, beaus, 
and other summer crops. If, however, the leader wish, like me, 
to have it all the summer, he must sow again in the month of 
June, and again in the month of July. These two lattS* sowings 
being made in the coolest and least sunny party)! the garden. As 
to saring the seed of the spiuage, ft few pknits of each sort will be 
’sufficient. The plants must be pulled up before the seed be dead 
ripe^»or the birds will have every grain. It is a coarse-looking 
seMfcdth a thick lyisk up<fH it ; but the srqpJl biatls are very fond 
of and will begin tQ hammer it out of the husks while these 
atfe still green. The seed-plants, wjien pulled up, should he laid 
in the sun to become perfectly dry, and the seed should be then 
rubbed off and put by i*i a dry place. 

192. SQUASH, sometimes ca.led V EGEft'AitLE M \rrow ; and, 
though the thing is certainly very good as a vegetable, and the 
former nam8 not veiy flattering, the latter is certainly beyond its 
merits. This plant, or rather this tribe of plants, i^f the pump- 
kinskind. There are seweial sorts, some for summer use and some 
for winter use. The summer kinds that 1 have are th e flat busk , 
the loiuj bush 7 the o'ooked-ncciyd bush ; that is to say, they grow 
upright and branch out like a little bush ; whereas the w inter sorts 
run upon the ground like Cucumbers and melons. The time for 
sowing all the sorts, in England, is abcfet the middle of May in 
the south, and perhaps the first week in June in the north. The 
squash is not so tender as the cucumber, an<^ w ill stall! I any little 
frosts that we have in June, though such h osts check them in their 
growth. To have them early* they^hould be sowed in a gentle 
hot-bed in April, ^uf out i^to po*< in the manner diiectejJ for 

cucumbers. They should %be* topped, wfhiie in lljp pots, w the 
"manner directecPfor cucumbtf.^ about # the middle of May, ( iis. 
pots should be taken out and sunk in the uat/ual ijrouuifj and a 
frame setter them, or they should hgve a covering of hoopsYund 
mats for the night-ftjme, just to keep off the frosts. About the 
middle of tfune^they should planted out in the open level 

S Lid, which need not be exceedingly iich.# The distance for the 
Ifflrts ougl*t to be live feet at the leasts an?l lor jlie running 
sorts, of which I have the white winter squash, and the hellish aped * 
winff^squaslt, should be shi feet at the lta , st. The ground should 
be kept very clean. When ttie # *planjg are put out of the potsA^* 
balls should be sunk in tl ft groqnfi to^aMevei with Ur?, ground, « 
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little water should be given to each ball after it is fixed in the 
earth, and a little dry earth should be drawn up round the stems 
gf the plants to the height of the seed-leaf. In about a fortnight, 
a very ni^e hoeing should be given to the whole of the ground. In 
another fortnight, *a very nice digging to the whole of the ground, 
and the summer sorts will begin to produce for use, by the* latter 
end of July, if the first crop fail, or appear to be likely to fail, 
you may sow again r in July, and even in August ; that is to say, 
the summed sor t ts, and I dare say, the winter sorts too, butjfctve . 
no experience upon that head. I so wee}, some in the moma of 
August last year, about five-and-twenty plants in number, and KM 
bushels of squashes fit for use before the frost came. All the bush 
squashes are of a yellow colour before they are fit for use, though 
I have seen them in the markets in England for sale when still 
green. Of all the soits, the flat-bush is the best for the summer, 
and the long white for the winter. The manner of booking them 
is very simj^. They are merely washed clean, and boiled for 
about twenty minutes ; but by tunning a f^rk into them, you know 
when they are done in the same way that you judge in the case of 
a turnip. The summer sorts mi^st not hang on the plant long, 
except you wish to save the seed. ‘You soon discover what is their 
usual size, and as soon as they arrivb at that, they are fit to be 
gathered. They require no peeling as a turnip does : and if they 
be (as the winter squashes will be) much larger than they are 
wanted for one time, you may cut a part oflf, and leave the rest for 
use another day. Tt hey are certainly far preferable to the best of 
turnips ; and though they are not actually mar row, they are a very 
delightful vegetable, and the?? produce is prodigious. If well cul- 
tivated, I daresay that a single pla^t of the flat bush squash would 
produce a bus^l of frujt ; but^*#to the cucumBer and all other 
'plants jf the same^ description, if ypu wish the plant to continue 
producing fbr a kmg while, you ibust take care to ^|her every 
fruit as soon as ‘it becomes fit for use, and before it begins to ripen 
its seed. The sniall ones, that r y3 fo say, the truit gathered at a 
very early stage, wnen not much bigger than a large ^ahmt^Jty* 
instance, njake e\ r cel[ent pickles/ much belter tha$ cupmSersT If 
. you wish td sa^e the seed, you must proceed in exactly the samg 
manner as directed in tfief case of the cucumber. ** .. 

; 193.TANSEY. — A peienuial 'pdhiary'and medieval herb, pro- 
pagated hum seed, if you. like ; .but bom offsets is the 1 easiest 
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way : a plaut or two would be sufficient for a garden, and when 
once it had taken root, it would remain there for a life-time. 

1Q4. TARRAGON is a very hot, peppery herb, used in soups 
and salads. It is perennial, and may be propagated ^rom seed 
sowed at any time in the spring, or from offsets put out in either 
spring or fall. Its young and tender tops only are used. It is 
eaten with beef-steaks in company with mipced shalots. A man 

S oubtless live very well without it ; but an orthodox clergy- 
nce told me that lfe and six other? one? ate some beef- 
with shalots and tarragon, and that# they “ voted, unani- 
*%nously, that beef-steaks neve«r were so eaten !” If you will have 
it hi winter, you must dry it in the manner* directed for sage and 
other herbs. 

195. THYME. — There are two distinct sorts of this popular 
and most fragrant herb. One is called common thyme , and the 
other lemon thyme ; both are perennial, both may be propagated 
from seed, but both may also be propagated fiom Offsets or part- 
ings of the roots, and \his is the easiest way. The winter some- 
times destroys thyme. Some of both sorts should be preserved for 
winter use, cut at the same sta^e as is directed for the sage ; and, 
as in the case of all other ljerbs, cut when perfectly dry, and dried 
in the shade, in some place where it receives no wet either from 
rains or dews during the drying. 

196. TOMATUM. — This plant comes from countries border- 
ing on the Mediterranean. Of sorts there aAe the red , the yellow , 
and the white . The fruit is qsed for various purposes, and is sold 
at a pretty high price^ The plan® must be raised in a gentle 
hot-bed pretty earrly in Apri^ orlate in ^larch, put into smalf pots 
% whe^ they are tyo inches* lygb, and turned out fnto. the natural 
ground about the first w eek in tftine ; Irtit even tfien they jnusrfSe 
put oh the south side of a wSy, or in some ofljer warm ant\ shel- 
tered situation*. If close to a wall, their runner* may be tAined 
up it by the m^s df shreds, w hen the leaves and frmt make a very 
beautiful appearance. If ifbt%tose»to a wall,athcrc must be sticks 
p&J^train the vines up and to tie them to. Tbe ground in which 
they are pl§nt<W should be*kept\ery clean* and frequently stin e i 
about then^ If you intend to save tin; *eed, you should have a 
plimtor two very early . placed against a south wall. 

S97. TURNIP. — I agi heA tp ^J>eaJt of turnips tojbfc cultivated 
in a garden for table use, and^n'ot^o bfc cultivated in alfleld fgr the 
use of catttaj but as the Swedish turnip or ruth Ivngn, yields irtost 
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delicate greens for use in March, a few of these might find a place 
in a garden. It is true that they are to he found upon almost every 
farm ; but you must go to the farm to get them, and get leave to 
take therafinto the bargain ; so that a couple of rows across one 
of the plats ought \p find a place in the garden. The garden- 
turnip is called the stone-turnip by some ; by others, the early 
while Dutch-turnip ^some say that they are both the same ; theie 
is another turnip which has a long and taper root, and not a large 
bulb in proportion ; dad this is called, ^n Hampshire at leasable 
mouse-tailed turnip. But the finest turnip' for eating that I ever 
saw, I never yet saw in England. . It is a little flat turnip. Th*^' 
bulb lies almost wholly upon the top of the ground, sending down, 
from the centre of it, slender tap. This bulb is about four or 
five inches in diameter in general, and not above two inches 
through in depth. The flesh is of a deep yellow colour. This sort 
of turnip is in universal use throughout the northern states of 
America. Sdftne farmers in England cultivate the yellow Scotch 
turnip, as it is called; and if this turnip 0 really did come frdin 
Scotland, there is something good that is Scotch, at any rate. This 
yellow turnip is cultivated in Herefordshire under the name of the 
ox turnip ; a*;d I remember that Mr. Palmer of Bollitree told me 
that it far exceeded, in point of richness, and in point of standing 
the weather, all other turnips except the Swedish : I think his 
account wa?, that weight for weight, it was half way between the 
common turnip and *vhe Swedish, as food for cattle. However,, 
the chances are that, as people like white better than yellow in a 
turnip, they will prefer the early white Dutcjj, or early stone, to any 
othef.’ The manner of propagating Lnd cultivating all the sorts is 
the saine. Spring turnips, or rathejvegrly summer Jurnips, are very 
p&or tlij/igs : the plant lhust have cold weather to make it really 
good/, do whet you' will, it will be hot if you have it to eat in the 
early' part of the* summer ; but if you wish to have r theta at that 
time, you must sow' them in March. The nianjaer of sowing is, 
in shallow drills, a /oot or fifteeif^indies apart, and Ithe plants 
thinned to eight outline inches in the row. The fly, or»ratlj££Jfch£ 1 
jlea, is apt fer take them oft', andj in tfiat case, therb is no remedy 
but sowing again The ground betw een them should b$ kept clean, * 
and it should not be fresh dunged, fgr that will be sure to&ta»ke 
tneni‘tank c and hot. Depend rating updn the Tulljan principle 
of causing "growth by tillage. For autumnal and winter use, tur- 
?»,p$ are very gpod and, very convenient, seeing that they may < be 
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so easily preserved from the frost, even in the severest winters. To 
ensure a crop, you should sow in the last week of July, or the first 
of August, in the south of England, and a week or two earlier to- 
wards the north. It is a very good way to sow again in*the last 
week of August, especially in good and warm ^oil, for these will 
be sound in the mouth of March, and, if the winter be mild, quite 
large enough, while those sowed eailier will bgcome woolly by that 
time. 1 But there is a way to prevent this w T oolliness,: that is to 
say, * taking up the turnips and taking off their gVeens and roots 

E ly in November, keeping them in a cellar or some other conve- 
nt place, taking care to exclude all bruised, broken, or rotten 
turnips or parts of turnips. A small conical heap n#de in the 
garden, upon the top of the ground, covered 'first with straw and 
then with earth, will keep the turnips perfectly sound until March, 
so that, be tjje winter what it may, you may always have turnips 
ready for use ; and, as they are not in a state to grow, they will 
not become woolly. 

lt)8. WORMWOOli is a herb purely medicinal. It may be 
propagated from seed, from slips, or from offsets : it is perennial, 
and a foot square in the herb-beS is enough to be allowed 1 to it. It 
loses its leaves in the winter ; and therefore, for winter ^use, it 
must be cut and dried in the manner directed in the case of other 
herbs, and put by^and preserved in paper bags. 

199. NotaBene . — BORAGE. — l omitted the insertion of this 
ffrlaiit in due alphabetical order, and as the printer treads closely 
upon my heels, I am obliged mention it here. — This is a very 
pretty flowering plant. * One sort of*it has blue flowers, one wZ, 
and another white. •The onty usd tfiat J ever saw borage pift to 
was putting it into wine and, water along with nutfneg, and*soine 
other things, perhaps, the i^iixtlflre altogether being called codft 
tankard, 0 £ by the shorter nayie cup . If oned you kave it ^ow- 
ing upon^iny spot^ou need not talde the trouble to sow it.* It 
bears an abundwe of seed* some of which is ripe while the plant 
~ is ^ill in bloom. If you tfisli^o l*ave it young at all times, you 
£&w i« the spring, in the summer, in autumn, or at any time. 
The plants •sh&ild not stand too thick upofl the groiAd, and the 
ground shoijd be kept clean. Any aw l^Wjird corner under one of 
th^lffcdges will do veiy .w'ell # for borage, w hich, however, is by no 
meSns^unornamental in a Jjowel^gjriteii, Jtoth flower andfleaflJejfig" 
very pretty. 
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CHAPTER VI . 

Fruits . Propagation , r Planting , Training and Pruning , whether 
wall-trees, espaliers , or standards , witfA aw Alphabetical List 
of the several Fruits , and with observations on the Diseases 
of Fruit-trees . 


200. All the fruits to be treated of here, with the exception 
the cranberry, the m«lon, and the strawberry, are the produce of 
trees , or of woody plants . In treating of ’them I shall pursue the 
following course : first, give instructions as to the propagation, 
next as to the p 1 anting, next as to the training and pruning ; next 
I shall give the list of fruits ; and, lastly, I shall make some re- 
marks on the nature and tendency of the diseases of fruit-trees, 
and on the remedies proper to be applied/ 1 


PROPAGATION. 

201. Ai,l fruit-trees, from the loftiest cherry down to the 
gooseberry, may be 'propagated by seed ; and this would be th« 
proper way ; but nature has so contrived it that the seed of 
fruit-trees will not bring treCS to produce (/ the same sort of fruit, 
except by mere accident; so that o gardeners are compelled, in 
order *10 ensure“the sort of fruit which they wislvto have, taraise 

trees fmm some part' or oth&r of the wood of the tjee the like 
of wl/ich they- wish *to have. The ^dveral parts of the yrood ^ken 
and i»sed for this«purpo$e, ar& slips, layers, cuttings, *hnd buds. 
The different methods of propagation, suitecf to *pch lynd will be 
mentioned under tliA> name of. thef k intis respectively in the alpha- 
betical list, which ,wilt form a part of this present chapter. 
place, ther&ore, 1 anf to describe the several methods generally, 
and the gencral t managefnent suited to each. c < 

202. SLIPS are little branches of one or two years’ gi^fth, 
t |uiN5e0' off from a limb or largtr branch ^f the tree by a downvftird 

jerk of the* 'hand. You then take a sharp knife, trim off the ragged 
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bark from the bottom of the slip, and cut the tip'of the slip off 
at the same time, leaving the slip altogether to be about a foot 
long. The time of the year for taking off slips is about the be- 
ginning of March ; and if it were a little earlier it might be as 
well. You then plant them as you would a little tree, but three or 
four inches deep in the ground, ancP in a shady place ; a most con- 
venient place for purposes of this sort would be near the hedge on 
the s&tfth side of the garden. They should ^be put in a row or 
rows* about eighteen* inches ^part, and about a foQt apart in the 
«w. In this situation they will make shoots in the summer, and 
ftke/Oots. They should be watered a little at the time of plant- 
ing, and occasionally a little in the spring and, summer, until they 
have shoots two or thr(£ inches long. There are many sorts of 
apples that will admit of propagation in thi$ way, as quinces also 
will ; and the^ common codling apple may be raised in this manner 
with the gratest facility. In a very dry and hot season, it may 
not be amiss to lay a little litter upon the ground in which the 
slips are planted in ordef to keep it cool. 

203 . LAYERS. — You take a limb or branch of a tree in the 
fall, or early in spring, or at Midsummei? and pull it down in such 
a way as to cause its top, or small shoots and twigs, to lie upon 
the ground. Then fasten tire limb down by a peg or 4 two, so that 
its own force willihot raise it up. TheiT prune off all the small 
branches and shoots that stick upright ; and having a parcel of 
shoots lying horizontally, lay earth upon the \yhole, all along upon 
the limb from the point where it begins to touch the ground, and 
also upon all the bottonjs of alt the shpots. Then cut the shoots 
off at the points, leaving ontytwc* dt three joints or buds beyond 
the earth. Tho. earth laid on should 6e good , qnd the ground 
should be fresh digged and nfadi*very fii^ and smooth* before the^ 
bronzes bj laid upon it. TVe earth laid on should be fiT>m six* 
inch^ to i foof thick. If the limb or. mother b#anch # be very 'stub- 
born, a little cuLpn flie upper side pf it will make it more easy to 
be Jield down. The ground should be kept clean from weeds, and 
■te^cook as possible in hot weather. Perhaps rocks or stones (not 
large) are the best and codest (fevering. ThSse lasers will be 
feady to tak% up and plant out as trees alter they have ueen laid a* 
year In cases where the branches intended to b2 laid cannot be 
beShJpwn sufficiently neaf to Hie grqpnd without danger of 
ing them off # a box of earth or a pan with notches in*tfre sidesf to 
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lay the branch* in may be used. Vines may, by means of pots with 
opening si ies, be laid as they are growing in the grapery or against 
the wall ; and this is frequently done by the gardeners as matter 
of curiosity mixed with utility. They lay a shoot in this manner 
in the spring, and when it has rooted and is in full bearing in the 
faff, they cut it off immediately below the pot , and produce at 
table a growing tree covered with ripe fruit . The earth , however, 
in boxes, or pans, (fa pots, being in small bodies, necessarily dries 
up sooner thai* when not so ; and therefore when this method of 
laying is adopted, <*reat care must be taken to water constant 
so as to keep up the required moisture. And not only dq^s : 
limb require this n\oisturc to make it root, Itut, when rooted, tne 
young roots require it to keep them alive.* To cause the limb to 
put forth roots, it is a* common practice to prick it nearly through 
in tw'o or three directions, at one of the joints that are to be 
buried under ground ; or to cut a notch nearly half way through 
the limb. At these wounds, matter oozes out which quickly 
causes the putting forth of young roots. 4 c 

204. CUTTINGS are shoit pieces cut from trees in the month 
of February. You take^i tfhoot of the last year, and cut itolf with 
a small piece of the preceding year’s wood at the bottom of it, if * 
that be convenient. -The shoot should be a sound and strong one, 
and it is not absolutely necessary that it shouki have a piece of 
the preceding year’s wood. The cutting should have, altogether, 
about six joints or byrls, and three of these should be under ground 
when planted. The cutting should be fixed firmly in the ground, 
and the cuts should be performed with a sharp knife, so that there 
may # be nothing ragged or bruised *bout the* bark. As to situa- 
tion, jvatering,, and the rest, follow precisely th^ directions* given 
in the case of the slips. # Currant and gooseberries, some apples, 
•and a great number of flowering shr/bs, are universally^proiwated 
from* cuttings. 

2(^5. BUDS are little pieces taken out frdm sid^ of a shoot 
in the summer, containing a newly-formed bud, which is fixed into 
the side of a biancJT grow ing upon another tree ; but as buds Wttf 
be more fu||y described w hen I dome to the act of bidding, nothing 
♦more is necessary upon the subject in this place. c « 

206. STOCKS. — 'rtie general way* of obtaining fruit-ti^fof 
*tl^Jarger kinds is by grafting oft budding ; and this grafji^ or 
budding ^performed by putting cutting's or buds upon other trees. 
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They may be put upon large trees, which are already bearing ; ?o 
that, by these arts, you may hare numeious soits of fruit upo 2 the 
saiiic tree ; but, what I am to treat oi here is the manner of rais- 
ing young trees ; and, to have these, there must be sto^s pre- 
viously prepared to receive the grafts or the buds ; therefore , I now 
proceed to ‘give directions for the making of this previous prepa- 
ration or provision. Under the name of the different fruit s I shall 
speak of the sort of stocks suitable to each but f may observe 
here, that the stocks for apples are crabs, # or aj£ple#;#hat the 
stocks for pears are pqjtrs, quinces, or hawthorn ; and that the 
fa for peaches and nectarines are plums, ’peaches, nectarines, 
oralmmds; that the stocks for apricots are plums or apricots: 
that the stocks for plums are plums ; that the. stocks fot cherries 
are cherries ; and that the stocks for medlarstor pears are hawthorn. 
In many of the cases, stocks may be raised from suckers, and they 
are so raised f but never ought to be so raised. Suckers are shoots 
that come up out of the ground, starting fiom the roots of trees, 
andmre very abundant fi mm pears and plums, and sometimes from 
cherries. . They run to wood, and produce suckers themselves in 
abundance, which trees do not # lliat aie raised from sepus, cut- 
tings, or Layers. Suckers, therefore, never ought to be used*) 
graft or bud upon ; for if yo& graft a pear, for instance* upon a pear 
sucker, the tree begins to send out suckers almost immediately ; 
and, in America,! where this hasty and lazy practice prevails, I 
have seen a pear orchard with all the ground cohered witlj 
underwood formi g a sort of coppice. 1 will therefore say no 
more about suckers, but proceed now to the proper mode of 
obtaining stocks, fii # sl*speakyig # ofc those which are to be ob- 
tained from th e pips, and ilicu of those ^hich are to be obtained 
•from the stones.* The pips df t^abs, apples, peaps, and quinces, 
are obtained from the fruit ,* ^ie three former in great abundance,* 
whei# perry, or verjurce, is jnade ; tb# laift with some 

difficulty, on accouiffeof the comparative rareness’of the fruitj but 
quince stocks are so easily # obbyned from cuttings or layers, that 
% thiP is mrt a matter of mucin consequence* ’’The pips are, of 
course, collect^! in the fall ofVhe year; # anfl, wh^i collected, 
^nake them dry, put them immediately into fine dry earth or sarid^ 
and-jjeep thfin safe from Alice until the*nlonth of ‘March. When 
tl&month comes, dig*a,f/lecg of ground well and truly ^ nV 
it rich,; mafe it very fiffe, forrA it ^Lftto beds thrit*feet wide, 
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draw drills across it at eight inches* distance, make them from 
two to three inches deep, put in the seeds pretty thickly, cover 
them completely, tread the earth down upon them ; and then 
smooth,, the surface. When the plants come up, thin them to 
about three inches apai t ; and keep the ground between them 
perfectly clean during the summer. Hoe frequently; but not deep 
near the plants ; for we are speaking of trees here ; and trees do 
not renew their roots so quickly as a cabbage or a turnip does. 'These 
young t£e£ should be kept during the first summer as moist as 
possible, without watering; and the way t to keep them at moist 
as possible is to keep the ground perfectly clean and to h oe^jfe 
frequently. I cannot help observing here, upon an observamm of 
Mr. Marshall : “ As to weeding” says he, “ though seedling 
“ trees must not be smothered, yet some small weeds may be suf- 
“ fered to grow in the summer, as they help to shade the plants and 
u to keep the ground cool ” Mercy on this gentleriian’s readers ! 
Mr. Marshall had not read Tull ; if he had, he never would 
have written this very erroneous sentence. It is the root of the ' 
weed that does the mischief. Let there be a rod of ground well set 
with even “ small weeds ” and another rod kept weeded . Let them 
adjoin each other. Go, after fifteen or twenty days of dry wea- 
ther ; examine the two ; and you will find the weedless ground 
moist and fresh, while the other is dry as d^st to a foot deep. 
The root of the weed sucks up every paiticle ot moisture. WKat 
pretty things they are then to keep seedlings trees cool ! — To pro- 
ceed : these seedlings, if well managed , will be eight inches high, and 
some higher, at the end of tl\e first summer. The next spring they 
should be taken up ; or this rnay be^done in $ie fall. They should 
be planted in rows, four feet apart, ta give room to turn aboijJ 
amongst them and at tyo feetgpa j 4 in the rows, if intended to* 
7»e grafted or budded without beindlgain removed. If intended 
to be again rSmovfd, before .grafting or budding, ftieyT®ay be put 
at aVoot apart. They should be kept clean byilbeing between them, 
and the ground between them should fye digged irTtke j&tt, but not 
at any other season r of©the year. The plants will grow fgst or sldtjJj^ 
according t^ the fhaqagement ; und the proper age £or budding 
.pr grafting is from* three to five years ; but it is better to have ^ 
strong stock thrfh a too <v£ak or too yotfhg one. The^oungea^hey 
sooner they will bear^but tjie Sooner they a!|o declinj^flid 
perish. Tb^peak of the kiqd of stocks fiiost suitable to the^mffer- 
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rut kinds of fruit-trees, is reserved till we come to speak of the 
trees themselves ; but there are some remarks to be made here, 
which have & general application , relative to the kinds of stocks. 

It is supposed by some persons that the nature of the stoA affects 
the nature of the fruit ; that is to say, that the fruit growing on 
branches proceeding from a bud , o tja graft ; partakes more or less 
of the flavour of the fruit which would have grown on the stock 
if Ihe^stock had been suffered to grow to a t/ee and to bear fruit. 
This is Mr. MAitsy all’s ^notion. But, diow crronWus it is 
must be manifest to* ev$ry one, when he reacts that the stock 
# the pear tree is frequently tlje white-thorn. Can a pear par- 
take m the nature of the haw , which grows upon the thorn, and 
which is a stone-fruit toe ? If this notion were* correct, there could 
be hardly a single apple-orchard in all England ; for they are all 
grafted upon crab-stocks ; and of course all the apples, in the 
course of years, would become crabs. Apricots and peaches are 
generally put on plum-stocks, yet, after centuriefS of this practice, 
they*do not become pluifi^y, If the fruit of the graft partake of 
the nature of the stock, wny not the wood and leaves ? Yet, is # 
it not visible to all eyes that neither ever does so partake ? — The 
bud or graft retains its own nature wholly unchanged bj the stock*; 
and all that is of consequence, as to the kind of stock, is blether 
it be such as will dost long enough , anft supply the tree with a 
suitable quantity If wood. As to the stocks raised from stone- 
fruit, the stones must be taken from the fr^it when the fruit isr 
ripe, made perfectly dry in the sun ; then packed in perfectly dry 
sand, and kept there until the montji of November, when the 
stones must be sowed m justfcthe. s*me manner as described^for 
t^e pigs, except that they*ought not to*be closer* than an# inch 
. from each other m the drill, Stud* should# be covered to* the deptJi* 
of three inches, or perhaps a\ttle more. The plants wiircome * 
up in the a|fting, and will attain a good height thp first stumper. 
They should be transplanted in the fall, first taking off the tap- 
root, and shortening the sideVoote. In the next month of April, 
4he^should.be cut down to the ground antk suffered to send up 
qnly a singly st^Lk for grafting or* budding upon, TJpiey should 
Upw be planted in row s at four feet apart and at a foot apart in the~ 
rowfciu order To give room Tor the operations of grafting and bud- 
ding^_ There ^re cases whei stacks jpised from layers are^ftf^' 
ferred^ these cases will be*mentiofied under the head «r. the fruit 
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to which they apply, and the reader already knows how to raise 
stocks from layers , because it is done in just the same manner as 
when the layer is intended to be a tree to bear fruit without bud- 
ding or^grafting. I cannot dismiss this part of the subject without 
exhorting the reader never to make use of suckers as stocks : by a 
very little additional care you f obtain seedling stocks ; and really 
if a man have not the trifling portion of industry that is here re- 
quired, he is unworthy of the good fruit and the abundant ci6ps 
which, 4feth proper management, he* may generally make himself 
sure of. f , 

207. GRAFTING. — When I come to the alphabetical Jist 

fruits, I shall speak t of those circumstances connected with grafting 
in which one sort of fruit differs from another ; but the mode of 
performing the operation of grafting, and the mode of doing other 
things relative to the stock and the scion, are the same in all cases, 
therefore I shall in this place give the instructions necessary for a 
knowledge of the Urts of grafting and budding. There ip another 
thing, too, which is equally applicabl^^p All cases, and which dught 
to be mentioned before I enter upon the subject of grafting and 
budding ; and that is this, that the stock ought to stand one whole 
summer upon the spot where it is grafted or budded before that 
operation is performed upon it. If stocks be planted out in the 
fall, the sap does not ris£ vigorously enough invthe spring to afford 
a fair chance for the growing of the graft ; bui another remark of 
equal importance is, that fruit-trees should stand only one summer 
on the spot whence they are to be removed to their final destina- 
tion, because if they stand# longer than this, they will have large 
an4 long l oots, great amputations /Oust tak? place, and the tree 
suffer exceedingly. ' t . , 

208. Grafting is the joining $ cutting of one to another tree 
in sucli a wqy as that the tree on wjnch the cutting is placed sends 
up r its sap into f tl/e cutting ^anA makes it grow arid bevome a tree. 
When a cutting is thus applied it is called : t’sciyfl. Certain stocks 
have been found ^9 be suited t<s certain scions, but these will be 
particularly mentioned hereafter in the articles treating of the re 
spective kjids of fruit. It is best that I confine myself heie, as 
much as possible, to instructions as to the time qf grafting, the 
mode of preparing the scion, the mode^of performing the op****4ion 

^TTT^Vafting, and lastly to th^ treatment *of the plant grafted^^TThe 
time of gifting is, generally, from the beginning of February to 
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the end of March, beginning with the earliest sorts of trees, as 
plums, cherries, and pears, and ending with the latest, as apples. But 
seasons are different, and in a backward one the season for graft- 
ing will be backward, and in such case, the fullness and bursting 
appearance of the stocks, and the mildness of the weather, must 
be <Jur guides. Not but much ^ore than the necessary im- 
portance is attached to this matter by us ; for I have seen an 
American negro-man, sitting by a six-plate stove, graftuig apple 
trees in the month of January, and then putting a\fay tltegrafted 
plants in a cave there to wait till April , before# he planted them ! 
However, it is certain that mild weather with occasional showers 
is the best time for grafting. The mode of preparing the scion 
comes next : iu the earfy part of February lake from the tree 
which you mean to propagate as many branches of last year’s 
wood as you jhink will cut into the quantity of scions that you 
want : but in choosing what branches to take, let the vigour of 
the tree g^ide you in some measure. If it be a healthy, flourish- 
ing, and young tree, take y%r branches from the outside shoots, 
for the upright ones at the top, or those near the middle, are more 
likely to be given to produce woftd than fruit. Yet do not take 
branches from the lowest pa# of the tree if you can gvoid it, as 
these are sure to be more puling in their nature. In case the tree 
be old, or weakly, tMen choose the )most vigorous of its last' year’s 
shoots, no matter wmere they grow. Keep these branches buried 
toihe middle in dry mould ; and, when the season for grafting 
arrives, take them up and cut them into proper lengths. The 
middle part of each branch will general^ be found to be the best ; 
but your branches mfty be scaflbe rfncf fevy in number, and tlitn 
make use of every ^art. Each $cion should have from three t<4 six 
buds on it; but six will, in allcasft, be qiflte enough, as the^e T9 
no use in an extraordinary leng^Ji of scion ; but$ on the contrary f 
it may be productive pf much mischief by overloading the howd 
with young $hoot? an3 leaver as summer advances, and thereby 
mak^jg it more subject to afccidfcnt drom hij*! winds or heavy 
rSins. • • ^ ^ • 

209. The operation of grafting is performed \nany wa^, though 
no one of themydiffers from any of the othejs^in principle, which is 
that^f 'bringing the under, or ipner bark of the scion to bear upon 
the stla^ bark #f the stock £ so tha^tht? s^ion is (as I sajjl beftJrp)' 
a branch of another tree, brought %nd # mad§ to occupy* precisely ‘ 
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the place where a branch has been cut off. The sap of the stock 
flows upward towards the scion, and will flow on into the scion, 
provided it find no interruption. Here therefore is the nicety : to 
fit thoSfe two barks so closely the one upon the other that the sap 
shall proceed onward into the scion just as it would have done into 
the amputated branch, causing the scion to supplant the br^hch. 
1 shall only mention and illustrate two modes of grafting, namely, 
to ngue-^qf t ing and cleft-grafting. These two it is necessary for 
me to speak of sepa?ately and thoroughly to describe, for they are 
not both of them applicable in all cases/ the former being used in 
grafting on small-sized stoeks, and small blanches of trees, and 
the latter on large stocks and large blanches. 

210. Tongue-grafting. — Suppose you*to have your stock of the 
proper age for grafting (and for all about which see above, the 
article on stocks), you cut it off at three or four inches from the 
ground, and, with a very sharp , straight , and narrow-bladed graft- 
ing-knife , cut a thin strip of wood and bark upw ard f^>ra about 
two inches below the top of your alr^^fy shortened stock. 4 Make^ 
this cut at one pull of the knife, inserting the edge rather hori- 
zontally, and when it has gone through the bark and into the wood 
a little short of the middle, pull straight upwards (plate 3, 
fig. f, a b). 


rLATE 3. 



].<Fjg. 2. l;T<i. / Fig. 4. Fig.S.i 
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Then, at less than half way down this cut, and with the blade 
of your knife across the cut, the edge downward, cut a very thin 
tongue of not more than three-eighths of an inch long (plate 3, 
fig • 1 • c). Proceed nearly ia the same way with the bo&om part 
ot the scion : out first a narrow strip of wood and bark out, but 
not putting the knife in horizontally as yoif have done with regard 
to the stock at Jig. 1 , a, nor bringing it out straight to the end to 
inakt*a shoulder or angle, as you have done^vith the stock at Jig. 
1, b ; but making ^ sloping cut (plate S 9 Jig. 2, m b) of about the 
same length as the cut in the stock, or a littjp less, if any thing • 
then make a tongue (plate 3 f Jjg. &c) to correspond with thafin 
the stock, but recollect that this must be cyt upward instead of 
downward ; then place the scion upon the stock, inserting the 
tongue of the scion into the tongue of the*stock. Bring the four 
edges of bark, that is, the .two edges of the cut in the top of the 
stock, and the two corresponding edges of the cut in the bottom of 
the scic^fi, to meet precisely ; or, if the scion be in diameter a 
sintller piece of wood tRa$ the stock, so that its two edges of bark 
cannot both meet those of the stock) then let only one meet, but 
be sure that that one meets precisely. Observe well ‘that this 
can never be, unless the first cut in the stock and that in the scion 
(plate 3, figures 1 and 2, a and b) be as even as a cfie, and per- 
formed by a kniftyscarcely less sharp tlfin a razor. Take a com- 
mon pruning-knlfe, and attempt to make a cut of this kind, and 
jou will find, when you come to fit the scjon on, tfiat, squeeze 
them together as you may, you will, in most cases 4 see, light 
betw een the parts of the stock and tl\e scion that you are trying to 
join so effectually asithat the tap sJthll Jiowout of the one and^into 
Jheotfier, unconscious of ting division at all! But I will net sup- 
pose anybody so ungain (af it %s called# in Hampshire) as t%go 
about so nice an operation this without being j) repared with 
the proper* instrument for performing it; and, ^therefore, I^now 
suppose tjje scion pdt on properly, and, presenting the appearance 
as iu plate 3, Jig. 3. But this is no{ all : the operation is not yet 
compete. • The two parts t^is joined mifst be bound closely to 
one another by matting, or^bass' as the gardeners cjll it (pi. 3, 
fig. 4). A single piece tied on to the stock an ’inch or so below' the 
part ^grafted, and then wound closely up *till it reach the very top 
orel^ stock ,#will, if welf*dona> almost ensure the junction f^bbt, 
lest parching wdnds shoulcl come* and# V nit ud all vcdS&afion/il. is 
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usual to put on, besides the bandage of matting, a ball of well- 
beaten clay, sprinkled over with a little wood-ashes, or the fine 
siftings of cinders, to cover completely the parts grafted, that is, 
from am* inch below them to an inch or so above them (pi. 3, 
fig . 5 ) ; and even to prevent this ball of clay fro** being washed 
oft' by heavy rains, it is well tcf tie round it a covering of coarse 
canvass, or else to earth up the whole plant as you do peas or 
beans, drawing a little mould round it so as nearly to reach the 
top of the clay. < Something now remains to fye said on th e future 
treatment of the grafted plant. In a moi^th’s time, at least, you 
wifi see whether the scion bavejaken; fr will then be either 
bursting forth into leaf, or it will be irrecoverably dead. In this 
latter case, take off immediately canvass, <tflay, bandage and dead 
scion, and let the stock push forth what shoots it please, and re- 
cover itself. In the former case, however, you must, as soon as 
the scion is putting forth shoots, cut off, or rub off, all shoots pro- 
ceeding from the stock between the ground and the clay, as these, 
if suffered to push on, would divert th^ &ip away from the scibn, 
and probably starve it ; then carefully stake the plant, that is, put 
a small stick into the ground abwithin three inches, or there- 
abouts, of the root, and long enough to reach a few inches above 
the scion, which you will tie to it slightly with a piece of wetted 
matting. This is really necessary ; for, when the shoots proceed- 
ing from the scion become half a foot long, the/, with the aid of 
their leaves, become so heavy that, when blown to and fro by the 
wind,. they jvill break off immediately above the clay, or become loos- 
ened dowm at the part joined fo the stock. The staking being done, 
you need do nothing more till hbout file middle of June, when you 
should take off the whole mass of canvass, clay, and bandage ; but 
ba ^ery careful, in taking oft* the clay^ not to break off the plant at 
the junction. f It should be done l;y a careful hand, and after a 
day or two of rqin^ weather/ as then the clay is mdist,*cnd comes 
off w ithout so much danger to the plant as wlien it is^iot. On 
taking off thd clay*there is foqnd a litt ! e sharp angle left at the top 
of the stock ; this c should now be c jt smooth off, as is parked* Dy * 
the dots at < in fig. t 3: The bark of the stqck and that pf the scion 
will heal over this, and the union is then complete. Lastly, it is, 
frequently found that mould, and sometimes small vermin, hzy e 
coITdtted round the heretofore-covered parts of the plant, acpoid- 
ing as the tfay has been cracked by the sun. Rub off all mould 
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with your fingers. No instrument does it so welf ; and kill all 
vermin in the same way; and it is not amiss to finish this 
work by washing the joined parts with a little soap and water, 
using a small painting-brush for the operation. All thesg things 
done, you have now only to guard against high winds, for, if the 
plants be not staked as is above described, they will very likely be 
broken off by them, and, in this work of destruction, you will 
have Ae mortification to see the finest of yoi* plants go first. 

211. Cleft grafting . — This, as I said aJ>ove, # is a species of 
grafting adopted in cases where the stock is large, or where it con- 
sists of a branch or branches of a tre§ headed dowm. In either of 
these cases, saw off horizontally the part you wish to graft, and 
smooth the wound ovep with a carpenter’s plane, or a sharp long- 
bladed knife (plate 4, Jig. 1). 

PLATE 4. 



^ Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 

Prepare your scion in this manner : at about a a inch and a half 
from the bottom, cut in the form of the blade of a razor, that is, 
make it sharp on onft side amulet itT>e blunt at the back, wher^you 
•will rfdso take c»re to leave, the bark whole (plate 4 ,fig*%,a). 
Having thus prepared the sc^m,%iake a Split (plafe 4, fig . h, in 
the crown j)f the' saw-cut, downwards, for about twc^inches, taking 
care that^he # two ^ides of this splif be perf^tty even. Hpld it 
then ope* by means of a chisel or a wedge (or, when the stock is 
bgjt a small one, your knife), arid insert the «flion, the sharp edge 
going* inW&rds, and th% bark^i^e, or razof-bqpk, remaining out- 
ward, so tHkt, (Si taking out the wedge or chisd, the cleftocloses firmly 
’upon the s<yon (plate 4, fig. 3), the two edges of bark formed fey 
tjfe cleft squeezing ex4ctly t upon the two edges of bark formed by 
tne^unt raJOr-back. ^Jo mAe^the* tjvo barks meet orecrtkiy is, 
the reader jrill see, the onlyjficqty ift his operatioifl; *but rtiis is 
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so essential that the slightest deviation will defeat the purpose. 
InNthis sort of grafting, the stock on which you graft is generally 
strong enough to hold the scion close enough within its cleft with- 
out the^aid of (finding, and then it is better not to bind ; but, as it 
is also necessary to prevent air circulating within the wounded 
parts both of the stock and the scion, use grafting-clay to cover 
them over so as effectually to exclude that air, and cover the clay 
with a piece of coarse canvas, wetting it first, and then billing it 
on securely*, ^u thi^ way, the stock toeing strong, you may insert 
several scions on the same head, by makir^g several different clefts, 
and putting one scion in each ; but this can only be to ensure your 
having two to succeed, for, if all the scions that you can put upon 
one head *iake, you must choose the two most eligible, and sacri- 
fice the rest, as more thau two leading limbs from such head ought 
not to be encouraged. The season for performing this sort of 
grafting, and the mode of preparing the scion, and the future 
treatment of the tree, are precisely the same as in Tongue-grafting . 

212. I have mentioned an application of clay to be useS in 
grafting : but it may be as well here to give some particular in- 
structions as to preparing this, bqjoie 1 end this article on graft- 
ing. The object being to put something round the wounded part 
§f the stock and the scion that shalf exclude water and air, it is 
necessary, of, course, that the application be adhesive and close. 
Pure yellow or blue clay is both, if you beat iff well with a good 
stout sticky now-and-then pouring on a little water to fnake it 
work. Get it, in this way, to be perfectly pliable in the hand. 
Beat it upon a hard stone, t pr a boarded floor, or a brick floor 
swept clean first; but beat it^againi and again, returning to it for 
two or three days, and taking a spell each day. Jf you suffer it to 
remain hard, besides the danger o&un&ettling the scion in squeezing 
loundto. this untractable mass, it crapes, the very first hot day, and 
is utterly useless. <Let it, therefoie, be so loose thdfc man who 
follows the graffer, to put # it on, can take off a piece apd readily 
flatten it out, into a kind of j>ancr.ke,<» an inch or so thick, qnd 
wrap it, without any exertion on hi^* part, or any resistance on the 
part of the jfiant, itouqd the grafted tree, "then he Ihourld sprinkle 
little wood-ashes over the whole to dry it, and € prevent its* 
cracking from the heat of the sun. 

BUDDING is performed fcr* precisely the lame purpose 
asgsafting$*cnd, like grafting, ft is performed in many different 
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ways ; but \ shall only notice the most usual, and, as long expe- 
rience has ascertained, the best, method : namely, that T budding , 
so called from the form of the two cuts that are made in the bark 
of the stock to receive the bud (pi. 5, jig, 1) ; or shield budding , 
as it is sometimes called, from the form of the pibce of bark on 
which the bud is seated (pi. 5, fig. 2), assuming the shape of a 
shield when it is prepared to be inserted within the T cut in the 
stock* The only solid difference between bidding and grafting is 

* PLATE 5. 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


this, that whereas, in grafting you insert on the stack a branch 
already produced, in budding you insqjf only the bud. I shall 
proceed, in treat jhg of this matter, in the same way that I did in 
the prqpeding article ; namely, as to the season proper fir budding, 
the choosing and preparing of the bud f the Operation of budding , 
and the future treatment of the plant budded. 

214. The season Jar budding i^ generally, from the latter end 
of July to the latter end c^f August, the •critei ions being a pfump 

*Sapp^rance of title bud fomjed ^on the spring shoot thfi same 
year, seated in the angle of Va leaf ; and a readiness in theJaaiT of 
the stock, t® sejparate from th&wood. 

215. In choosing jand preparing the bud , fixfm one seated at 
£bout th^ middle of a healthy ^shoot of the Midsummer growth. 
T4iese are, generally speaking, rtiost inglidfed to fruitfulness. 
Choose a cloudy day, if you fraxe a choice of flays at this season, 
and, if no£ perform your work early in the. morning, or in the 

^evening. The time bein^ proper, you *?c # ver the branch on which 
yfu find buds to your • liking. . Take this with you to the stock 
that*you are ^oing to budi Holing Ute branch in yjpjl^ft^hand, 
the largest %nd downward, msjte & sloping $ul from about inch 
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and a half below the bud, .to about an inch above it, suffering your 
klSfe to go through the bark and about half way into the wood, 
cutting out wood and all. This keeping of the wood prevents the 
bud audits bark from drying while you are preparing the incision 
in the stock ; T.tid, if you wish to carry buds of scarce sorts to any 
distance, you may do so safely fey putting their ends in water or in 
damp moss, but it is always safer, as well in grafting as in budding, 
to perform the operation with as much expedition as poSsible, 
but particularly^ it is go in budding. 

216. Operation of budding . Cut off the leaf under which the 
bud is seated, but leave its foet-stqlk (pi. 5 y fig. 2, «)* and by this, 
hold it between you* lips while, with your budding-knife, you cut 
tw r o straight lines in the stock at the place Adhere you wish to insert 
the bud, and this shoifid be at a place where the bark is smooth, 
free from any bruises or knots, and on the side ratjier from the 
mid-day sun. Of these lines, let the first be horizontal (pi. 5, 
fig. 1, a), and let the next be longitudinal, beginning at the middle 
of the first cut, and coming downward ‘ (pi. 5, fig. 1, b ). Let 
them, in short, describe the two principal bars of the Roman letter 
T. You have now to take out fmn the bark/on which your bud 
is, the piece of wood on which the bark is, and which has served 
you up to this time, to preserve the bark and bud from drying and 
shrinking. But this is a nice matter. In doirite it, you must be 
careful not to endanger the root, as it is called, ol the bud, because 
in that is its existence. The bark (if the season be proper far 
budding) will easily detatch itself from this piece of wood, but still 
it requires very careful handing to get it oqt without endangering 
the %oot of the bud. Hold the'tmd u$on your fore-finger, and keep 
your tlmmb on, the wood opposite ; theft, with the fore-finger and 
thy mb of the other hand ,r bend bftckjVard and forward the lower 
end or the shield, ayd thus coax the^vood to disengage itself from 
the bark ; and wlfon you fir.d it decidedly doing sb, r&ftove your 
thumb from it, and the whple piece of wood \Vill come otot, leaving 
you [nothing but apiece of bark <of about two and a half inches 
long, with a bud and foot-stalk of a leaf on it. If the'root'of the 
bud be carried away with the piece of wood, you Vilk* perceive a 
small cavity where it ought to be. In this case, thjow away the* 
bud and try another. * ( v 

2K.. Having succeeded in. a second attempt, nowoipen th^two 
side£ of "tli^Sbngitudinal bar of the T, with the ivory haft of your 
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budding-knife (pi. 5, fly. 1 , b), but, in doing this, raise the bark 
clearlj down to the wood, for the inside of the piece of baik m 
longing to the bud must be placed diiecllv against this. Having 
opened these sides wide enough to receive tin* longest gnd of bark, 
iuseit it nicely : taking especial eaie that its inner s^de lie flatly 
ay a Inst the wood of the stock. Theiijcul the upper tod of the baik 
oft so that its edge shal meet precisely the edge of the hoii/ontal 
bar of^tlie T (pi. fly. 1 , a). With your finger and thumb, 
bring the two sides of the longitudinal bar over the burk of the 
bud, or latlier the shield, and, with a piece of well-soaked matting, 
begin an inch below this Ibar, and bind firmly a$l the way up to an 
inch above tlf| horizontal bar, tdking*good care to leave the bud 
peeping out. Bind in sych a way as to exclude the air, for that is 
the intent of binding in this case. Tie you$ piece of matting on 
first, and then wind it round and round the stock as you would a 
ribbon, takingScare not to twist the matting. Wind it slowly , and 
every time you have gone completely round, give a gentle pull to 
mak% it firm. 

218. Future treatment. — In a fortnight’s time from the opera- 
tion, you will discover whether the bud have taken, by its sound- 
ness and healthy look ; and, in a fortnight after that, loosen the 
bandage to allow the whole* plant to swell ; and, in -about five 
weeks from the time of budding, take awa| the bandage altogether. 
In this state the plyit passes the winter, and, just as the sap begins 
to be in motion, in the following spring, you head dowi^the stock 
it about half an inch above the bud, beginning behind it, and 


naking a sloping cut upward to end above its point. Some gar- 
ienere leave a piece of ttoe stoc^c about six inches long for the first 
pear, in order to tie the firs% summer’s shoot to it, to preveiitfils 
jeing broken offbj the wind.; T^Jiis may be well, vThen- the ^lant 
s exposed to high winds, but} even then* if you see danger* ytfti 
nay tie a sh^rt ftick on the to)i part of the stocjt, altd to this tie 
be young shoot, and*tfien the sap all goes into the shoots from the 
md, instead of being divided between it and the six inches of 
ttoA left injthe other way. v # # * 


219. Thejp some advantages that budding has over graft - 
yg, and these I think it right to mention. I11 the first place, uni- 
rer^jil experience has proved that certain tees succeed veiy mueir 
letter when buddetf than »thft same trees do when grafted : such 
ire the^peach, nectarine, apricot, plum^Vnd cherry ; the 
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rj^le is that ail stone fruits do better budded than grafted. ' That 
are, when budded, less given to gum, a disease peculiar to 
stone fruits, and often very pernicious to them. You may also, by 
budding, put two or more branches upon a stock that would be tod 
weak to takg so many grafts ; and you may bud in July when 
grafting has failed r iu Marsh and April. The disadvantage of 
budding is that the trees are rendered one year later in coming 
into bearing than vjdien you graft. 0 

*220. PLANTING. — Under the heads of the several trees in the 
list which will follow hereafter, directions will be given with regard 
to the age, the size*, and other circumstances which will be found 
to vary according to the several purposes and situat^ns for which 
the trees are intended. I shall here, therefore, confine myself 
merely to the act of* planting ; that is to say, the manner of re- " 
moving a young tree from one spot and placing it in another ; the 
rules here being applicable to all trees. The first thing to be 
observed is that, though trees will grow if kept out of the ground 
for a considerable time, they ought to bo kept in that state as^ahort* 
a time as possible, and, ^during even that short time, the roots 
ought to be exposed as little as possible to the sun and wind. The 
taking up of g young tree ought to be performed with the greatest 
possible cxre, especially if it have* stood in the place whence 
it is taken for more than one year. And here let me stop for a 
minute in order to re-impress upon the mind of the reader the 
importance of the observation which I made in paragraph 206. 
After having read that paragraph again, the reader will please C to 
observe that all long roots must be pruned off to within at most 
four or five inches of the c stpm of ^ the tr6e £ and that, if # the tree 
liafe stood too long in *'ts place befo^? its final removal, this loss 
of robt will render it absolutely pea j ssary to cuf off the upper pajt . 
o\ th? tree very near to the ground And, even after that, will make 
it very slow^o re-enter upon vigoj/ous growth. Jf, therefore, you 
be uot ready for the transplanting of your fiees, at the time when 
they might be transplanted, rather than let them stand ^to get these 
long roots, take fceip up in the falj of the year, give the rootsfan^ 
heads a pruning, and plant tVm, again, so tligt you may not 
experience the great* check at the final transplanting. 

221. I return now to* the taking up of the tree, ^which ought to 
begone wdthout teaiing any of the 1 roots, and which is not done 
w itjiop/.jfctsh tearing on<f time-out of twenty. You ought to dig 
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some eaitli away a little distance all round the tree to a vo% 
derable depth, and nearly let it tumble down of itself ; for if; 
pull you break a root ; and if that root be large, and break off near 
the stem of the tree, the tree will have a bad root, and wi!J never 
grow finely. Having taken the tree fairly out of ground, you 
begin by pruning the root. All th^ larger shoots of the roots you 
cut off to within six inches of the stem, and you take entirely out 
all the hairy fibres ; for they never grow again/ and they are apt to 
mould and to keep thg earth from closely touching ^ie roots out of 
which the new shoots arp to come. Having pruned the root, you 
proceed to plaut the tree. The liolg must be much deeper and 
wider than if required for the mere reception pi the root. The 
earth ought to be broken very finely at the bottom of \he hole. 
When that is done, the root of the tree ougtft to be placed upon it 
in such a manner as for the tree to stand about an inch higher 
above the ground than it stood before it was removed. If the tree 
be to be placed against a wall, the head should lean gently against 
*the Vail, and the bottorA of the trunk about eight or ten inches 
from it : if the tree be to be planted in Ae open ground, the trunk 
should be held perfectly upright*: while thus held, very fine earth 
should be put upon the roots : if it were sifted,- so much the 
better : the tree should be joggled or shaken a little, lo cause the 
earth to go down in and amongst th£ roots and fill up all the 
cavities, so that tile fine earth may touch the roots, and lie closely 
rgund them in every part. If you tumble in the rough eftrth, which 
would leave part of the roots untouched, the parts so untouched 
will mould, will perish^or become cankered. When the roots are 
all covered with verj> fine earJh, yefl t may fill up the hole witf^ the 
#arth # that has coqje out of*it, only taking* care to brpak it very fine. 
Before you have put in quite$all*he eartji, give a #gentle tread all 
round the tree with your foot,-, treading first at $ foot distancff from’ 

1 the tree, a approaching all round to within three or four inches ; 
then put the rest ot # the earth over the treading* and leave 1 the 
surface round the treading iq th* form of a dish. 
k 222L. If you plant late in thes^ spring, lay a*lmle short litter into 
the dish, wid* give the tree a % watering pccasiouallv until the * 
•month of Juty, unless the weather obviously render such operation 
unnecessary. I am particularly anxiotfs # that th£ reader should 
attend to thisipart of my*^nstructions^ Jor, nine times out q£ ten, 
when failure takes p’ace, carelesl planting in the you 
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pMfidmsc trees, you shoukl look well at the roots ; and, if they be 
wtf large, or at all torn, it is much better to fling the trees away 
than to plant them ; for what are a few shillings, or even a few 
pound* > when compared with the loss of years , in providing 
yourself with %iit ? 


TRAINING AND PRUNING. 

223. Training and pruning go together; they are two parts 
of the same act, because you , lay the branch in its proper place tit 
the same time thafcyou cut it. They are, therefore, 'inseparable 
as matters to be treated of. There are, however, different sorts 
of tiaining : one agaiiist walls or pails, or against a house ; and 
the trees thus situated are called wall- trees. After these, come 
espaliers and dw T arf trees in various shapes for a garden. These 
will be spoken of by and by ; and, at last, I shall speak of the 
planting of standard trees for an orchard. The main prmcfjdes' 
of pruning are the same all cases : the objects are to render 
trees productive, to preserve the ; r health, and to keep them in 
regular and convenient form ; for, in this case, as well as in 
almost every other, though nature does a great deal, she will not 
do all : she will not do r every thing : she must be and will be 
assisted ; and certainly the management of ftuit-trees may be 
considered *as one of jthe principal parts of the art of gardening. # 

224. I shall now give instructions for the pruning of peach 
trees placed against walls. , If I were to stop at every particular 
part t of the instructions, in of her to/' point odt the difference be- 
tween v the pruning of a peach tree anil that of, the apricoj and 
otfyer trees'*, the mind of * the reader iyould be bewildered : there- 
fore, I shall keep the peach tree solely in my eye while giving these 
instructions; and,*as this head of training and prufting^will imme- 1 
diateiy be followed by ai\ Alphabetical List'd! Fruits, { the reader 
will find, under tjlie name of each fruit, such remarks as arc 
required to point out to him in wlnt respect he is to differ in tiis 
training and pruning *rom the rules laid down in the <jase of the 
p^acli. He will, therefore, please to observe that, ip the instruct 
tions which 1 aih now alfotit to give, I hive the peach tree solely in 
my eye. 

,225.‘'^I^tfliung and priming Involve so many circumstances, 

, ! , o 
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such a great variety of objects and of operations* that to yve 
minute instructions upon the subject absolutely demand a graft 
space ; and, after all, it is fortunate, when mechanical operations 
*are to be described by words ; it is extremely fortunate, » if the 
writer make himself clearly understood ; and, indejjd, it is impos- 
sible for him to do it unless he l&ve the »best attention of the 
rfeader : it is not a clear statement of a fact ; it is not a mere 
affirmation or negation, that is required here ;/nor is it in the coi^ 
struction of an arguiyent and the drawing oi a exclusion : here 
we have to describe inniynerable minute acts to be performed with 
the hands and the fingers ; and^ I h^ve always found that to be 
intelligible, in such a case, is the most difficult thing that one 
experiences in the use of words. Hence it is that this is 
hardly ever attempted without the assistance of drawings, or of 
something that teaches through the channel of the eye. I 
shall do my t>est to make myself clearly understood ; and, if 1 
have the strict attention of the reader, I have little doubt of sue- 
I shall first offei* some preliminary observations, and to 
these I request the reader’s extraordinary attention. 

226. The time, or rather times, of pruning, are common to all 
fruit trees. The winter pruning is performed in February, March, 
and April, beginning with tne earliest sorts of trees (with reference 
to their blooming) and ending with the fittest, forming this series : 
apricot, peach, plpm, pear, cherry, apple. Quinces and medlars 
will be spoken of sufficiently uAler the names ^of those tfees, as will 
gooseberries, currants, and raspberries. It may be matter of jp- 
difference, perhaps, whether the wint<y pruniug of the above-men- 
tioned trees take pllce in on* of . die afore-mentioned months or 
Jhe other ; but three things are to be observed ii^the case # of all 
trees; that pruning ought fiot# to be <J one during* the time of 
flowering ; and that the summer pruning oqght not to beaone* 
Kill alter tilt fruit has attained a cpnsiderabl# size ; that it is 
essential always to % prune with a very sharp knife ; that the cut 
ought to be from below, upwards, beginning behind a bud, and 
fiiffshipg upar its opening, taking good car* not to hurt it. A 
rabbishing^pruaing-knife, a#thm| made of.bafl stuff, # or in bad 
^hape, will .spoil any set of trees in the world.* The best pruning 
kiyves that 1 hav^ ever Seen are madfi by Mr. Richardson of 
Kensington, %nd Mr. Holmes jof Derby. 

227. Preliminary observations. 9 First: The sap ofr ffis *» a J\vays 
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mounts perpendicularly from the root to the top , flowing through 
tne straight branches, and producing wood instead of fruit. There- 
fore, when you wish to restore equality between two branches, of 
which pne is more weak than the other, bend the more vigorous 
one down a liifje and raise the weak one, which will soon overtake 
it. Also, when you wish a trefc to furnish well at bottom, you must 
prevent the sap mounting to the head, by inclining the uppel* 
branches downward^ and pruning them long, and, if necessary f 
by means of thq annujary incision. ' 

228. Second : The less the sap has of direct channels; the less 
it can freely circulate between the bark, the more it will produce 
of side branches and fruit-buds. Thus it is, perhaps, that the 
graft and'the annulary incision, by stopping the progress of the 
sap, augment the quantity and improve the quality of the fruit. 
So, w hen a tree runs to w ood, bend the branches downwards ; stop 
the sap, and force it to produce fruit. 

229. Third : The sap flies more strongly into a shortened branch 
than into a long one, and the more the b.anch is shortened, with 
the more force will the sap be drawn to it. Therefore, when one 
part of «a tree becomes less strong than the other, prune it 
shorten, so that the sap may go there in greater abundance and 
reinforce the weakened part. This shows, too, that, to have fruit, 
you should prune long ; f and short, to have wood. For instance, 
if you cut a brarfeh so as to leave but tw o or three fguds, you will have 
nothing bitt strong wood ; but cutfcff in the middle, the extremity 
will then furnish wood, the middle spurs, and the lower end, fruit- 
shoots ; so also, prune not, at all, and incline horizontally, and 
you e wiH have nothing but blc'^omwbods. * From these premises, 
it may^be concluded that, when you hj&e a branch given to bear % 
instead of praning it long, as is tfee practice witfi most gardeners, 
it sholiid be pruned short to produce an influx of sap sufficient 
to nourish and perfect the* fruit;* and that the vigfeous woodH 
shoots, which the French call gourmands , ok # gluttons^ should be 
pruned long*. 

230. Fourth : ft you cut a branph completely off, tfoe sap gbes * 
to the neighbouring branches and Miopts. When % branch, there- 
fore, becomes diseased and is difficult to cure, sacrifice it withou^ 
hesitation. THe neighbouring branches will soon replace it, a^d, 
perhaps , in le ss time than, it would havetaken In the cure, if that 
had 
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231. Fifth : Every shoot which has been topped or d is- budded 
throws out, from superabundance of sap, a quantity of shoots and 
. fruit-buds. So, if by weans of bending you cannot prevent a 
branch throwing out wood, top it and pinch off the side buds 
when they are but sting, and it will Jeud to fruit. ***** 

2 32. Sixth : The duration and the strength of a tree depend 
upon an equality existing constantly between its head and its 
roots, *as well as between the different part^ of its head. You 
should never, therefore, cutback a tree to it$ maiif limbs or to its 
trunk, unless there be# a corresponding deficiency in the roots 
either from old age or from accident# This proves the necessity 
of pruning very short on transplanting. If one part of the 
branches, by strong gibwth, take the sap destined for the other 
part, these decline rapidly, and finish by complete decay, in 
which they dq not fail to involve the whole tree. 

233. Seventh : The more a tree is forced into bearing the 
more it is exhausted ; but the more it is suffered to put forth wood, 

*the % more vigorous it is. * This principle proves that we should 
never suffer a tree to become overloaded with fruit-branches, be- 
cause we expose ourselves to lose it altogether iu a few ydars, or ? 
at least, to see it barren for # one, tw o, or even thre£, years. * But 
an intelligent gardener will always take care to provide an even 
quantity of branches both for wood and Truit ; and the result w ill 
be that he will have a greater quantity of fruit, and of finer 
quality, and that he may rest assured of tjjis annuafly without 
injuring the tree or shortening its duration. 

234. These principles are applicable to all fruit-trees, but th^re 
is another which apjAies more%partoffularly to the stone-fruits, e*id, 

these, mostly to the pea£h-trce. # # 

235. Eighth : The fruit-Uud^ particularly of •tofte-fruits^o 
form and bring to maturity their fruit, should be accompanied by 

►shoot-budsfVMch draw the sap towards them. Every fruit-branch 
which hasyvot these* Airies up and dies without bearing. It often 
happens that the severity of % the# winter destroys the* shoot-buds 
L wffich % are qpming alongside the fruit-buds ; ana those who prune 
^before this*cait be discovered ^t&nd the chance of leajpng fruit- 
branches without wood-buds, and, consequently, of seeing these 
di£ as soon as tb^y have flowered. Every fruit-flranch which 
has, at its extremity, * flothii^ but^a tvood-bud should#* be 
shortened, unless you wish to predferve irfor a wood-blrf&rtta; but 
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do this only in a case of necessity, because it will always remain 
sterile below. 

236. Between the stone-fruits and the pip-fruits, there is a - 

great ifeal of difference in the manner of bearing. The latter bear 
on little branJfees of from twy to three inches long, called spurs. 
These are two or three years in forming, and they generally come 
upon other small branches. The first year, a spur has three leaves, 
the second,. fi\e, auK the third, seven. The stone-fruits, *as the 
peach for instance, *bear their fruit on branches of one year’s 
growth, which sluvild, therefore, be shortened at every winter 
pruning. The fruit-buds of these Jast are easily recognised. They 
are rounfl and ruddy, and garnished with a cotton envelope 
whereas the wood-bhds are, on the contrdiy, long and of a green 
colour. * 

237. Auy form may be given to a tree, so that ij be suited to 
its nature, to the aspect, and to the soil. For instance, the wall- 
tree is placed fiat against a wall well exposed to the sun; the 
espalier , pyramid , bash, anil dwarf trees, generally grafted* on 
stocks which yield but little sap, are placed iu the borders of the 
garden, and produce little shade, raid require a less deep soil than 
the standard o t half-standard. The stocks on which it is proper 
to graft these trees will be mentioned in the articles treating of 
the particular managemerit of each. 

238. The French method of pruning, as practised at Mon- 
ireuil, is file best (or the peach-tree. And, as the peach-tw 
is -ffie most delicate, and the most difficult to manage, I will 


take it as the model of a good form, and I^shall refer to this arti- 
cle* in speaking of other trained tree$ which olight all to be pruned 
in tli£ same manner, with the slight ‘exceptions of keeping tho 


fgiit-bratichfes »f the pip* fruits a longer time, because they do not 
bear till about tl\e second or third year, though they last much 
louder ; and of leaving on t these branches fewer *WocW-buds, be- 
cause they are not wanted for such constant? succession. These 


differences will b^ treated of in the ^ticles on each particular sort 
of fruit. 

239. T^ie wood-branches of the peach-tree are*knowu by their 


wigour, by their thickness, equal to, if not surpassing, that of tha 
little-finger ; by their length of from tMee to s(x feet ; and by tl*eir 
bark*, which is grey from „the firjt year? The fruit-branches, at 
most than a large qifill, are from six inches to two feet 
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long ; their bark is very smooth, green on the side towards the 
wall, and red on the side towards the sun. Sometimes the flower- 
blossoms are assembled in clusters round a short shoot, or spur of 
one or two inches long, with a wood-bud at the end^ sufficient to 
diaw r the sap which is necessary to ijourish the frulf! 

240 . First Year . — Suppose the young tree placed against a wall, 
the first shoot of the graft never having been pruned. Cut it off' 
at sixbr eight inches above the place whereat was grafted, as at 
a in the figure, and then, when it has sent* out its shoots, nail 

PLATE (i, 



thgrn, after having taken off all that come before or behind. It is 
a general rule never to leave any shoots but such as come at ttlE* 
sides of the branches. jChoose. amongst your young shoots, two 
of equal vigour, one Sn each 2i3e,*by why;h means to form yofcr 
two principal branches that jye always to remain * and, luring 
done this, cut off all the rest. t if one of *hem become longej^t 
more vigorous than the other, incline it downward s ty suffer the 
Hther to gaiiAh£ advantage, if one of the two*p«jrish, train t^e 
other straight again, prune it precisely as you did the graft, and 
procure other two branches from It. # The only^nischlef is that 
you? tre$ is U>us thrown back a year. When you # nail up the two 
main, or mother^ branches, exteua them so* as to form a vfcry wide 
lqjter V (say an^angle of ninety degrees), but being cautious never, 
on qpy account or at-any age # , # to bend or arch t^iem, or assuredly 
the secondary IjrancnSs run x>ff with all ike sap, and your tre€ is 
deformed. ^ 
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24] . Second Year. ~Do not attempt more than to procure 
a lower secondary branch and to lengthen the mother-branch. 
Therefore prune close to the old shoot (a a), that is at two 
buds from ij ^ and, of these two buds, the end one must be an 
upper one, to prolong the nuther- branch, and the under one will 
throw out the lower secondary branch. Nail, and that is all. 

' PLATE 7. ' 



242. Third year . — This year you must procure an upper 
secondary branch, fruit branches on the lower secondary 
branch, and again a lengthening of the lliothei -branch. For these 
purposes prune the mother-bianch at two buds again (a a ), but 
let both buds be on the upper side of the branch, the end one to 
carry on the mother-branch, and the other to form the upper 
secondary branch. If two successive buds should not be 
found thus placed, phine them at three buds from the last 
year’s wood, but, in this case, rub off the intermediate bud which 
will be o\i the under side. To obtain lateral branches from the 
t^wer secondary branch, prune it in the same manuer (b b). 

" /iA'i ps, r 
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24;). Fourth Year . — Lengthen (lie mother-branch, and get a 
second lower secondary branch. 

PLATE 9. 


b ^ 



244. Fifth Year. — Same operation ; but get a second upper 

secondary branch. • # 

245. Sixth Year . — Same operation. ThiM lower secondary 
branch ; and, if the tree have been taken care of, and its form 
have not be<yi sacrificed to a too great eagerness to get fruit 
quickly, the peach-tree is formed. Having all the requisites, that 
is tj> say, health in its nature, a good aspect, and suitable land, it 
ought to extend to between twelve and twenty feet in length, eight 
in height over the surface of the wall, and to resemble the figure 
below. 

• 

PLATE 10. 



246. All tmes will not sp readily assuqie this forjp : therefore 1 
wfll anticipate a fe^ case^, and point out tlie fSeans of remedying 
the evil. Tholigh a gardezjer, tSorpuglij^embued 'vitji these ^rrin- 
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tiples, and applying them under all circumstances, can never 
be in error. 

1247. It the upper secondary branches, favoured by their more 
perpendicular position, flourish at the expense of the mother- 
branch, incli?l&' them downward, even, if necessary, to touch the 
mother-branch, to re-establish the equality. And you may also 
leave some fruit-buds to slacken the sap ; and, at the time of nail- 
ing, shorten the nu^her-branch at a strong wood-bud, whihst you 
take care to prune at a weak one on "the branch or branches that 
you have lowered. Jn order that both the, sides of the tree may be 
alike, the corresponding secoqdary^brauchesjboth upper and under, 
should be pruned fit buds of the same vigour and at the same 
height. The same^.vith regard to the mother-branches. 

1248. The secoudur5 branches ought to be separate enough to 
allow of nailing the fruit-branches that they throw out, say about 
two feet ; but it ought not to be more, because a we c ll-trained tree 
ought never to leave any space vacant. In a tree completely 
formed, the wood-bianches aie pruned <ul the point where t &ey= 
begin to diminish in size. But this is not a universal rule, for a 
feeble tree should be pruned shorter to give it strength, and a 
young and vigorous tree should be pruned much longer. In fruit- 
branches, too, prune according to the' greater or less degree of vi- 
gour apparent in them. Those branches, the eyes of which are 
accompanied by a wood-bud, may be shortened to f two or four eyes ; 
but the shut branches, or spurs, having clusters of eyes, should not 
be pruned at all if they have a wood-bud at the extremity. 13otli, 
however, should lie cut cleau off if the wood-buds perish, as they 
would be sterile. When two« branches foln> a fork, cut out the 
most feeble. As the fruit-branches berr but once, it is indispen- 
sable that they be renewed every yeal } ; and do ifot, as very uriskil-’ 
fifi^urdeners do, prune very long and suffer the bud at the extre- 
mity to iuruirfh the new fruit-branch ; for it inevitably Results from 
this that the brunch, beside being weak froiq fene end to^the other, 
will be perfectly barton below the Iasi: year’s shoot, and will end by 
dying at the end uf two or three years, during which time it will 
have furnished nothing bpt thin, J^ng, disproportionate and unpro- 
ductive twigs ; but, by shortening every year the branch that has 
borne, and replacing it, by one of its own lower bfrds, you have* 
every year good artel vigorous wood, £nd placet! as near as possi- 
ble tojjj^rfspective woertf- branches. ^This shortening should be 
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performed as soon as the fruit is all gathered. At ^Montreuil they 
call it the remplacement , or replacing. 

249. Some persons train their trees in what is called the fan 

form : that is, instead of having but two mother-branches, they 
will have three or four or even live or six; for simpli- 

city's sake, 1 have given a spccinfen of a tree trained purely in 

•the French fashion, leaving two branches that might have 
been % carried on to form this tree ii^ the fan fashion. 
According as their mother-branches are •numq^ous, they are 
spread open more or less. The principle is, not to deviate 
from the angle of ninety degrees^ or right-angle, more than 
is necessary for the nailing in of the fruit-branches between 
the secondary branches* so that the two low^r principal, or mo- 
ther-bianclies, may be horizontal, and tiever 'Tllore inclined. 
When you have three or five mother-branches, train the 
middle one Upright. In other respects prune these mother- 
branches as the French do those a la Montreuil ; excepting that, 
rfis^hey furnish more, th^y should be pruned much longer during 
the two or three first years. 

250. Summer pruning belongs most particularly to the most 

.tender of fruit-trees, and, cf course, to the peachrtree ; I ^hall, 
therefore, treat of it here tcf finish the subject of prufiing. The 
operation is generally performed in the mouth of May, when the 
young shoots are not more than from eight to ten inches long, 
and it consists in laking off the superfluous ones. It may be done 
by the hand, but it is less dangerous, for thosfc that you determine 
to leave, to do it with a pruning-knife. All the shoots that come 
immediately before qf ^mmec^a£dyj:>efnnd should be severed, and 
those that you leave at the sides will profit by it. Recolfect 
always that the ^>hoot you^sa^e for a wood-brapeh shoufd be 
healthy and vigorous ; and if the one best suited to your pmyrtTse 
as to locality be not so, reject it and fix on a lower find healthier. 
When the fruit is sel^ all the shoots proceeding fi*>m the bearing 
branches Should be removed, with the dxceptiou of those neigh- 
bouring ones which tend to •nourish «the fruit by drawing the sap 
to it, and those that have beei^iixed on for th# purpose of suc- 
ceeding th? whole branch. Should all the Slqssoms ol* a branch 
4>e sterile, cutrit off, leaving only one or Jwo buds. * ~ 

€51. NAILIN® is al^> »n essential part oftraining. It is per- 
formed after the prunings&oth t>f # winct\ and summer % 
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in the latter, it is not done till the shoots are strong enough to 
bear the constraint without danger of bieaking. It may be well, 
deferred, especially in old trees, till the month of July, or even 
August j or better still never to do it till the trees are found to 
require it. Tib subject is to keep the branches in their proper and 
assigned position, and it is done (when there is no trellis against 
the wall) by means of shreds, and nails driven into the wall, by 
which the branches $re supported. When there is a trellis, you 
tie with matting. To nail well, yoit must, bend the shoots and 
branches without pffort, without making sharp angles, and yet 
make them stretch to their inmost in the form of a w r ide V. So 
manage it that each branch anti its shoots shall assume the form 
of the tree y so tha*' ’every part of the tree* be furnished, the mid- 
dle, the sides, and th£ upper and lower parts ; and so that all the 
ramifications ol the tree be spaced accoiding to their size, with- 
out confusion or entanglement, arid that the eye may follow them 
with distinctness. 

232. Before 1 conclude my instructions relative to the pruning 
of the peach against the wall, let me speak of an operation which 
is not probably of modern im cation, and which is applicable to 
all fruit-trees-: it is called the annulary incision , or operation of 
ringing, which is the cutting out of a nairowish strip of bark all 
round the collar of a trek, or round one of its branches only. It 
may be done with any sharp instrument. Th^ annulary incision 
is performed a few' days befo’e the blossoming of a fruit-tree, and, 
lu\ retarding the flow of sap, causes it to tend to fruit ; but fine 
lruit obtained in this manper weakens the tree or the branch on 
wlpch it is home ; an acccydi^gf as the \plant is more or less 
strong and the operatic^ is renewed more or less often, it is sure 
to perish. -This operation rnay be j^rformed on plants or p&rts of 
p^aTTts of w hich the too vigorous sap thwarts the plans of the gar- 
dener in the *ii aiding of his trees ; <but let him confides it only as a 
remedy against* superabounding sap, let him Jfe cautiou^in the use 
of it even \lien, and let him nevqr cut a wider piece out than will 
dose again in tfte same sufhmer, wWh would be ab3ut half«an 
inch. 

, 233. ifaving now done w ith the wall-tree training and pruning, 
w ith the exception of w bat is to be said as peculiar^ applicable to 
each sort of tree/ihe rules for pruning and Gaining wh.ch difrer 
fro m^tfe ^i c /or the pea^aiubwWh Additional observations are, 
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as 1 before observed, to come under the names of the different trees 
respectively, I shall proceed to speak of the mode of managing 
those fruit-trees which are not p’aced against a wall. There are 
divers modes of training, the pyramid , the goblet , the b#sh, the 
half -standard, the arching , and, which is the £id*t method of 
all, espalier , after which will come tlic instructions for the rearing of 
standards for the orchard. I shall give my reasons for preferring 
the old-fashioned espalier to every other specyes of training of trees 
not against a wall,. .and also my reasons f#r wholly excluding all 
standards from the garden. I think all the ojlier methods, except 
the espalier, of training fruit-trees (fov a garden) very bad : I have 
never seen them attended with success, to say nothing of the irre- 
gularity of their appearance, and the various inconveniences which 
attend them. Ne\ertheless, I will mentioti tliem fiere one by one, 
that the reader may, if he choose, make use of them. 

234. PYRAMID rOKM.— The first year, prune the graft at 
5 or 6. inches from the bottom, saving 3 or 4 eyes t<* form lateral 
Winches and to carry the stem; but these first lateral branches 
are essential, for they will furnish the requisite abundahee of wood 
below, which, when the tree hjis obtained a certain height, cannot 
be obtained, and yet which is absolutely necessary to thejbeauty 
as well as utility of the pyramid. Suffer no other shoots this year 
than from the 3 or 4 buds mentioned %bove. Stop the upright 
stem every year ^vhen it has shot to the length of 12 or 18 inches, 
and this will force it to send out every year a set of lateral shoots, 
and of these you make your election of 3 or 4 to save. At the 
pruning time, shorten the lateral branches more or less, according 
to the vigour of thfetree andilic^ust distribution of sap amongst 
all the blanches. If you ♦isli to raise a branch, prune at an upper 
buT ; and at a lower bud tofloi^sr a branch, [f y*>u*wish to cause 
a branch to tend to the right or to the left, choose a bud situiffetl oil 
the right jp* tfee left side to prune at. In eitfjp c5.se, to prevent 
the branch going Haight, you have nothing to* do but prAne a 
little way above the bud. Thi^s the training continues ; and, as 
the lowermost branches are always* a year />ldfer than the upper, 
this grad jj^5or% should be prpsev*ed in the length of the blanches, ' 
which of course must diminish by stages all the way up, fiom 
the base to The summit. • This sort of» training eonduces at once 
?o the fruitfulness # and totlfe duration of the t)%e. 

255. THr GOBLEf OR*CTP l.tiRM mery U’J^er {ban 
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ail espalier, but of which ^you bring the extremities of the two 
sides round in a circle to meet each other, and to form a large 
vase or goblet open at the top and tapering down to an inveited 
cone at bottom. To procure this, prune the young tree so as to 
have 4 or o Ju^pches as near to one another as possible at the 
top of the stem. Manage these principal branches as you do those 
of the wall-tree \ but rub or cut off all shoots or buds that are 
putting forth toward^ the inside of the, goblet, as these would soon 
till it and destroy the form. The principal branches are 
brought into form by means of one or two hoops, as occasion 
requires. 

25(j. BUSH TRAINING is rarely exercised excepting in the 
case of dwarf apple-trees, of which the gardeners will sometimes 
have a square, it is .suffering the tree to take its own natural 
form, and pruning only for the purpose of keeping up an equal 
quantity of the wood and bearing branches. 

2o7. IIx^LF-STAN 1)A RDS. — If the plant have been grafted 
where it is to stand, nothing can be done* the first year ; but if* ifc= - 
be a young transplanted tree, shorten the graft down to 2 or 3 
buds. The next year choose the strongest bud to lengthen the 
stem, and pinch the others off at about 6 inches length to favour 
the one you have saved, and which is to form the trunk of the 
tree, if, out of this, there come lateral shoots, prune them short, 
in little stumps, that is, at one or two buds, and let them remain 
tjll the autnimnal pruning, when you must cut these off close to 
the stem as well as those that you pinched off to favour the first 
saved shoot. And thus you continue heightening the tree more 
and* more every year, till it stqU Jxive redeked the height you 
wish, whether of standard or half-standurd. If, before it get to 
the height you desire, it should fo,rk, ‘vpmch off fne weakest of the 
tw<^hoots. as soon as it is 3 or 4 inches long, aud cut it clean out 
at the winter prunjhg succeeding ; or if it should bepoQie distorted 
or should break off by some accident, either* pinch oflf^ or cut, 
immediately below the damaged part, and, in the winter pruning, 
shorten it down to tjje strongest bud below that you have, One , 
that you have been favouring for4he purpose since, you perceived 
the mischief above, and that will supply you with a fresh unda- 
maged stem, ,If the trees arrive at the* height you slesir^ in the 
summer, pinch it o£’ a little above that'-pejnt, arid cut down to the 
exact ^i$igbt # ,you wish itjn youn first succeeding winter .pruning ; 
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and then cut off again all the other shoots of the summer that you 
have before only pinched off. Then, in the following spring, 
having now got the trunk of your tree, watch narrowly the shoots 
that the last year’s wood will send out, and choose from jfmong 
them the three or four most vigorous and most e<|u&fly placed of 
them for principal branches, and pinch off all the rest as be- 
fore directed. When these branches send out their shoots, pinch 
off those that come too close to one another, and prune them 
•close in winter. In the autitmn, prune the principal branches and 
their shoots that are desjgned to be secondary Jbrauches, precisely 
as we have directed with reganj to jvall-trees above ; and, when 
you have done so two or three years, you may Ipt the tree alone to 
nature, only cutting out*tlie dead blanches as th&y occur. A tree 
well formed, and in good ground well cultivated, *wifl last moie 
than a century. Sometimes a vigorous branch will do harm to 
more fruitful "ones, and yet you may, for sound reasons, wish to 
preserve it. In such a case, slacken its vigour by pruning it very 
or even by ringing ft. 

258. ARCHING is done by bending in the form 'of a half- 
hoop, more or less open, the briyiches, and in this way you biing 
them pointing towards the earth. This situation retards th$ cir- 
culation of the sap, and forces it to betake itself to leaf- buds and 
to transform them into wood-buds. 

25{). ESPALIER. — This is the fonn which, in my opinion, is 
the only one suited for the open ground of a garden. The fanciful* 
affair of arching, for vines or any other tree, # is more a matter of 
pleasure-garden than of kitchen-garden : the other forms are in- 
tended to promote Hearing, ajij^hay are all vastly inferior to tlie 
espalier in this respect*, ^rpricots obtained in any way except 
agaiilfct a wall or iTliouse ary seldom good for mych ; there are 
a few of the sorts which will bear in other situations ; but the lffiit 
is good for^very little. Apples, pears, plums, Cherries ; and 
quinces a^d medlanJ^all do exceedingly well as efpaliers ; and it 
is notorious that the fruit is always lafger and of liner flavour 
* wUeft the tpce is trained in thfs form than wh^n fhe limbs are suf- 
fered to go li qp upright direction. There awe several sorts of 
pears wide? will be very fine on espaliers on* the very same spot 
of ground wluffe they will Scarcely come* tp anything. like perfect 
tioli on a standard \ree,’<*r tlpou any tree the limbs of which are 
suffered to^o upright. 
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260. Espaliers are managed in the following manner : suppos 
it to be an apple-tree which has been grafted in the manner be 
fore directed, and which has a good strong shoot coming up fron 
the gfd ft. Take the tree up, and plant it in the manner directei 
under the hchclj of Planting i^ this chapter. Whether planted ii 
the fall or in the .spring, let the tree stand in the spring till the 
buds begin to break, then cut the shoot down to within three buds 
of the bottom. Cut* sloping, and let the cut end pretty neaf to the 
point where the top' bud of the tree is coming out. These three* 
buds will send fotfh three shoots, and all the three will take an 
upright direction. About thf middle of July, take the two bottom 
shoots, one of which will he 011 one side of the stem or trunk, as 
it must nofv Ire^a-^d, and the other on* the other side, place a 
couple of little* staked to each of these shoots, and tie the shoots 
down to the stakes so that they may lie in a horizontal direction, 
suffering the top shoot to go 011 ; but, about the latter end of July, 
take the top off from that shoot. Thus, when winter comes, you 
will have one upright shoot and two 'horizontal ones. I11 tfTe^ 
spring, cut oft' the top shoot again, leaving five buds ; two of 
which you will cut out in order prevent them from sending out 
shoots. You will again have two side-shoots, and the top shoot 
will again be going on upright. You must now have longer 
stakes in order to give 'these side-shoots a horizontal direction ; 
but the stakes that serve for the new shoots yyill serve also for 
those of t?he last year ; but then, as the shoots of the last year vyiil 
J>e going on, there must be additional stakes to tie them to. The 
next year you proceed in , the same manner ; and if you do the 
wprk carefully, you will finall^itt; these lateral shoots in perfectly 
regular order, and thdV should be at**arbout Jrom seven to nine 
inches asunder, the lowest withri a^'few inches of the ground, and 
tli^iiighest just according to your fan^y ; but it is not desirable to 
carry the tiee tc^a height beyond 1 that of about -.fivS or six feet. 
At ‘ these side-shoots or limbs increase in size and length, they will 
need loftier and stouter stakes ; and this, like the growing of peas, 
in a neat mamief, and to produce fruit most abundan f in quan?ity •* 
and most excellent in quality ; tfcis staking, as in eheoase of peas, 
has been the great obstacle to the cultivation of espaliers. £ 
stake of anyrordinary ( wood will last <*not ab^ve two years, and 
especially in garden groiyid ; it rots off' at the poiot where it be- 
gins/Oj^ui^h the eaith/and there is 5n everlasting trouble and 
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expense. To have espaliers, therefore, and to have^ them in neat 
Older, the old fashion was to have stakes of spine oal<, an inch 
one way, and two inches the other ; such stakes would last ten or 
fifteen )cars, according to the wetness or djyness of tlie#land. 
i he best stakes would be the trunks young locuti-tiecs, planted 
within two feet of each other, and suffcied to grow to the height 
of about twelve or fouiteen feet. They would do this, in good 
ground*, in the course of* four or five years. £ut down in winter, 
and, the branches trimmed "off close, they would* make espalier 
stakes to last for a g£>od long life-time. While the limbs 

of espaliers are small, they should bp fastened to the stakes by 
good fresh matting, or bass, as it is called, to be occasionally re- 
newed : when the limbs get stout, I have se«*^ brass wife used ; 
though, perhaps, the matting might still btf suthcfc-il/; for, when 
the limb has ynce got to be an inch or two through, it wants little 
supporting, except merely towards its point, or when heavily laden 
jvith fruit. Espaliers are to be planted in rotes if there be a con- 
siderable number of then! in a garden ; and they should not stand 
nearer, if intended to be permanent trees, than at twenty fret from 
each other. That they should* be planted in a straight line is 
obvious enough. The best^situation for them is along by the sides 
of walks and not more than about three feet distant from the 
edge of the walk. Their symmetry is %ery beautiful ; and, what 
can be more beautiful than an avenue of fruit-trees in bloom, and 
trained in form so regular and neat? The crops they b®ar are pro- 
digious, compared w ith those of standard tree? upon the same spot, 

I remember a gentleman who had an^cspalier apple-tree of about 
twenty feet in length, and t jfc »*p e ry large standard trees of'the 
same sort of fruit, in, J;bc iStme garden, aitd very near to the same 
spot. All the three trees iwe^ w ell hjden with^frjiit: t stood 
looking at them for some time, making an estimate of, the 
and I cam# t<* the conclusion that the espalier bad hiore fruit than 
both the^reat stancWrds put together, while its fruit w as of double 
th^ size, or nearly so. I^ask^d him Why he did not chop down 
tftos^ twA great trees that shaded* and spoiled so much of his 
garden, a plant a couple of espaliers ? .He had the new-fashioned < 
taste of despising the espaliers, and talked of grubbinf this parti- 
fcular one upT In remonstrating with Uiyi, I said ^bat the espalier 
had a greater quantity bJ fAiit upon iWhen*tohan both the other 
trees. This appeared t a him *t® be §ovnonstrous &ai P he Offered 
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to bet me a hundred to one, or more, against my opinion. 1 de- 
clined the bet ; but he promised that, when he gathered the fruit, 
which was to be done in a few days, he would have it measured, 
and give me an account of the result, which, to his utter astonish- 
ment, he to be that ( the espalier contained half a bushel 

more than both the other trees put together. The eye always 
deceives itself in comparing things irregularly placed with things 
placed with regularity. So much, then, for the training df espa- 
liers. Tfie pruning, that is to say, the priming of the limbs, is 
as follows. Apples, and indeed all the other trees which I have 
spoken of to be planted fpr espaliers, bear upon spurs, some 
shorter, and some longer ; not like peach-trees which have their 
fruit upon shoots ?£ the last year. Sometimes, indeed, apples, 
and these oKIet treesy will bear upon the last year’s wood, but 
generally they bear upon spurs, which come out of the sides of 
the limb itself until it gets to be very large, and afterwards come 
out of the lower buds of little side-shoots that have been cut off ; 
and these spurs last for a great many ^ears. When you gather 
an* apple in the fall, you w ill, if the tree be in vigour, see a blos- 
som-bud, ready, coming out of t{je same spur, to bear the next 
year ^ and I ought to observe here that the greatest possible care 
should be taken (as it never is) not to pull off the spur when you 
pull off the apple. Gentlemen w ho are curious in these things 
actually cut off cherries w ith a scissors, except J;he morellos, and 
one or twp other sorts, which bear pretty generally on the last 
year’s wood, to avoid the danger of pulling off the spurs. It being 
the fact that the trees bear upon spurs, there needs no new sup- 
ply of limbs or oi shoots ; and^\4A;^r^fore, tlieMittle side-shoots that 
come out of the limbs ought to be cufYlaorr out about the latter 
end of July, .unless there^be a de%:ie f *cy of spurs upon the limb ; 
andean that case, the little side-shoots should be cut off, leaving 
one bud, or perhaps tw o, if the joints be short* anA these will 
frequently send«-out spurs. Let us now g^‘ back to the second 
year after planting the tree, w'fyen we had got two lateral shoots 
running horizontally, and one uprightshoot. Each of &ese latefkl 
shoots will send out two. side-skpots^ near their pomt(#nd one at 
their point, to go straight forward : that one is to be suffered to 
gfr on, but tl*£ others ymst be shortened to one dud : the same 
thing will happen year, when the, same ’ operation is to be 
perfofmed,^ and at the saipe seaspn : thuk, at last, you have a limb 
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ten feet long, fumished with spurs from one end to the other. 
When your room will suffer you to carry the limb no further, you 
cut oft* the point. Let any one judge, then, what a saving of 
room Jiere is ; how much sun and air, and how regularly admitted, 
compared with what is to be expected from the Jialf ’standard oi 
any other form. How are you to prune m this careful and yet 
easy manner a tree of irregular shape ? My real opinion is that 
an acr'8 of ground welf stocked with espaliers, the rows at ten 
‘feet apart, and the plants at 'twenty feet apart in fche row, would 
produce, on an average <*f years, three times th$ weight of fruit to 
be obtained from trees in any,othe/ form : besides which, the 
ground between the rows might, a third parj of it at least, pro- 
duce cabbages, cauliflowers, broccoli, crops Ofv any sprt that did 
not mount too high. The great fault in* orchards is a want of 
pruning ; and* indeed, such an operation on standard trees is next 
to impossible. People pretend to object to the formality of the 
espa lier. Just as if formality were an objection in a kitchen- 
garden where all is stuught lines, and must be straight lines. 
The little border between the espafier trees and the walk shofcl 
not be crowded with plants of ar/y kind, and should hate no plants 
at all that grow to more tljan six or seven inches high. Qn the 
other side of the espaliers nothing should grow within about four 
feet ; but how small, still, is the spar? of ground which even a 
large espalier wo^ld occupy ! Very little more than half a rod , 
^Jiile you can have no tree in any other shape^that will dot occupy 
and render useless five times the quantity of ground to product; 
the same quantity ^fjfruit ; and if 1 were to say ten times I 
should be much nearer the riP? Then, there is thedncoi^ve- 
*nience of fruit-tregytt^Htihe other formS. They^must stand at 
a considerable distance fro to frhe walk* or they extend their 
branches over it. It is a circle of ground that they occupy' or 
shade ; the plat in whidi they, stand ca»j onty be partially 
cultivated*for other things. If they mount above 'the reach ofrthe 
hand, to get at the fruit is ^business oi* great trouble,; aud, after 
alf, xhpie cln be no regular and true 'pruning,; flo minute inspec- 
tion : no fwrckiftg off of catqrpiUhrs with exactness : no detection 
^rnd destruction of other insects ; aud, in the case o? cherries, 
wjjat a difficult business it must always gffectasHy to protect 
the fruit agayist birds 'oji any other trg£ except wall or espalier ! 
I have sdfen the tiling attempted some* hundreds and 
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never saw it effected in my life. Monstrous must be the expense 
and trouble to keep the net extended all round and held clear oft 
the tree at top, where the finest cherries always are. la short, 
the i*jt lies upon the top of the tree ; birds come aqd eat 
the fine ckerijes there, aryl leave you the sour ones be- 
neath. An espalier, on the contrary, is, with the aid of a few 
long stakes, and a, good net, protected as completely as if it were 
within a hand -glass ^ Espaliers were always the great reliance of 
our gardens until within the last sixty or seventy years. An ob- 
jection is made to jheir formality, their stiffness of appearance ! 
Alas ! the objection is to wljat is r deemed the trouble , or labour ; 
arid Swift observes that labour is pain, and that, in all his family, 
from his great-grapd mother to himself, nobody liked pain. This, 
however, is iTgffeat error ; for, as in an infinite number of cases, 
some of which occur to every man almost every day of his life, 
pains-taking, at the first, produces ease and leisure m the sequel. 

261 . STANDARD TREES.— After what I have said, I do 
most anxiously hope that, if any gentleman ever should mal£e? 
g^deu after the plan that I am recommending, he never will 
suffer it to be disfigured by the folly of a standard -tree, which, the 
more vigorous, its growth, the more mischievous that growth to the 
garden. But, an orchard is another (hing ; and especially if that 
orchard be to be a pasture as well as an orchard. In this case, it 
is necessary to keep the branches of the trees ou^t of the reach of 
cattle ; ai*d they must have a clear trunk to a considerable height. 
The usual way of gbing to work is this ; to purchase trees with a 
?lear trunk of the length which is desired : to plant the trees at 
suitable distances, and to sfior shootS Sf their heads at the 

tilde of planting. A dreadful arapufaCh^jf roots must take place. 
It is impossible that there shouk^bdga due supply of sap for the 
first* summer at least : the bark becomes clung to the wood. The 
shoots that atone dut the first summer are poor fe^bl^ twigs; the 
tre^s, if unpropped, are blown nearly out of the ground before the 
summer is over ; therefore, a propping takes place ; sometimes 
with one stake, h*y-bands and cord ; sometimes with fiwo : 
must be three, tc^keep Jthe tree^upright, so that fcerb/s a "tripod 
with a stdiiip coming'’ up in the middle. The tree gets something, 
in the head, jyid, at least* a parcel of leaves ; the $ind works the 
trunk about in spite^of the bandages, tui^/nine* time| out of ten, a 
brea&n^qf the bark anc$he foundation* of a canker takes place. 
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In short, the tree must be supported by something like carpenter- 
ing work ; or it is sure to lean on one side ; and every reader must 
know that a rarer sight is hardly to be seen in England than an 
apple tree with an upright stem. Indeed, more than one htdf of 
such trees totally fail, and those thq{ do not arejyo crippled in 
their roots that they become poor weakly things, and, if not un- 
productive altogether, bear very mean fruit. The true way to have 
a fine orchard would be ’to plant the trees \^hen young, having 
been previously moved* as directed under the^headof Planting 
in this Chapter, After planting, the trees should be cut down 
just before the buds begin to burjt, to^one bud, or two, at most, 
for fear of accidents. If to two buds, only one should be suffered 
to send up its shoot. All things having beet? done rightly, this 
shoot would be strong, and fed by a root which would have fairly 
started in the progress with itself. To insure stoutness of trunk, 
take care that no side-shoots be suffered to remain for any length 
of time, even the first summer. The second spring after planting, 
dTfffBe new shoot down toVithin three buds of its bottom : it will 
send out three shoots, rub off the two lower ones, and suffer the top 
one to go on ; and this shoot will jiiow, in good ground, attain the 
height of a man’s head. The next spring, shorten down to four or 
five or six shoots, according to the strength of the truuk, and, dur- 
ing the summer, take off the side-shoots ; tnd you w ill have in the 
fall a trunk seven eg eight feet high. That is the tree. Nature 
will # teach it, after that, how to form its head ;^and youi* business * 
will be to keep the inside of the head clear by cutting off the 
shoots that there cross or interfere with £ach other. Apple-trees, 
and the same may be said ofAj^rtBter fruit-trees, would have 
straight trunks as thejjab^flTthe weald of Surrey, if this method of 
•planting orchards were pursued*. Hut it wjjl be objected, how are 
these trees to be protected from cattle during they growth’? WKy 
if you mustAave the pasture, *and still wish t? have straight- 
trunked, wide-spreading, healthy and durable trees, you must sift- 
round each of them with an efjectaal fence to prevent the possibi- 
lity Wattle leaching either trunk or branches,* It isa' great ob- 
ject to havem^gold orchard, or*it ia*not : if it he, then thi*, expense 
is*not a thing to bt thought of ; and, if it be not, why plagt, any 
treej at all ? Pbe tyuth is, however, that, if jiou refcronthe ex- 
pense of great Ifees, the slaves aigl the b&adages* the loss of isany 
of the trees, # and the bushes or otjjef miserable protections, wiiich* 
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after all, you resort to, and are compelled to resort to, to keep the 
sheep from barking the trunks, or the cows from rubbing them to 
pieces ; and particularly if you reckon the loss that you sustain in 
the t&rdy arrival of the crop ; if you reckon these expet^s and 
these loss^fc, tfiey very far exceed in amount the expenses of the 
way that I recommend. The usual practice in America very much 
resembles the practice here, and is attended with much about the 
same consequences Those who do the thing well there t>reak up 
the pasture, aad cultivate grain of tiiffereRt sorb, or Indian com, 
until the trees hpve attained a size to f set all cattle at defiance. 
The finest orchard that I ever saw belonged to Mr. Platt in the 
townslyp of North Hempstead in Long Island. The rows of trees 
were at ab out tji irtV feet apart, and the # trees at about twenty-five 
feet apart in the row* the trees of one row placed opposite the in- 
tervals of the other row. This gave him about syt ‘•hundred trees 
upon ten acres of land. When I saw the trees, they had attained 
pretty nearly their full size, and had come to within a few feet of 
causing the extreme branches of one tree U l <mch those of anotEer. 
It is the fashion in that country to shake the apples that are 

intended for cider, and to gather those only that are intended for 
eating. As soon as the apples are^sln, ;en down, they are put up 
into heaps in the form of haycocks, in winch state they lie till they 
aic removed to be made into cider ; and I remember seeing them 
in this state in Mr. Platt s orchard, the cock/ being as thick upon 
the ground as tho,se of a middling crop of hay. This gentleman, 
• from whose orchard qfime the first cuttings that I received from 
America, had a very pretty nursery of hif jwn, and solely for his 
own use. In that he propagSeJ^^l^his fruit-trees, and he planted 
theip out very small in his orchards, taKh^are, when h$ sowed 
tJig orchards With grail, not to f suffer the wheat or the rye or the' 
oats to s'tan^ too* close to the young trees. After the trees get to 
be stout, and f aW!e to resist cattle, the land laid cfcwn for grass, 
and in so hot a country, the shade of the frees is no injury to the 
grass ; but appears to be t the 'contrary ; for the cattle tljgre will 
feed under the shafle of trees, # when they will not fi£d ekiewfiere.^ 
The after pruning of orchard* tfees* consists in constantly taking off 
•*di shflpts that come out anywhere in the middle q£the tree, ancMn 
carefully cutting #*&/ e'very bit of dead wood, whether occasioned 
by flight, by wind, or Tty any otter ca/ise. As to t£ie gufttvettim of 
orcBkffls,^vhen the trees 1 begin (o give out bearing, or to bear poor 
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or small fruit, they, in America, first put manure to a good distance 
round the tree ,* but, they are soon after that compelled to plough 
up the whole of the land, to manure it, and to take a crop or two 
of grain, most frequently buck-wheat, ploughing always as defcp as 
they can : after this, they lay the landylown with grass again ; and 
thus they keep up the bearing of their orchards. Mr. Platt had 
a curious mode of making strong cider : in the anonth of Jauuary 
or February he placed a number of hogsheads <^f cider upon stands 
out of doors. The frost turrfed to ice the upper part of the con- 
tents of the hogshead, and, a tap drew off from the bottom the part 
which was not frozen. This was. the spirituous part ; and was as 
strong as the very strongest of beer that can be, made. The frost 
had no power over this part ; but the lighter pafrt, which was at the 
top, it froze into ice. This, when thawed, vfas weak cider. This 
method of getting strong cider w ould not do in a country like this, 
where the frosts are never sufficiently severe. As to the sorts of 
apples and of other fruit-trees, they will be spoken of under the 
respective heads in the Alphabetical List. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF FRUITS. 


2f>2. APPLE. — Apples ^re usually grafted ou crab-stocks ; hut 
when you do not want# the tree| tojgrowf so very tall and large, lit 
is better to raise the stock£*dWfih apple-pips ; because they cd'- 


tainly gome into bea *Ug Soonei^ Some graft apples* upon stocks 

’raised from layers ; and these b^ng treef to bear # quicker sftll. 
The layers being raised, in the rqanner before mentioned, from the 
limbs and shoots # of apple-trees. See thfi word LaJej in the Index. 
Everything having before been said relative to the propagating, tfie 
placjjiw, the training, and the pruning, of apple-trfeps, there 
remainsHo be-spoken of here nothing but the different sorts. To 
give an opinion as to the best sorts would perhaps be* useless, 
where the sorts %re so numerous, and when tastes ar^ so d tffcfrentr 
I shall, therefore, vfi th regard to eatihg * appfgs, simply give, 
from Mr. .Agprcflk’s HortusiKew&ts^, a list of the ajygles grSwn 
tug’s jrardens : I shall tfcfen. give the names of some of 


in the King’s gardens 
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the American apples of the eating kind ; after which 1 shall 
make an observation or two upon cider apples. Those of 
the King's gardens are as follows : Borstoff Apple , Golden 
Hairey, Golden Bennett, Golden Russet, Juneting, Mar gill, Com- 
mon Nonpareil, Scarlet Nonpareil, Nonsuch , Brooke's Pippin, 
Cockle Pippin, Court-of- Wick Pippin, Downton Pippin, Fearns 
Pippin, Fran kland's Pippin, Golden Pippin, Padley's Pippin, 
Red Trig es trie Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Robinson s Pippirt, Ronald's 
Pippin, Summer Pippin, Spice Pippin j Pomme d'Api, Pomtne 
Noire, Pomme Grise, Quarenden, Sack-and- Sugar, Syke House , 
Bigg's Nonsuch, Summer CodUn, Autumn Codlin, Spring Codlin, 
Costard, French ^Crab, French Minchin, Hawthorn Bean, Kirke's 
Scarlet Admirabte, Lemon Pippin, Mihier's Dumpling, Norfolk 
Beaufin, Autumn Pearmain, Scarlet Pearmain, Winter Pearmain . 
On the American apples I can offer some opiniop.#The earliest is 
Woolley's Summer Pearmain ; and I call it Woolley’s because Mr. 
Woolley of North Hempstead introduced me to the knojvledge 
of it, and gave me some of the fruit in the year 1817. It is 
a long apple, shaped somewhat like the old English pearmain, 
beautifully striped red and 'white, and ripe in the month of 
August., The apple which sucoeeds this is the Fall Pippin, 
and it continues to be good to eat until the middle of No- 
vember. Then comes the Greening , which continues to be very 
good to eat until February ; and then comes the Newtown Pippin , 
w hich, if properly preserved, is very good to eat until the month of 
June. For my own part, I should wish for no sorts but these, ex- 
cept 1 added Conklin's PieAppJe, the imputation of which is very 
great. There is the Docto^Afiplz ^ of exceeding beauty, and very 
good until *4ate in November ; after January, cStms, 

there is no dpple waited eitheV for eating raw or cooking, but the 
Newtown Pippin, which, to the qualities of fine relish and^ong 
keeping, ad^s the other great quality of being si sui*{>risingiy great 
Nearer. It hardly ever totally fails, even when other trees do ; 
and it generally has a large crop. 0 I have a tree in, my tyvApp, at 
Kensington, w,hich was cov^&ed with fruit in 1^6. *It stooS 
against?* wall, and I was afraid that it would t>e killed by a foul 
^divintoqzing through die wall from the out-premises of one of**ny 
neighbours : I troved it; therefore, «in t^e month of April, 18£7, to 
another part of the garden ^ and, large at it wadj itjs now (May 
1828 J w*uf loaded ^ritli fruit, l never saw anything mqre beautiful 
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than the tree now is, whether in shoot, leaf, or fruit. The cuttings, 
which came from Mr. Platt at North Hempstead, were put 
upon the several little limbs of an old dwarf standard-tree ; but the 
whole now appears as if it had been all from a young original stock. 
There are numerous sorts of excellent* American apples*; but I do 
not think it necessary to speak of any others. Something, how- 
ever, may be said about apples for cooking. There are our own 
codlins f *wh ich come earliest, Conklins Pie Apple I have men- 
tioned, the Russettings are very fine for thif purpose, and they 
keep a long while : the Spitzenbery Pippin is*a fine large apple 
for this purpose, keeps through .the greater part of the winter, 
and bears surprisingly. In Herefordshire the apples most, highly 
esteemed for this purpose are the Quining , of Queening , and the 
Boovey Red Streak , they are both very fine apples, but particularly 
.the former. # , £bere are some excellent sorts iu Devonshire ; but, 
as to sorts, people will generally be directed by their taste, or by 
the fashion of the neighbourhood. With regard to cider apples, 
it would be useless to speak of sorts, and rather beside my sub- 
ject, seeing that I am treating of things not to make liquor of, but 
to be used for the table. To preserve apples throughout the 
winter is a thing of greatfrcoy sequence. First, the* sort is 4o be 
attended to ; for an apple that is not of a keeping nature will not 
keep. If the quantity be small, I have ^ound that wrapping each 
apple in a piece of* paper and packing in a chest is the best way. 
Infill cases, they should be carefully hand -gathered, l&id in the* 
basket which you use in the gathering, and not tossed into it* ; /or# 
the smallest bruise lj^ds witji certainly to rottenness. Tl\ey 
should be quite ripe before t^^\jtT<gathered ; and yet, when quite 
*ipe, Jhey fall with shake of the limb. Here is one of 

the great advantages of espatierf, the limbs of wltich cannot be 
shaken with the wind ; while, as every one kqpws, # muth about 
half the crop^s Shakqp down by the wind from t]^ greater part of 
the standam-trefs long before the apples # are ripe. When apples 
are e&hered^ they should be laid\ipop cloths or mats, in the sun, 
or m sWe dry airy place, until they become perfectly (fry in every 
part of them. f If the quantity be large* they ought be laid 
Upon a floor or # upon broad fruit-shelves; but not o ne jipoii the 
other. Clean straw laid upder them* fs ^er^goocffTfiit I have 
found a single %iew mat toV>e beiter : th<^ should be looked#over 
frequently tojee if they begin to rot, ariti *such as do*Begin Ought 
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to be immediately taken away. When there is frost , all that you 
have to do is to keep the apples in a state of total darkness until 
some days after a complete thaw has come. In America they are 
freqifently frozen as hard as stones : if they thaw in the light , 
they rot ; but|if they thaw in darkness, they not only do not rot, 
but lose very little of their original flavour. This may be new to 
the English reader ; but he may depend upon it that the state- 
ment is correct. ^ 

£63. APRICOT. — With regard to the *propagation, the plant- 
ing, and the training, of the tree, the 'instructions have already 
been given under the head of Training and Pruning. The pruning 
differs , from the peach in that the apricot generally bears upon 
spurs, some of which are formed by nature, and others may be. 
formed in the manner directed in the case of the espalier apple. 
The apricot does not require so much attention the peach and 
the nectarine in the providing of new wood : because those trees 
bear only upon the last year’s wood ; but, occasionally new sJyjjjJs 
ought to be laid in to supply the place of branches taken off by 
the blast, which very frequently takes off a whole branch, and 
even a' whole limb, without any Apparent cause. The apricot-tree 
is not subject to mildew and to the various blights to which the 
peach and other fruit-trpes are subject ; but it is subject to this 
blast, of which I have never heard a reasonable cause assigned. 
The proper situation for the apricot-tree is a $vall facing the east 
or the west. Facing the south is as good, perhaps, but that sfltu- 
<ati«nis wanted for the peaches, the nectarines, and the vines. The 
apricot is a prodigious behre r, an d^of life«qual to that of an oak. 
It* will bear, and bear prodigmusIJH^after the trunk is perfectly 
holloa, and there is nothing left of^jt buf^tti^mere shell. • It b 
wqH known tHat the yotmg fruitj when of the size of a half-grown ' 
walnut, is u$od foe the making of t tarts, and for ottar purposes ; 
and, though, ip liny opinioif, inferior to gree» gooseberries, is more 
highly esteemed, because it is more rare. Whether part of the 
fruit be gathered^ for this purpose or not, courage should be 
wanting to thin the* fruit so as,, not to leave it a| nqarer &an six 
inches atothe most from' each other tipon the tree. Altree of eight 
^Uisagh^and spreading seven feet |rom each side of the tnraft, 
will cover a space%f a ^hundred and twelve stfuare feet : the frtiit, 
at sk inches apart, would be four apricots to a fool^ that is to say, 
four Vindjed and foyty-eight, apricots upon the trpe, or pretty 
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nearly thirty-eight dozen. It is not to be supposed/ however, that 
the fruit would be distributed equally over every part of the tiee ; 
but, suppose you have half the number, what prodigious quantities 
must come from either of the end walls of the garden ! Tliere is 
no greater error than that of permityng trees to $>ea* too great a 
quantity of fruit. Generally speakiug, you have the same weight 
in half the number that you have in the wfyole number, if too 
numerously left : then, ^ou prevent the tree from bearing the next 
'year : for it has not strength to provide foiAilosspms/ while it is 
strained to its utmost in Jthe bearing of fruit. # This being a mat- 
ter of so much importance, an$l applicable to all sorts of fruit- 
trees, I beg the reader to observe how fully ‘this opinion is sup- 
. ported by the two ifistances which lam al*>ut to cite. * Under 
the head Cucumber, I have observed (and*the fact is notorious to 
all gardeners)^ that if you leave one fruit to stand for seed, the 
plant instantly ceases to bear : it is the same with kidney-beans. 
^Jjather cucumbers and have cucumbers, gather kidney-beans 
and have kidney-beans/ f are maxims as old as the hills. These 
are annual plants ; and, therefore, the consequences # of causing 
them to make the grand exertiog of ripening their fruit are appa- 
rent the same year. As to fruit-trees, it is notorious that, jn this 
country, orchard trees seldom bear groat crops two yeahs running ; 
but here the matter is irregular, owing^o the blights , and, there- 
fore, the effect of*>ver-bearing is a fact not so well established as 
iuis in America where there are no blights. In that country , tlte 
thing is so well known that nothing is more common than for a 
man, going into onej^rt of the country from another, to ask w he- 
ther that is the bearing yesujp neighbourhood ; and it nfeve^, 
•yet yos known tha$Nta*frf!>earing years succeeded pach other w ith 
regard to the same tree. Some*fcorts of apples (and the Fall Pip- 
pin is one of them) bear upon some limbs of the tree one year,- 
and upon^ ofhd* limj)s of the free another year f * and you will fre- 
quently see \ limb ot tw o loaded with fruit whife not an apple is 
to^bf t seen on any othfcr part^of the tree. This doctrine, therefore, 

I tak&to be firmly established. With regard to apples and fruit 
of about the &me value, the consequence i$ nBt very |reat ; but/ 
<n the case of jvall-fruit, you want a crop every year ; and, there- 
fore, you must take awa^ t one year. Ctat which Swwfct prevent 
bearing tlje rifext. Cherijes *mfcy, perhaps, be^n exceptioi^here ; 
because they* take care to make* the sapfcrabundant •fruit drop off 
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at a very early age ; but, then, there is another consideration with 
regard to which even cherries form no exception ; and that is 
that if the fruit be too numerous it is snl^dj&j' than it ought to be. 
Perhaps in hardly any case, the greater number produces any 
thing like a •proportionate w eight to the smaller number ; and, as 
to the quality, the superiority of the small number is great indeed. 
The apricot should not be gathered until it be almost ready to 
fall from the tree ; aijd, if the sort be good, it is preferred by many 
persons to the peach/ As to sorts, tlie following are those men- 
tioned by Mr. Ait(>n in the Hortus Keiyinsis : the Black , the 
Brussels, the Masculine , the Jtfoof Park, and the Royal Orange . 
l or my part, I lecopimend the Moor Park , and the Turkey . The 
former is line, and d good bearer : the latter not a good bearer, 
but superlatively line. ' Mr. Marshall recommends the Breda, 
to ripen in September. The Masculine , the Bryxsels, and the 
Black, are cultivated only because they come early : they are in 
my opinion very poor fruit ; they might be planted as espalie rs in 
very warm situations, but are certainly unworthy of a good walT 
Besides the use of apricots as fruit from the tree, they make the 
most delicious of all preserves ; axd, w hile in the season of their 
ripeness, mixing them with apples in t pies and tarts, makes a great 
improvement in the^article. The apricot is, on all accounts, a 
tree deserving of the gVeatest attention : it usually blows in 
February or March at the latest, and ought to be primed before 
the blossohi buds begin to burst. As to the protecting of the 
blossoms from frost, I shall give general directions for that under 
the head of Peach. 

(k>4. BARBERRY. — This^fttrfc^well known. The tree or 
shrub on which it grows is raised fro^ tlfe^SfcidiOr from suckqrs or« 
layers. It needs little oare, and* should stand in the outer part 
of the gaideq* and in the shade of the hedge, for the hot sun 
tends to prevent tkie fruit from growing large., , * * 

CHERRY. — Cherries are budded dr grafted upon stocks 
raised from cherry-stones, of ^the 'manner of raising which sto$k^ I 
have spoken under the head of Propagation. If you vfish to 
have the qfoerry-tree for d wall or an espalier, the 4<>c&$ should be 
rais ed fro m the stones of the Morello, or the May-^Duke. As 1 6 
the management of the tree in its early stages, and the planting 'of 
it out* directions have befcn given*" linden the head di Planting. 
Cherrj-trees* Yxcept the { Morello and one or two more, bear upon 
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spurs ; and great care should be taken in the forming and the pre- 
serving of these spurs, all the rules for doing which have been 
mentioned under the head of espalier apple. Cherry-trees do ex- 
ceedingly well as espaliers ; and, as standards, though th^ bear 
prodigiously, the crop is for the birjjs and not fear the gardener. 
As espaliers, they may, as I havje before observed, be most conve- 
niently covered with a net. In the gathering, too, the espalier 
form it^of great advantage : the fruit may be clipped off with a 
’sharp-pointed scissors, withdut exposing the/spurs^to injury. As 
to the so^s of cherries, jhose mentioned in th^ llortm ? Kewensis , 
are as follows : — All Saints , Big^rrequ, Elton , Carnation , Crown , 
Kentish, May- Duke, Late- Duke, Mor ello, Ronald' s Svperhe,Har- 
: rison’s Heart, Black Heart, White Heart . •The Kentish cherry, 
good for very little, is the earliest ; the Mfcfy Duke the next ; and 
then come the # others. The May-Duke is one of the finest of all 
the cherries, and is the only one made use of in forcing. If suf- 
fered to hang until it be quite ripe, it becomes nearly black, and 
then it is better, perhaps/ than any other cherry. Besides these 
garden cherries, there is the little black cherry, which are vulgarly 
called merries, by a corruption ef the French word merwc . This 
is the cherry of the common people, and is too well known tp need 
any particular description. The Bigarreajp are very large and 
very fine ; but they require a good wallf or a very warm situation 
as espaliers. 

% £6t). CHESTNUT. — This is an inhabitant of the Woods. It is 
generally called the Spanish-chestnut: those from America gio^ 
to a greater height, # but have smaller, though sweeter, fruit. 
Chestnuts are raised from th$*,v,$i ; though, to have the very Jti net* 
. onej that grow ip T the cuttings are generally got from 

that country, and put upon chestnut stocks in England. r fo pie- 
serve chestnuts, so as to have them to sow in ^he sgring, or to eat 
through th<? winter^ you must make them perfectly dry after they 
come out of tfyeir grfcen husk ; then put them info a box or a 4)ar- 
rgl mixed with, and covered#ovdV by, fine and dry sand, three gal- 
lons bf sand to one gallon of chestnuts. If there* be maggots in any 
of the chSktnu^s, they will ceme*out of die cheStnuts aijd work up 
•through the sgud to get to the ai^ and thus you have your chest- 
lfuts sweet and sownd and^esh. To kilo^v whether '‘Chestnuts will 
grow, tos^ tlfcm into wafer : tliose that 'swim Vill not # grov^ To 
raise a chestnut-tree with a straight st£m % or trunk, Mkw precisely 
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26 7. CRANBERRY. — This fruit k not much cultivated in 
England, notwithstanding its excellent qualities in the making of 
tarts, and ki tha making of t sauce to be eaten with mutton or 
venison. The finest cranberries .come from America, where the 
plants creep about upon the ground in the swamps. If cultivated 
in England^ they must grow in some wet ^>lace, and be k^pt clear 
of weeds : the plant ‘creeps over the ' ground, like other creeping 
plants : and 1 saw them bearing very well by the side of # running 
stream at Aldbury in Surrey. t Cranberries make an excellent pre- 
serve, a^d they may be kept throughout the winter in their natural 
state, either laid in a heap in a dry roottn, or put into a barrel 
amongst water. I ha(e imported them from America, sometimes 
barrelled up in water, and sometimes not; and r always sound 
and good. 

268. CURRANT. — This, though a low shrub, bears a fruit at 
once popular, plentiful, and excellent in its qualities ; and it is 
one of the great fruits of England, though not the same in many 
other countries. It is raised with* the greatest facility by cuttings 
of thodast^ year’s wood, taken off in f February, and planted in a 
cool place after the fanner directed under the head of cuttings , 
which word see in the Index. The cutting gets roots the first sum- 
mer, and the uext fall or spring it may be removed to the spot 
Where it is finally to, stand. Some currant-trees may be placed^ 
»*war*m situation so as for the fruit to come early ; but the finest 
currants are those which grow rather in the , shade ; the fruit be- 
comes larger there, and has not^&^mgreeable tartness which it 
acquires if ripened in a hot sun. T^issflTtri*<£ourishes and J)ears« 
well under the ihade of ether treds, as is seen so frequently and to 
such great e^ent 4 in the market gardens near London. When 
the young currant itree is planted out, it ought^not tb 0b suffered to 
liavfe any limbs within fivq or six inches of thfe ground ; but should 
be made to have a^ clear and straight trunk to that height. Wh ( en 
the limbs come out, Or rather the shoots that are to become iimbs, 
there should not be more than fouf or six suffered to go 66 as princi- 
pa Llimbs^By s hortening the shoots at the end of thq.first year, yoif 
double the number of limbs. These, $s in the case of the espalier 
apple-tree/ are to 'be kept constantly ckW of side-Sho^ts by cut- 
ting off, etei^winter, thS list summer's wood within one bud or so 
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of the limb ; and^ffeen the febs have attained their proper length, 
the shoot at the emtSof each limb should also be annually cut off, 
so that the tree, iMMf i* has received its pruning, consists of a 
certain number of limbs, looking like so many rugged sticks, with 
bunches of spurs sticking out of th<sm, as in plat2 11! On these 
spurs come the fruit in quantities prodigious. If you neglect to 
prune in the manner he^e directed, the ceutre#of the tree becomes 


VhXTE 11. 



crowded with wood, and the sftnall quantity of fruit, that comes 
near the point of the limbs, -is very poor and small. Tlys method of 
pruning currants (and, as will be seen b^-antf-by, that of gooseber- 
ries is nearly the same) is amongst the very greatest of improvements 
in gardening, and is a discovery to be ascribed solely to the mar- 
ltet-gardeners in the neighbourhood of London, like a $?reat mahy 
other things in the art of gardening, in which they far excel all the 
rest of the world. Wr. Marshall iYi his book on gardening, and 
the French authors in books, describe a method very dfffei^ 

1 entnndeed from thfcf\vliich p a^once so simple arid so efficacious, 
causing to be produced such immense quantifies of fruit and 
always of the best quality : hapging to one singJe joint of a currant- 
tree, in ^:he market gardens, you frequently s§e # as much fruit as 
will fill a plate. One tree pruned in this manner is equal to more 
fjian six trees pruned in the? ma^neu practised in general through- 
,ouf fbe q£ynt$y. But these gardeners excef alj the world in everji 
thing that they undertake to cultivate ; they beat all*the gentle- 
men’s gardeners in the kpgdorrN^nothing ever fails defends 
tlpon their skill, 2nd I should be ungr^eful,^indeed, # if I did not 
acknowtoige that I have learfleci more from them than from all 
the books lhat I have read in.myjife, andJYom all^fiat I ever saw 
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practised in gentlemen's gardens. There ^re,^hree sorts of cur* 
rants, distinguished by their different colours of red, white, and 
black, and the several uses of all these well known to need 

any description. 

269. FIGk — There are several sorts of figs, but some of them 
will not ripen in England. Figs are raised either from cuttings 
or layers, which a r? to be treated in the manner directed under 
those heads, which see in the Index. Th£ fig must stand*against 
a wall, and a wiym wVjl, too. This ib generally an unsightly tree, 
suffered to grow without pruning, and it is true that it bleeds 
much if pruned ; but yet does ljot suffer so much as is sup- 
posed. The ground in which they stand should be made as rich 
as possible. They have the singularity that some of their fruit is 
hardly formed at a timb when part of it is ripe, and that thus a 
succession of bearing is kept up until the frost comps. As far as 
my observation has gone, comparatively few people like figs, on 
account of their mawkish taste ; but, in a very fine summer, the 
fruit is good and rich, and the numbef of the fruit is generally 
very great. ' 

270. FILBERT. — This is a frjiit well known to us all. The 
tree, oj* rather lofty shrub, is raised from suckers or layers : the 
latter is bes^, because those raised from suckers infest the ground 
with suckers. You cannot ‘propagate a filbert from seed, it being one 
of those plants, the seed of which does not, except by mere acci- 
dent, produce fruit equal to that of the tree from which it comq#. 
The plants raised from layers, or the suckers, ought to be put into 
a nursery in rows two feet apart, an^ at twq *feet distance in the 
irow 0 They will then become Ifctie^ees by the end of two years, 
and they should not stand there longe^M&te they be finally 
removed. A very good, situation for filberts would be not far 
from the hedge in the outer garden ; where they should never be 
suffered to grow tc^too great a height ; never ljighel? than to make 
it acnatter of no 1 difficulty^ gather the fruit'with the hand. In 
Kent, which „ county produces more Alberts than all the rest of 
the country ^ut together, the trees are planted in rows at about 
ten or twtjj[ve feet * apart, *and at about the same distant apart in 
the row. Ca re is taken to haye a clear stem or trunk about a c 
foot lnghT^fter which, jifiibs *are suflfered to eome out in every 
direction. ‘Care is*taken\o preveitf any&mbs from $oing upright 
abpve ff ccrtaffr height, a^d 4 an annual pruning takes place in the 
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winter to take o&aU dead wood, all shoots that cross one another, 
and to keep the of the tree clear, so that the sun and air 

find their way to>eV6ry part of it. Filberts, like every description 
of hazel, will grow and bear wader the shade of lofty tre^s ; but 
the fruit is not so abundant and nog: nearly so fine. »To preserve 
filberts for use through the winter, and until the spring, follow 
precisely the directions given in the case of tjie chestnut. There 
are two sorts of filberts, the scarlet and the grey , those being the 
colours of the skins of fhe kernels. F^lbcrts^ are really ne\er 
good till they are qiyte ready to drop out pf the husk, or green 
shell, and until the bud ends pf tljem are white : if taken out of 
the husk at an earlier stage than this the kernels will shrivel. 

271 . GOOSEBERRY.— This is a fruit, \thich, in all its qualities, 
is upon a par with the currant, whether for eating in its natural 
state, for cocking, or for preserving ; for, though we in England 
do not commonly make use of green currants, in America they 
always make use of them in preference to green goosberries : 
in which respect, as m a great many others, the people of that 
country have taken their habits from the northern parts*of England. 
When 4he green currants are used in a cooked state, the ripe 
gooseberries are used in that state. Gooseberries- are propagated, 
planted out, trained, and pruned, in precisely the same manner as 
directed for currants. See paragraph^2fi8. IS 1 either of these little 
shrubs should planted by the side of walks, where they inter- 
fere in a very troublesome manner with the cultivation of the plats 
and borders. They should have a piece of ground devoted* to 
their exclusive oc^pation^ and should be planted at distances 
sufficient to allow of going &*>utffl them conveniently to gating the 
fryit. For goos£bod1?s ^nd currants there nyght be plenty of 
room in a part of the wall # between # the hedge and the garden. 
Sometimes currants are placed against a wall facing to the north ; 
and *their fruit, ifjproperly protected, will haqgon to the latter end 
of October, # or latfer. These two very usefd! fruits havounost 
destructive enemies in the ^msdl birds, especially thp sparrows and 
the*finches, which feed upon their fruit-bads, and upon the fruit 
when vlfy young ; and the blackbirds*, thrusfles, and # some others 
which feed pp on them when rice. To keep the. birds off jn the 
• spring, see pare 295. *^8 to*Hie» Reserving currants and 
gooseberridb until late |i thejfall, if you have>preser\^d djpm until 
they be ripe, it is a much easifr matter. If theMmiraift-trege be* 
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against a wall, nothing is more easy than to cover it over with a 
mat nailed to the wall ; and a standard tree |t covered completely 
by a couple of good new mats, well joined ifogethcr and closely 
drawn 4 round at the bottom, and fastened round the stem of the 
tree. Treeg, however, subject to this discipline do not bear so 
well the next year. The sorts of gooseberries are very numerous. 
The following is the list cultivated in the King's gardens : Claret , 
Early Lincoln , Golden Drop , Goliah , 'Green-gage, Imperial , 
Keen’s Seedling ^Lom^’s Victory , Old Britoji, Pope, Rumbullion, 
Warrington . The Keen s Seedling, raised by Mr. Keen at 
Islington, is valued very much on account of its thorns, which are 
so numerous and so sharp and so well placed as to keep the small 
birds from the buds and the young fruit. .To this list I will add 
a list of the best Lancashire gooseberries, which I have obtained, 
through the kindness of a friend, from Lancashire this summer 
(1832) ; Green, Defiance, Fair-play, Glorious, Walnut , Merry- 
man, Moses, No-bribery, Grove . Yellow, Good-intent, Golden- 
globe, Golden-meal, Tim Bobbin, Sir Charles Wolsley. Whit?, 
Ambush, Bonny-lass, Counsellor Brougham, Diana , Empress , 
Fair-lady, Lovely-lass. Red, Red^tmlnut, Chance, Grand Turk, 
Nonsuch, Sizer , Tarragon , Earl Grosvenor, Lancashire Lad . For 
many years It has been the fashion to give the preference to goose- 
berries of a large size, an<£ the people of Lancashire (chiefly the 
weavers) have been famous for their success in ^his way ; but, as 
qijality is far preferable to size, 1 regret the almost total disap- 
pearance of the little' smooth black gooseberry, and of the little 
hairy red gooseberry, both of which have very f thin skins, and are 
qf flavour delicious. The big ego^^berries are nearly all skin, 
and the pulp is of a very mean flavour ^Ratjseveral years I have 
not seeh a blacl^. gooseberry-tree <:n *any garden except that of 
some old {arm-house ; but I would earnestly recommend to the 
reader to obtaiil these two sorts, if hb can. 

2 Tfi. GRAPEX— See VINE. 

273. HUCKLEBERRY . — I do not recommend the cultivation 
of this in a garden $ though t\Vo or three rods of ground may-'very 
. Veil be bestowed upon it. * It grotys ^ild in the heaths l dr Surrey, 
Sussex, ancJ Kent, an<J in many ojher parts of the kingdom, and is < 
a veTygood && for tarts, wvh^/ mixed Hvith currants, and by n«> 
means bad «to eat hi its Haw statej Tfte benefit of cultivation 
<■ would ^oubtl^ make th^fruit larger and of finer flavour. 
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274. MEDLAR. — A very poor thing, indeed, propagated by 
grafting on pear-stdclcs or crab-stocks. It is hardly worth notice, 
being, at best, only on$ degree better than a rotten apple. 

275. MULBERRY.*— 1 This tree is raised from cuttings yr from 
layers after the manner directed un<Jer those heac^s. J^t is planted 
out like an apple or a pear-tree. It should not stand in the 
kitchen garden, for it grows to a great size, and should have grass 
beneath to receive the falling fruit, which is never so good when 

* gathered from the tree. It is well known/that ^silk^orms feed 
on the mulberry leaf, especially on that of the white mulberry, 
which is cultivated for that purpose in France and Italy, aud 
which grows wild in America, bearing prodigiously. The other 
sort is the red mulberny, or purple, as it ought to be called, and 
this is the only sort that is common in England. 

276. MEI^ON. — As to the rearing of Melons, that has been 
fully treated of in the foregoing Chapter. The sorts is all that we 
have to do with here. The following is the list of those cultivated 
in the King’s gardens : E arty Cantaleupe, Early Leopard , Early 
PolignaCy Early Itomana, Green-fleshed netted , Green- fleshedRock , 
Posse’s Early Rock, Black Rocl^, Silver Rocky Scarlet-fleshed Rock- 
In America, there is a melon of oblong shape, of small size^ and of 
most delicate flavour. They call it the nutmeg meloif ; the vines 
are very slender. It is quick in beariil^, its colour, when ripe, is 
of a greenish yyllow, and its flesh very nearly approaching to 
vjiite. This the finest melon that I ever tasted. • The great 
things that come from France, sometimes, 0 are very little better 
than a squash or a pympkin^ I had some white-coated melons, 
the seed of which came from /Spain : they weighed from eig£t tp 
twejve pounds a-piec^ ; but were, in point of favour, not a bit 
better than a white turnip. The rock iyelons of various sorts are, 
in my opinion, but very poor things ; there is no part of them*, 
except just*thfe middle, that fs not hardy unlq|s you let the fruit 
remain till it fye neafly rotten. Indeed all the rhd-fleshed m^Jons 
are hard \ and I never havj seen any melon of that description 
that I really, liked to eat. The little AmericJn melon, which is 
grown tffere in great quantities in the* natfinfl ground, may be 

•eaten all out ^vith a spoon, leaving a rind atAeast rot thicker than 
ft shilling: it has* twice tye quantity t>f eatable -^ilp of a great 
rock melon.* But thefc is tfre water-meloi^ resenfblinj other 
melons only in its manner of gnoAingf a*i somewhat in the sh?pe • 
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and size of the leaf. The size of these may be put down at from 
ten to thirty pounds weight. The flesh is not at all like that of 
other, melons. From the skin inwards, aft inch wide, it is white, 
like tWi flesh of a green cucumber, but harder ; after that, towards 
the centre of th? fruit, come ( ribs resembling long honey-combs, 
and, except that the colour is pink, or between pink and scarlet, 
looking precisely lilfe so much frozen snow. This is the part that 
is eaten ; and the fruit is called the Water melon , because these 
ribs actualfy iiiptantty* turn to water in youc mouth. This is the 
favourite fruit of all ranks and degrees, and of all ages, in hot 
countries ; and, when the weather is very hot, the refreshing 
effects of tasting the fruit are really surprising. In England, this 
wort of melon may be cultivated in the same manner, though with 
some more difficulty ttem the common sorts or musk melons ; but 
they want greater heat and more room. I have grown them very 
tine in England ; and I have now a pot of plants to repeat the 
attempt this year (18128). The seed is large and black, and the 
coat, after the melon gets to be of considerable size, is alwaysHtf 
the deepest green. One great difficulty is to know’ w'hen the fruit 
is ripe for it emits no odour, ljke the musk melon, and never 
changes its colour, not even after the whole of the inside is rotten. 
In America, there is only here and there a man skilful enough to 
ascertain, by rapping his* knuckles upon the fruit, whether the 
fruit be ripe. Unskilful people plug them ; that is to say, take 
out a piece, as you do out of a cheese, to taste it, and then re- 
place the plug. Other melons generally become ripe in about five 
or six weeks after they begin to swell : in the case of water melons, 

J lie ‘best way would probably be, to ^rite down the time of setting 
and beginning to swell of each fruit 7 3wd*to allow seven w^eeks, , 
pei leap's, instead of six weeks, before* you cut the fruit. ' 

277. NECTARINE. — To be propagated, planted, trained and 
pruned precisely p the same manlier as directed r£o* the peach. 
Nty^tarines rarely succeed in England so well* as peache's. They 
do not ripen so well : they get into shrivelled state before they 
are ripe, thfe causb of which T never have been able to ascertain. 

* The sorts are nunSferous. • Thos£ cultivated in the 4 Kitfg*s gardens 
are the followmag : Early Newington, Late Newington , Brugnon * 
Violet te DulTeHier pfElrugef Faircfytfd’s, Late Genoa , 

Murray , White . # There are twjp otl^r nectarines, the Sweet 
Violetf and the Temple I reebnamend the White French , a very 
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beautiful fruit, and a great and a constant bearer, the Violetta 
hdtwe, and the Du Tattler's. I have never known the rest to 
ripen well. The White French, though not of so very line a 
flavour as the other three, is so beautiful a fruit and so great a 
bearer that no garden should ever be vfithout it. r l\y pteserve the 
blossoms will come under the head of peach ; and the thinning of 
the fruit has already betyi spoken of under tin* head of apricot ; 
the ruled* there given relative to this matter being applicable to 
all fruit trees that grow against a wall or in espalier.* 

278. NUT. — The mei,e hazel-nut, such as i.% produced in the 
coppices, and in quantifies so prodigious that, in the year 1 826, it 
was calculated that there were a greater number of four-bushel 
;sacks of nuts at Weyhilf fair than of bags of hops ; though all 
the hops grown at Faruham aud a considerable part of those 
grown in Kent 9 are taken to that fair ; of course this is not a 
thing for a garden, nor even for an orchard ; but there are certain 
nuts called Cob-nuts, of three times the bulk of the common nut, 
and with kernels of nearly as fine flavour as that of the filbert. 
These are propagated, planted, trained, and pruned, in precisely 
the same manner as the fdbert * for the seed will not produce a 
tree to resemble the fruit of the original tree, exdept^by anere 
accident. 

279. PEACH. — The propagation, planting, training, and 
pruning, have aheady been spoken of fully ; but I have here 
to speak of the preserving or protecting of thy blossoms of wall- 
trees. The peach, like the nectarine, will bear, aud sometimes 
ripen the fruit w 7 ell, •against 41 wall facing the w est ; facing the 
east, neither does well ; ancj the proper situation of both is «a 
*tvall facing the south. * llerejthe situation is as wawn as our cli- 
mate will suffer it to be ; but trie bloom comes out Eft so eariy a 
season that that season is always a time of anxiety ^ith'the gar 
deuer, on* account of the frosts by which tlae blossoms are 
frequently so severely attacked as to prjevent the coming of aity 
crop at all. To protect the btossoms,, therefore, ^against the frost 
is a matter ^>f grqat importance. The boughs bf the yew-tree and 
other evergreen^ or the spr&diftg parts* of fern, are used for 
tfus purpose. Some people § nail u'^nmts^in tlje everjpg and take 
thefn off in the morning ; bufr to mat re Veiy tiresome ; and, as to 
the boughs* ancl the fern, ’they •must, remain on day and nig ht ; 
and, what witfi the putting thetn on.gnd'thllfaking ttifem off* and- 
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their keeping off the sun and air from the buds and the fruit, they 
generally do as much harm as good. Frosts descend ; that is to 
say, their destructive effect comes down upon a tree perpendicu- 
larly.^ It is not the cold that destroys the germ of the fruit. It 
is the wet jointed to the cold* That which is dry will not freeze ; 
frost has power <*n those things only which have moisture in them ; 
and though there is moisture in the blossom, that is not sufficient 
of itself to give the frosts the power of destruction. Wtam frosts 
come without «**aiu <Vr dews, they do Very little harm to blossoms: 
Therefore, the thing to be desired is something to keep off the 
wet during the time that tjie blossom is becoming a fruit. The 
best way of doing this is to have something going out from the 
top of the wall tl> about a foot and a half wide, which might 
lemain day and night, until the dangerous season were over. 
The thing recommended by a very able and experienced French 
writer, M. Dk Comjile, is a board of that width, supported by 
posts at convenient distances. These posts, however, besides 
their unsightliness, I object to on account of the holes that must 
be made for placing them in the ground. To obviate this, and 
to cause the operation to be little troublesome, I would, in the 
buildmg of my wall, have, in tht; row of bricks next to the top 
row, w hat the bricklayers call a wooden brick, at suitable dis- 
tances. In these wooden bricks (to be made of the most durable 
wood) might be holes for the purpose of admitting the end of a 
stout piefce of iron, about perhaps two feet long, besides the part 
necessary to enter into the brick. When the blooming season 
arrived, and just before the blossoms begaydo burst, these pieces 
of iron would be put into the hole* in the bricks and there fastened 
by means eacily to be invented ; ( upoifHhese pieces of iron thfe*- 
boards might* be laid* all alonjP the wall; the boards might be- 
fastened "dovj n to, the pieces of iron by holes made in the former 
to admit a small cord to fasten tlfie former fo the? letter, and thus 
tke whole would remain safe against the pcftver of the w inds until 
the season arrived when the frViit >vould be out of danger. The 
boaid might be ‘ placed rather in a sloping direction, in erder to 
prevent imins from poliring upon* it and running d6$n the wall. 
When donj| with, t these protecting materials migjit be safely la id 
aside until tnfe next y^r i <ftere is a r method^ at once little expen- 
sive* littfe trouKiesome, and not at alft annoying t$ the trees, and 
perfectly effectual. A/tlo Hie thinning of the fruit, greater care is^ 
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if possible, necessary here than in the case of the apricot. No 
single shoot should, on any account, be suffered to bear more than 
two peaches ; and if it be not a strong shoot, not more than one ; 
and this for the reasons amply given under the head of the apricot ; 
where X ought to have observed thalf it is not the* producing of 
the pulp which requires the great effort from the tree ; but the 
bringing of the seed to perfection ; so that, though you are to 
have the ‘same weight of peaches on a tree yfiat should bear a 
hundred, as on a tree thht should bear two hundred, Vill the effort 
required from the tree would be oi ly half as grefct in the former 
case as in the latter ; because, in the former, there would be only 
half the number of seeds. The sorts of peaches are very nume- 
rous. I shall first give the list cultivated in^the King’s gardens, 
and then give my opinion, founded on experience. Catherine , 
Incomparable , Old Newington , Royal Pavey 9 Rear's Early , Rout - 
dine. Chancellory Early Purple , Early Vineyard 9 French Migvonne 9 
Gallande 9 Montague , Noblesse , Persique 9 Red Magdalen , Royal 
Georgcy Teton de Venm, Yellow Alberge. The list of. peaches 
which I recommend are, the Early Anne , not very fine but early, 
and a constant bearer, the Double Montague , the Early Montana 
bon 9 the French Mignonne, the Grosse Miynonne, the Royal'll e.Grge, 
the Noblesse , the Ekirly Gallande , the L(tfe Gallande , the Van- 
guard y the Rellegardey the Chancellory and the Violette hative . 
These are the best peaches, according to my observation ; and, 
afte2*.the Early Anne 9 I have placed them as they appear to me 
to be the best quality ; that is to say, the best first, and the least 
good last. In point of* bearing, the Royal George is a famous 
peach, and it is not much excelled in* any other respect. PeachA 
MioulcUnever be gathered (and fihe ^ame with regard to nectarines) 
until just about to drop from the tree. They are not \o*he pulled ; 
and if they d<^ not come off wijh just putting your «hand under 
them and giving* then^a little touch, they are n<Jt # ripe,- and an 
unripe peach is » very poor thing. Some people place a net alon£ 
in fjpnt of the tree, tacked on ene si Je lo the wal^ and 'supported 
on the othqr # by f little forked sticks, in order # # to # catch the fruit 
when they fall, apd to prevent ‘brufsing. And this is a vAy good 
w Sy when you have not time^o ma£v % , ail individual examination of 
the^ruit: but, if one*fail upon anotheJ* h bruising tak^s # place in 
spite of the ^wagging situatmn of the n^t. Peaches and nectarines 
also may be Reserved like apricofe ; ana ?lfy make,*ifc possible,* 
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still better pies aiul tarts ; though, for these purposes, they should 
not be quite dead ripe. The greatest possible attention must be 
paid to have your trees of the right sort. When gentlemen go to 
a nulsery to choose trees, and especially trained trees, they are too 
apt to be "'captivated by tht appearance of the plant ; but as ill 
weeds grow apace, so it is with fruit-trees. A Catherine or a May - 
dalen peach would be of twice the size in the same space of time 
as a French Miynonne or a Monta.nbon ; and, indeed, it may be laid 
down as a general rule that, in proportions the fruit excels, the 
stature of the trc-e is puny and its growth slow : it is the same 
through almost everything .in nature, and it would be strange, 
indeed, if peach-trees formed an exception. With regard to the 
diseases to which the peach-tree is subject, and the enemies that, 
it is exposed to, mention will be made of these hereafter. 

280 . PEAR. — The propagating and planting hrve already been 
noticed ; because everything in those respects said of the apple is 
applicable to the pear, in the rearing of orchards of pears ^Jso, 
the ru!es lor the rearing of apple oichards apply in all respects 
w hatevcr ; and the reader should, therefore, how turn to those 
rules. Pears, in a still greater degree than apples, demand espa- 
lier teaming if they are ot tine sorts. Indeed, these fine sorts, the 
greater part of which have come from Prance, are w orthy of a good 
wall, facing the west, the east, or the north. As to the training 
and pruning of them, the rules are precisely those described under 
the head of Espalier , which see. Pears very seldom bear upon 
the, last year’s wood ; but upon spurs, in like manner as the apple 
does. No standard pear-tree, any* more .<*han a standard apple- 
tree, should have place in a garden. All the reasons given for 
training apples in the espalier form ( apply to pears, and with stifr 
gj eater forth*; for it .is perfectly useless to attempt to get fine 
pears upon standard-trees. Most trees will bear ; but the fruit 
w ill not ripen, a#d will not be of good flavour even if they do. I 
hd\e mentioned before that the stocks for pears » are pears raised 
from the p:p, quinces laisei) from cuttings or layers, or white-tl\orn 
raised from the stones. For w all- trees or espalier treses, quince-stocks 
are the best ; and that these may be had from t^e pips is proved 
by this fact, that I 'have now/flaore ^han a thous?nd young pea'f- 
trees grafted \lpoji quiqce-sh$cks raiasd fromhdie pips. I got the 
pip&from America, where quinces are^grown in great, abundance. 
It wbuld b£ "difficult ft/gel the pips here, and, therefore, quince- 
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storks must generally be raised from layers or cuttings. 'idle 
quince-stocks are the best ; because they do not force up wood so 
big and so lofty as the pear-stocks. The white-thorn is very dura- 
ble and has a dwarf tendency ; but it is apt to send out suokers ; 
and certainly does not produce a tree* so fruitful iif its Gaily stages 
as the quince-stock : the soits of pears are almost endless. The 
French authors mention, a hundred and fifty-two sorts. 1 shall 
iusert tl/b list from the Hortus Kewinsis , and then mention those 
sorts which I think may content any man f It is*: Aston-town 
Pear , Autumn Bergamot, GanseVs Bergamot , Summer Bergamot , 
Brown Beurree, Golden BeurreeJW hiteBeurrke , Bishop’s Thumb , 
Winter Bon-chrelien , Williams's Bo n-chret ten , fJitro n des ( jurmes , 
Chanmontelle , Crasanvt *, Colmar , IX Audi, Jargonelle , Lammas , 
Martin see. Bed Doyenne, Summer RousseleV, St. Germain, Swan s 
Egg, Yerte-lonque, Virgouleuse, Windsor, Catiline , Dr. V redale's 
St. Germain. The only pears that l think necessary are, for the 
summer, the Green Chisel, which is the earliest of all, and if the 
fruit come from a tree well trained and pruned, it is by no means a 
mean pear ; the Catherine pear, which is a little long pear with a 
beautiful red cheek ; it does nc#t rot at the heart as some pears 
do, and is nearly as great as a, bearer as the Green Chisel itself, and 
that is a great bearer indeed. The Summer Bergamot ; and the 
Summer Bon-chretien. The autumn pears are the Brown Beurree, 
the Autumn Bergamot, and paiticularly the GanseVs Bergamot, 
whinji, in my opinion, very far surpasses the Brown Bcihrree . The 
winter pears that would satisfy me are the Winter Bon-chretj,en,% 
the Colmar, the Cranqnne, aiyl the Paired ’ Aueh, that is to say, 
the pear of the city of Aueh in France. Pears for cooking $re« 
Parkinson's pear, the Catilhf, and JJredales St. Germain. Be- 
sides these, there are two peart which { have propagated from 
cuttings brought from Long Island, and which appealed to ha\e 
no name ^heft f I c|jll the one the Long Island^ Autumnal Pear, 
the very finest £*uit of the pear kind, without any Exception, tlu4 1 
ever tasted in my life. When*rip£, whicli it is early in. October, it 
is of tf greenish^ yellow colour, weighs about •tllree quarters of a 
pound, ac?ually jnelts in yournmmth, and: w ith if little c^re, keeps 
Well to the middle of November. \ The other is what 1 call the 
Imng Island PcrrymPear , wjiich is a # iyidoling tffee, very hard, 
and very rougft to the tastl wheii raw rbut this J>ear, wfien Ijgked, 
or stewed and then preserved, isf the ifRe^thing of*the kind that 
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1 ever saw. To these recommendations may be added that this 
tree is as great a bearer as the Green Chisel itself ; and, which is 
rather singular of the pear and apple kind, the three years that I 
wast ; n Long Island, these trees were loaded with fruit every year. 
Cattle and hogs are turned into the orchards of America to live and 
fatten upon the fruit : they take up from the ground those which 
they like best ; oj; they feed from the lower branches of the trees. 
I never perceived my cattle extremely anxious about other fruit ; 
but, to get at 4 the jierry pears, the Steers mid oxen used to raisfe 
themselves upon jheir hind-legs, which I very rarely saw them do 
in the case of any other tree. Tljeir strong jaws could mash them ; 
and they therefore were able to ascertain their sugary quality. 
Raw, they will keep all tlie winter long) and until the month of 
May, and still be as 4 solid and as hard as ever. I am sure that 
this is the best pear in the world for cooking, and, I think, for 
the making of perry. With regard to the gathering of pears for 
the table, the rules are precisely the same as those laid down iu 
the case of the apple ; though it may be observed that summer 
pears (which keep but for a short time) ought to be gathered a 
little while before they be ripe^and especially the Green Chisel 
and the Catherine . 

281. PLUM. — As to the sort of stock, it must be the seed of 
the plum, as mentioned under the head of Propagation. The 
plum is budded in general, and not grafted ; so is the cherry ; but 
both may 4 be grafted, and this is the common practice in Ameyca. 
As to the management of the budded plant, and as to planting 
out, directions have before been given, in th^ case of the peach, if 
against a wall ; and, in the case of the espalier apple, if in the 
form of the espalier. Plums do not require so much room as other* 
wall-trees ; .uqr do they require* so much as apples, or pears, or 
cherries, sin espalier. They bear generally upon spurs, seldom on 
the last year’s w<jpd ; for training Ytnd pruning aguilst a wall, the 
ii^es laid dowrf under the head of Apricot ‘exactly apply ; and all 
the objections to standards, mentioned under the head of Appue, 
equally apply heiV. ^ Against a wall, plums are placed on walls 
facing the east, the* west* or the porth ; and the Greengage (queen 
of all pfums) is finer when i^ihas a northern aspect than when 
much exposeAto th* sun : \bjer not so f figary ; hut it is larger, con&es 
in more by degrees, and is, in faqt, of finer flavour Uian when ex- 
posed to a hot sun. jj)f* the<sorts of plums : those cultivated 
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in the King’s gardens are as follows : Red Bounm Magnum, White 
lion um Magnum , Catherine, Coes Golden Drop , Damascene , 
Drop d'or, Fathering ha m , Blue Gage , Green Gage , German 
Prune , Inrpera, trice , Mirahelle, Morocco , Burly Orleans, ^Late 
Orleans , Perdrigon , Ii7//7c Pmrdriyon, Prevoce* de Tours , 

Queen Mother Plum, Roy ale de Tours , Simiennes, Wine-sour , or 
W7’//<7s‘or Goliah . The Green-gage and the Organs an 1 the most 
fashionable plums ; though the jRh/e f rage , which conn's late in the 
fall, is, in my opinion, *>ne of the finest of plains ; yud it is a very 
great bearer. All plums, may be preserved witty sugar: the green- 
gage or the blue-gage would be # the best ; but damsons and hul- 
laces are generally used, because they come more abundantly, and, 
of course, are not so difficult to obtain. Thtf Magnum Bonums 
are fit for nothing but tarts and sweet-meatS. Magnum is right 
enough ; but, f as to honum , the word has seldom been so com- 
pletely misapplied. 

282. QUINCE. — There is an apple-shaped and a pear-shaped. 
It is not a fruit to be eaten raw ; but to be put into apple-pies 
and some other things. They are to be preserved hke apples ; 
and the trees are raised from cuttings or layers. 

283. RASPBERRY.— 1 TJiereaietwo sorts, distinguished tyytheir 
colours of red and white. There are some of each that bear a 
second crop in the autumn. The largest of raspberries is called 
the Antwerp, aiu^a very fine fruit it is. Raspberries are propa- 
gated from offsets taken from the old stool : these are tflken off in 
the fall and they bear the next year. The stools ought to sjam^ 
in rows at six feet apiyt, and three feet apart in the row'. It is 
very curious that in the northern countries of America, N pvu- 
Scoya and New Brunswick /or instance, the raspberry pkint dies 
completely down in the fall of tffe year, ayd now sfioftts come up 
again out of the ground in the spring much about after the manner* 
of fern. * Tflitte scoots bear* the first year, tjiough they do not 
make their apgearanfie above ground until June * and where <he 
land is clear of high trees, aryl where the August sun tyas shrivelled 
up the leaves of the raspberries, these shrubs* frJrm a* sheet of red 
for score^of miles at a stretch. *They are th£ strnimer jj-uit of the* 
♦wild pigeon arjd a great variety of* other birds. I once thought 

that raspberries \yquld neve$ bear uf*>u tlje Shoot ^f the year in 
England ; bit I have frdkjuentty, of late yearfr, seen *theig bear 
upon suen shoots. The stems of ras^e^jes should ire prevented 
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from bending down, when loaded with leaves and with fruit, by 
stakes put along the side of the rows, and by little rods tied to 
these stakes. Every stool will send out, during summer, a great 
number of shoots. When the leaf is down, these should be all 
taken away, except about (four to produce fruit the next year. 
The shoots that have borne during the summer die in the autumn : 
these also should be removed ; and, in November, and again in 
March, all the ground should be well and truly digged ;*aud the 
weeds shcfuld be t down completely "during the whole of the 
summer. One manuring in three years will be sufficient. The 
common little raspberry is but a poorish thing ; and every one 
sh >uld take care to have the Antwerp if possible. Raspberries, 
wheirgathered, will not bear much keeping or pressing : they are 
a very delicious fruit when taken at the proper time ; but if put 
together in too great quaniities, whether they be gathered care 
fully or not, they will taste badly directly, and, in twelve hours, they 
will be sour. Raspberries, like currants, are sometimes made use 
of, with the assistance of sugar, to ma'kc wine, and, in America, 
where stiength is a great requisite, to make brandy ; that is to 
say, a parcel of brandy and suga^is put amongst the juice of the 
raspberries: .these things I, for my part, totally disapprove of : 
that which we call curraut w ine, is neither more nor less than red- 
looking weak rum. The strength coming from the sugar ; and 
gooseberry wdne is a thing of the same character, and, if the fi uit 
were of no other use than this, one might wish them to be extir- 
pated. People deceive themselves. This thing is called wine; 
but it is rum : that is to say, an extract frony sugar. 

1284. SERV ICE. — A tree of the woods, where it bears a thing 
between a sloe and a haw\ It is totally unfit to be eaten and,*- 
therefore, I ^hjill say no more about it. 

1285. bfl I4AWBERRY. — Very different from the last article I 
This is a truiY exceeded in no oneVespect (except ’tl&t of keeping) 
but by very few*; and surpassing a very gresft majority of the fruits 
of this country. It is so well kttow'p that to describe either plant 
or fruit would beMhpost an insult to the reader. I shall, ’there- 

1 fore have to speak only of the different sorts, and to (describe the 
manner o\ propagating and cultivating the plants,^ as to ensure 
or, at least, giae the( best ‘cjiipice of, fjfte fruit and large crops, «o 
man ever having fpuud /hat he ha$ tooiiuichof this excellent fruit. 
Strawberry plants are r^tV/m ‘the following manner : the plant. 
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while it is bearing, sends forth runners along upon the ground : 
these runners have several joints, and, at every joint, there comes 
out a root which penetrates down into the ground. Each of these 
roots sends up a plant; so that the runner, if it extend to«a yard 
or two, as it frequently will, would, perhaps, prodace ten or a 
dozen plants. Ail these plants, if cut from the runner and planted 
out, would grow ; but ajl of them would not t>ear the first year if 
so plaifted out. The runners begin to start usually in May, not 

* making much progress at first, 09 account of the goldish weather ; 
but, by the middle of Jpne, the rupneis have .produced an abun- 
dance of plants. You take ijie eailiest and stoutest of these, 
plant them out before the end of the first week in August, and 
these plants will bear abundantly the next ye&r. Great care must 
be taken in this planting. The ground ehtmld be made rich and 
fine : the root^is but small, and the weather is hot ; therefore, the 
root should be fixed well in the ground with the lingers ; and a 
little rain or pond water should be given to the plants. They 
should be attended to very carefully to see that worms do not tear 
them out of the ground or move them at all : the ground should 
be moved frequently between *1110111, approaching as near to the 
plant as possible. 13 y November, the plants will be sto^it : the 
winter, however severe, will do them no injury ; and, in the month 
of June, when only a year old, they will produce a crop worth 
fifty times the labour bestowed upon them. When planted out, 
ttjgy ought to be placed from three to five in a cl uni}?, each plant 
at a few inches from the other. The clumps should be in # ro\\s 
of three feet apart, <yid, if ij were four, it would be so much the 
better, and at three feet apart in the row. To cultivate stjawfr- 
berjies in beds, suffering tlipm to cover the whole of the ground 
with their runners and young plants, is miserable* method, pro- 
ceeding from the suggestions either of idleness or of •greediness*, 
and sure f tolead tojhe defeating of the object o^this latter. Straw- 
berries will Ijpar a flttle in this way, though n<ft much ; bu^tlie 
fruit will be small and of ipsiptd flavour. Neither, should even 
the clumps b| suffered to stand to tear fimirfore than two years. 
I have sometimes tried them the third year, T>iTt have pever founJl 

• it answer. ]Jut then to have new clumps is so easy that this cad 
form an objections it h nopne. Havih^ need of**a certain num- 
ber of clunks, you bavl onlyjto take up those tliaf hav^ borne 
for two years, and plant just the^saniTri'iN^iber of tiew onos. To 
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remove strawberries from one place to another is the easiest 
thing in the world : you have nothing to do but to give a chop 
with a spade round the clump ; take it up and put it in the place 
where«you wish to have it. This may be done at any time be- 
tween October *tmd May without the smallest chance of injuring 
the crop : to all its other excellent qualities, the strawberry adds 
hardiness of the pVmt, in a swamp on a bank, amidst rocks, and 
upon the tops of walls, I have seen strawberries growing and bear- 
ing ; but stifling theyVill not ensure ) and,* therefore, if you want * 
the industry and cqre lo plant them at suitable distances and to 
keep them clear of grass and \veed,s, never expect a crop of straw- 
berries. Before I come to speak of the different sorts, let me 
notice three things ; preserving strawberries from the birds and 
slugs ; keeping them ftom being covered with dirt by the heavy 
rains ; and giving them water if the ground be at ad dry. As to 
the first of these, the wood-pigeons, the common pigeons, the 
doves, the blackbirds, the jack-daws, the thrushes, and even some 
of the small birds, invade the strawberry clumps, and, if unresisted, 
destroy a great part of the fruit. In this case, which happens 
when there are woods and shrubberies at hand, nothing is a pro- 
tectioii'but a net, held up by hoops o,r little forked sticks. The 
slug is a still more bitter enemy; and, in some seasons, where 
strawberries are suffered to run together in beds, more than half 
the fruit is consumed or spoiled by the nasty and mischievous 
reptiles. The remedy is to examine the clumps well just as jbe 
strawberries are beginning to be ripe. See that there are no slugs 
about the stems of the leaves, and tfyen mak$<a little circle of hot 
him;, at half a foot or so at the extremity of the leaves of the 
clumps. N o slug will enter that magic circle ; but, if rain come, 
or even*hcavy dews, the Ijme beedtnes slack and powerless, and a 
little more must be put upon the circle, the least dust in the 
world being enouglj. The other precaution; namely , Sl to keep the 
fruit- from being beaten by the rain down ambngst f the dirt, short 
grass-mowings, or moss, the latter fyeing the best of the two,, 
should be laid rouiifi the stems of the plants, just as the fruit be* 
gins to ripen. This Will completely guard against {he evil : come 
what rain will, the fruit will always be clean. The )&st thing that* 
I ha\e to mention is * the T watering ; ( &nd areal good watering 
with rain- water, op- pond-water, s)tould4be given j list when the 
blossoms are ♦'falling aii^fte friiife begins to set. Blacking the 
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ground over with the rose of the watering-pot is of no use at all ; 
the water should be poured out of the nose of the pot, held close 
down to the plant ; and one gallon of water, at least, should be 
given at one time to every clump of plants. If the weather be 
very hot in June, even while the fruit is ripening, nurf) while you are 
gathering strawberries, they might have another such watering, 
and that would be enough. Nothing have 1 e\er found more dif- 
ficult than, behind my back, to secure an honest watering. Wa- 

• tering-pots, when full, are heavy ; the distance may be great, and 
few men like to carry # heavy things for any long continuation. 
Just turn your back, and they mciely wet the ground ; and if you 
return, you see that the strawberries have all been watered ; but 
(and mind this), go thu next day , if the weafher have continued 
fair, and you will then see how you have been cheated. Straw- 
berries like good, deep, and rich land : holding land , as the people 
in the country call it : they will grow almost anywhere, and will 
produce more or less of fruit ; but, if you mean to have fine straw - 
berries, you must have* good laud; therefore, make the laud as 
good as you can make it. As to the sorts of strawberries, the 
scarlet is the earliest ; and somp people like it ; the hauthois (or 
high-stalked), the Kew Pine, the Chili, the White .Alpine and the 
Red Alpine; which two latter are vulgarly called icood straw- 
berries. The hautboy has a musky afld singular flavour as wlel 
as smell, and sonje people prefer it to all others. But the great 
s(jgw berry of all, now-a-days, is that w hich was sou** years ago 
raised from seed by Mr. Keen of Islingtdh, which is therefore 
called the Keen’s seedling ; and this strawberry, which is the only 
one used for forcing in the King’s^ gardens, lias nearly supplanted 
every other sort. It is early ; it is a prodigious bearer ; the 
fruit is large, and very large ; a»id it surpasses, ii^ ipy opinion, all 
others in flavour. I gathered some of the Kew J*ine. (for many 
years thoughfcthe best of allj; at the same time 1 # gathered some 
of the keen's seeclting : I put the two parcels* down upon^the 
table before several peisons, who tastfed both in order to form a 
judgment ; and every one of them Said thaj the Keens seedling 
was the^Best,* I having taken care not«to let any of them kno\£ 

• which was much. But the %Jjondon market speats for the 
•haracter of this ^trawb&jy. Notwithstanding *habit and pre- 
judice, the l«ondon gardlners Ijave found* that po other strawberry 
will sell ; and, in fact, there is. ltaruVy^mv other imw brought to 
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the markets. As to the Chili (nearly as large as a pigeon’s egg), 
it is \ery little superior in flavour to the potato. But I have 
recently discovered (ltf33), or rather Sir Charles Wolseley lias 
been so good as to teach me, that there is a sort of Alpine straw- 
berry which} *}Whaps, takenii altogether, is the most valuable of 
the whole. The French call it the Cisalpine strawberry , or the 
Strawberry of Napoleon. It is cultivated in this manner: un- 
like any other strawberry, it produces its like from the seed" The 
seed, which is \eiy sihall, may be so\Ved in a large flower-pot, in 
the following manner at the following time. The pot should be 
filled within an inch of the top with very fine earth; a small 
pinch of the seed should be as regularly as possible scattered over 
the earth ; and thiovt some more very lino earth spread over the 
seed about a quarter of an inch thick or less, being gently patted 
down upon it, and afterwards a little water givpn to the pot 
through a very fine watering-pot top ; and you will perceive the 
seed coming up in about ten or twelve days. This sowing should 
take place about the beginning or middle of February; the pot 
should be placed in a green-house, or in any room where the sun 
gets at it, and should be occasionally watered. In the month of 
April, the pot should be set out of doors iu a warm place, sheltered 
from heavy rains by being taken in, and sheltered also from hard 
frosts if any come. In the month of May, the plants will be fit to 
go out into the natural ground. A piece of ground should be 
made very 4 good, digged very deep, and broken very fine, and 
especially made extiemely smooth at top. With a very small 
dibber, or little stick well pointed, pvt the plant out, in rows, the 
rnw’p being two feet apart, a d«the plants two feet apart in the 
row. Put only, a single plant in a pjace ; for, though the plant 
will not be iiiwsch bigger than a* thread when you put it out, it 
•will soon become a greajt tuft, multiplying itself in a manner per- 
fectly prodigious. f These plants will have fyie sfra\vb^rries on 
them about the huddle or latter end of July, 1 and (hey will keep 
bearing until the hard winter frosts c^mc and stop them. I savy, 
in the month of September last, the finest dishes ^>f strawberries 
that I ever saw in Vntf Iife*ut WoIseley*-park, iu Staffordshire. The 
p ants were then in full bearing, /£ud there were ripf strawberries 4 
on the runners ^f that supfe summer. f 'These strawberries go ofi 
like the orahige-treo, blowing* , and v r havii% ripe fruif at ( the same 
time. cThe tecond yeapyfttt must take care to take off all runners 
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from the tufts, and leave the tufts to bear a second year and no 
longer, for, if they do, they become so crowded into offsets that 
they do not bear much, and that which they do bear is not fine 
fruit ; so that it is necessary to make a new plantation* every 
year in order always to have an abundance of stiifwbc tries. The 
tults ot last year will bear strawberries very nearly as early as the 
scarlet. All strawberries have a fragrant syiell ; but a bed of 
these strawberries surpasses all others in fiagrance, and, 1 think, 

* in flavour. There are some* of them red afld so^ie white, which 
may be kept distinct or .not. just as you please t As to their size, 
those of Sir Charles Wolseley jvere a great deal larger than the 
common scarlet strawberry. In my “ American Gardener,” l have 
recommended the forming of strawberry plantations into beds, 
knowing that it was impossible to preufil upon the people in 
that country 40 take the paim lequired to cultivate them in 
clumps. 

286\ VINK. — It is the practice in England to cultivate vines 
only against walls, against houses, upon roofs of houses, and 
under glass ; but, that it might be cultivated otherwise on many 
spots in the south of England, the history of the country most 
amply proves. For a series of ages tlieie were extensiv e vin eyards 
in Knglund ; and wine made here vei^ T nearly as good as that of 
France. I remember seeing, when I was a bov, a beautiful vine- 
yard, in extent, t I should think, of two or tlnee acres, in the 
grounds of the estate called Painshh.i. at Cobh am* in Surrey. 
The vines were there planted in rows, and tied to stakes, iy ju^t 
the same manner as*in the vineyards in France ; and, at the time 
when I saw that vineyard, the vines were well loaded 
blqjtk-coloured grapes. The reasons why this aniline 1ms been 
dropped are of no importance at present ; but«thc jfacts that I 
have stated are of great importance ; because they ‘prove that 
viues mgy l>e\aisep in espalier in a warm situation in any garden 
on the south fide of Warwickshire at the least. * The giape^ine 
js propagated from cutting# of from layers. A layer is a shoot 
fronf tlm vine f laid into the ground in oue*pait of* it with a little 
sloping cut oiythe under side. «The forte part ?>f the sjjoot is then 

# tacked to tlifc wall, or a stake ta driven into the .ground to tie it 
to. In the fall ofr the yea» this is a ydupg % vine \Vith a good root 
to it ; byt, vines do ^iot rfipiov^ very well,Hhe usual ^ay is to 
untack a sjioot from the vine which gro^ against* the waH, bring" 
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it out into me oorcier opposite, sink a pretty large flower-pot 
into the border, place the cut part of the shoot into the flower- 
pot three pails filled with earth, put a nice straight stick down 
into tlie flower-pot at the same time, put a peg on the wall side 
of the pot l<* phi vent the shoot from lising up, tie the top of the 
shoot to the stick, then fill the pot and the hole full of earth, and 
press it down well ^o as to form a little ( dish to hold the water. 
Soon after this is done, which ought to be in the month of 
February, cut tjie fork purt of the shoot off to within a joint or 
two of the ground, ^ie it firmly to the sti<^k ; and, when it sends 
out its shoots, tie one of them to the stick, and cut the other 
away. In the fall of the year, cut off the back part of the shoot 
which attaches the tr^e against the wall, dig up the pot, and you 
have a vine to remove tb what spot you please, to be transplanted 
by merely turning the ball out of the pot, just as yoi^ would in the 
case of a pot of cucumbers or melons. When transplanted thus 
in the fall, or any time before the middle of February, cut the 
vine down to within one or two buds of the ground, and then you 
begin to train as hereafter to be directed. The other way of 
propagating vines is by cuttings . «You cut off, before the middle 
of February, a piece of a shoot which r came out the, last summer : 
this cutting should, if convenient, have an inch or two of the last 
year’s wood at the bottom W it ; but this is by no means abso- 
lutely necessary. The cutting should have fouf or five buds or 
joints ; make the ground rich, move it deep and make it fipa. 
Then put in the cutting with the setting stick, leaving only two 
buds, or joints, above ground ; fastening the ..cuttings well in the 
groupd. Or, another, and, I think, a better, way of propagating 
vines by cutting?, is, to take in February a bud of the last year’s 
wood, cutting sdkwood away except about half an inch above and 
lralf an inch below the bud, and shaving off the bark, and a little 
way into the wood straight down this inch-long piec& 7 bnl^let this 
shaving be on the Side opposite to the bud. Bury tjie whole two 
inches deep, ip a largish pot filled with good mould, keeping the bud^ 
in an upright positions Do not mind covering die buji over : it will 
slioot up through the mould, and the place behind jt, from which 
you cut out the slice of bark and wood, will send^ out vigorous v 
roots: and then? as to keje^ing it cool* see CUSTTINGS, undei* 
the head of ^Propagation, in this (^haptdr. A$ to (he ^ training 
and pruning of vines, I h^ye^in my book on American Gardening , 
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given instructions for the performing of this work in the espalier 
form. The very same instructions apply to walls and to houses, 
•and also to roofs, seeing that, on roofs, it is merely a trellis-work 
lying in a sloping attitude. 1 have supposed a new,, plantation of 
vines to be made expressly for espalier train iTl^ ;• and, with 
several sorts of grapes, this method would succeed perfectly well 
in the south of England,, in warm spots and al, no great distance 
from watls facing the south. I shall therefore now repeat, with some 
little variations as to season and other circJmstai^es, my direc- 
tions for training and pruning the vines in espalier. Tirst look at 
plate 8 (p. 208), which represents, well as I am able to make 
VLATE^ft ^ repiesent, three trellis- wojks for 

vines. These? trellis- works are to 



be live feet* high, and to consist 
of little upright bars, two and a 
half inches by two inches, put two 
feet into the ground, and made 
of locust wood. ‘The proper 
situation for vines would be in a 
li#ie on the south side of the north 
. wall, or on the south si rle^o f the 

south wall, ami at about seven feet 

• . 

from the wall, leaving plenty of 
room for the work to be performed 
on the wall-trees as well* as on the 
trellis. The length of such Jine* 


• w ? ould he 200 feet ; and, allowing 
for the thickness of the walls, syn 1 


. for the door-way coming into th 
hot-bed ground (in case you ^choose the soutlt of th« 
north wall), and for the door- way going frpm the ‘inner t< 
the outer# ga?cfen, if ^you choose the other wal^, there would b< 
space for twelve vines at sixteen feet apart. You would, therefor 
plgnt your cuttings or your y#ung vinps at that distance. Lool 
now at tjje pl^e above, which t represents <he cutting becom 
a plant, or the #young vine, liavkig raacte its* first year's shoot 
There is no difference in ^Jie treatment ; but, in order to avoii 
uifhecessary words, Itet us suppose it to fujve *been*£ cutting, am 
suppose itjto Rave been t&d to i HtUe jitake dufjng the siypmer 
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PLATE 8, 



The first year of its being a vipe, after the leaves are off and 
before jrruninq, is exhibited in fig. 2. The same year’s vine, 
pruned in February , is exhibited in fig. 3. The vine, in its next 
summer, is exhibited, with shoots , leaves , and grapes , in fig. 4. 
Having measured your distances, put in a cutting at each place 
where there is to be a vine, leaving above ground only two joints 
or buds. From these will come two shoots , perhaps ; and, if two 
come, rub off the top one and leave the {bottom one, and, in 
wilier, cut off the bit of dead wood, which will in this 
case, stand abpve the bottom shoot. Choose, however, the 
upper one to.mmain, if Jhe lower* one be very weak. Or, a better 
•way is to put in two or three cuttings within an inch of each 
other, leaving on!^ one bud to each* out of the ground, and taking 
away, in the fall, the cuttings that send up* the weakest shoots. 
The object is to get one ^ood ^shoot, coming out as near to the 
ground as possible 4 . This shoot you tie to an upright stick, tettirfg 
"it grow its full length. JYhen wpnteyr comes, cut fiiis shoot down 
to the bud nearest to the ground The next yeaAanother, and ^ 
much strongep‘ , shoot will cqme out ; add, whey the leaves are o^T, 
in the^fall, ^his slyot will be eight or tefc feet long,#having been 
tied t© a stake as it rose^ahd ' wdl present what is described in 
fig. 1, plate 3. You must t^k£ yot*r trellis ; that is, put in your 
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upright locust-bars to tie the next summer's shoots to. You will 
want (see tig. 12) eight shoots to come out to run horizontally, to 
be tied to these bars. You must now, then, in winter, cutoff \ou r 
vine, leaving eight buds or joints. You see there is a mnrft for 
this cut at a , fig 1. During summer, right shoots vWil c*>me, and, 
as they proceed on, they must be tied with matting, or something 
soft, to the bars. The whole vine, both ways # included, is sup- 
posed t<\ go sixteen feet ; but, if your tillage be good, it will go 
piuch further, and then.the ends must be cuttdf in jvintei. Piow, 
then, winter presents you your vine as in fig. ; and now you 
must prune , w hich is the all important part of the business. Ob- 
serve, and bear in mind, that little or no fruit ever comes on a 
grape-vine, except on yoyug shoots that come t>ut of wood of the 
'last year. All the four last year’s shoots thifl you find in fig. 12 
would send out bearers ; but if you suffer that, you will have u 
great quantity of small wood, and little or no fruit next year. 
Therefore, cut off four of the last year’s shoots, as at b, fig. 3, 
leaving only one bud. Th£ four other shoots will send out a shoot 
from every one of their buds, and, if the vine be strong, there w ill 
be two bunches of grapes on each pf these young shoots ; and, as 
the last year’s shoots are supposed to be each eight feet l ong - and 
as there is generally a bud at, or about, every half foot, every last 
year’s shoot will produce thirty-two biitiches of grapes ; e\ery 
vine 128 bunches ; and the twelve vines 1536 ; and, possibly, nay, 
probably, so many founds of grapes ! Is this incredible*? Take, • 
then,* this well known fact, that there is a grape-vine, a single « 
vine, with only one steqt, in the King’s gardens, at his palace of 
Hampton Court, which has, for perhaps half a century , produce*! 
annually nearly a ton of grapes ; that is to say, £240 pounds 
^avoirdtipois weight. That vine coders a space of sewu*tv-t\vo # feet 
in length, and twenty-two in breadth, flow ever, suppose you 
have only a fifth part of wha!t you might have, 3oo bunches 
of grapes are worth* e great deal more than tllh annual trou* 
ble, which is, inSeed, very little. 4^ig. 4 # shows a vin§ in sum- 
med You see the four shoots bearing, and f5ur other shoots 
coming on % for fiie next year, from the butts l£ft at thj winter 
pruning as at it These four latt^ you are to tie tp the bars as 
the^ advance on Suriqg the siftnraer. W{ien winter Comes again, 
you are to cui off the f$tir shoots that* sent tput th£ b^gj-ers 
during the %ummer, and leave theMouF^hgt grew •cwt of* the 



butts. Cut the four shoots that have borne, so as to leave but 
one bud at the butt. And they will then be sending out wood, 
while the other four will be sending out fruit. And thus you 
go on year after year, for your life ; for, as to the vine, it will, 
if well treated*; outlive you* and vour children to the third, and 
even the thirtieth, generation. The vine at Hampton Court is 
now (1833) betvveen sixty and seventy years old. During 
the summer there are two things to be observed, as to, pruning. 
Each of the l(ist yehr’s shoots has thirty-two buds, and of course 
it sends out thirjy-two shoots with the grapes on them, for the 
grapes come out of the two first fair buds of these shoots. So 
that here would be an enormous quantity of wood, if it were all 
left till the end of Summer. But, this must not be. When the 
grapes get as big as flt'as, cut off the green shoots that bear them,* 
at two buds J distance from the fruit. This is necessary in order to 
clear the vine from confusion of branches, and also to keep the 
sap back for the supply of the fruit. These new shoots, that have 
the bunches on, must be kept tied to the trellis, or else the wind 
would tear them off. The other thing is to take care to keep 
nicely tied to the bars the shoot? that are to send forth bearers the 
next year ; and, if you Observe any little side-shoots coming out 
of them, to crop these off as soon as they appear, leaving nothing 
but the clear, clean shoot. It may be remarked that the butt, 
as at b, when it is cut off the next time, will be longer by a bud . 
That wiK be so ; but, by the third year, the vine will be so strong 
that you may safely cut the shoots back to within six incfTes of 
the main trunk, leaving the new shoots tp come out of it where 
fjiey will ; taking care to l^t but one grow for the summer. If 
shoots start o^it of the main trunk irregularly, rub them off as soon 
as they appear, and never sufffcr your vine to have any mofe than, 
its regular number of shoots. Thus far with regard to the train- 
ing and priinin^ of vines in espalier. I have jww to speak of 
training agaiifst a wall ; training under yj 'ass in a green-house ; 
and training against a house. «lf against a wall, you proceed to 
raise tin* young *vine in ‘ precisely the same manner as b6fore 
directed; but, <in‘ plat# of carrying the trunk c upright, in order 
to have bearing shoots compr out of the side hi it, as in platQ. 8, 
you cut it down ta within two eyes 6f the bpttom. Suppose ^you 
have got the vane, %. 2, plate 8. instead of bringing out from 
it four shwQts of a sid^,«te,fhg*cxut only the two bottoiff ones, cet- 
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ting the top of the trunk off pretty close down to the highest 
of the two first shoots from the bottom. These two shoots may 
be suffered to bear the first year after they come out; but they 
are then to be suffered to remain to form limbs for the bearing 
shoots to go out of ; and these bearing shoots arf to £o up the 
wall perpendicularly, instead of horizontally, as they do on the 
trellis-work. All the rul^s for cutting out the .shoots alternately 
are the fame in this case as in the other. The vine might be 
trained against the wall, hori^bntally as agaiiftt thew trellis-work ; 
but it would not be so convenient ; for, the tw<* horizontal limbs 
left at the bottom may be carried # to any length against a wall ; so 
that one vine would, in time, be sufficient for "a wall of consider- 
able extent. I have seen such limbs forty feef long, supplying an 
‘abundance of bearing wood to cover the waif. If you choose you 
may, at every three or four yards’ distance, cause these bottom 
limbs to touch tfie ground, and, if pegged down and covered with 
a little part of the earth, they would strike root there. The up- 
right bearing shoots shoulS be tacked to the wall in # a serpentine 
manner, which checks the flow of the sap and makes ttiem bear 
better all over the vine. Under* glass the training and pruning 

are piecisely the same as against a wall :^two limbs runnin^long 
at the bottom of the glass, and shoots coming out, pruned, and 
tied up in the manner directed in the case* of the wall. Against a 
house, you want a lofty trunk. You carry it to the height that 
the situation requires, and train by side-shoots, just in th£ mauuer 
directed for the trellis in the case of the espalier, A roof is .oijly 
a wall lying in a sloping direction, and the training and pruning 
are precisely those directed for the wall. Such is the manner of 
pruning vines in what is called long-pruning ; but there is a 
method very different, called the short pruning, whi«Wej;v much 
resembles the method I have described for pruning the tkiriau' 
tree. Instead* ef alternate bearing shoots, brought out of the 
trunk, as in the espalter form, for instance, you* suffer thcsfe 
shoots, as in plafe 8, fig. 3, t<^ refnain perpetually. They send 
outtmnually side-shoots. These you cut off to* within ’one or tw o 
eyes of the%hb, and, out of these kittle artifical* sjiurs co|pe, the 
ne$t year, shoots^ to bear the frutt% The vine bears only on 
shoqt9 that come out pf the fijpt year’s aftd theifefore, these 

spurs would betome too lclig in g vejy short tim^ ; so Ihat^ou 
mast cut thetn out close to the limb/at tfie ^pd of a or t(vo. 
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and others will be always coining out to supply their place. Whe- 
ther against a wall, under glass, against a house, or on a roof, 
you observe the same rule : your vine is furnished with per- 
petual limbs instead of being annually furnished with new and 
long shoots.^ II oping that/ 1 have made this matter of training 
and pruning vines intelligible to the reader, I have now to speak 
of the management of the fruit, of the soil suitable for vines, and 
of the sorts of grapes. When the grapes get to be of ttye size of 
a pea, or thereabouts, they should be thim^ed in the bunch with a 
sharp-pointed scissors. More than half of them, and those the 
smallest, of course, should be cut out, otherwise they will not be 
so line ; and, in some cases, the fruit w ill be so closely pressed 
together on the bunch as to cause moulding and rotting. It is 
supposed, and I belifcve the fact, that thinning the grapes adds' 
greatly to the weight of the bunch, and certainly it heightens 
greatly the quality of the fruit. As to the soil for grapes, it 
cannot he too rich. The ground should he dug about the roots not 
only in the fall and spring, but even’in summer. The earliest 
grape is what we call the black July , and what the French call the 
voir hat if ; the Ckasselas , which is a white grape, approaching to 
a yelhnv, is -also very early ; the Black Hamburg is a line grape 
and a great bearer, and this is the sort of the famous Hampton 
Court vine ; the Width sweet-water is a very line grape ; and 
these lour would satisfy me ; but I shall here add the Kew list of 
. giapes, and with that list 1 conclude this long article. Burgundy , 

, Black Clustery Black July, Common White Muscadine, Pur shy - 
leavcd Muscadine ; these are called, in tl>e Hortus Kewensis, 

, i^all-g rapes ; then, as house-tgrapes , come the Black Damascus, 
Muscat of Alexandria, Royal Muscadine , Black Frankendale, 
Blabk Hmsilwryk, Black Prtnce, Black Frontignac, (frizzly. 
Jiontignac, Red Frontignac, White Frontignac , White sweet- 
water, Marseilles, White Nice, Syrian. 

^ 287. WAEiNUT. The way to rais# 'walnut-trees is this. 
When the walnuts are * quite vip^, make them perfectly dry and 
pieserve them iiwprecrsefy the manner directed for the filUfert. 

nZ ! r 1 f 4 e ’ n ; Febsuar y. aqd the tree will be'a fo6t*high by the 
„„„ „ a ‘ 11 be t0 stand .where it is sowed,Vnothing mores, is 


off thc Jd K Z 116 g roun <r abo “t tf clean, and to ppine 
until vJ J®"' ?°, 1 ^ bottop., ah*y 8 leaving . tolerable head 

you e a deaj, (TffhlT of <he height that you detire. If the 
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tree be to be transplanted, you ought to take it up in the fall 
after the spring of sowing it ; for it has a long tap-root, and will 
remove with great difficulty if you suffer it to remain for tjvo or 
three years. When you take the yoipig plant up, j^at yff the tap- 
root to within six inches of the part which met the top of the 
grouud ; transplant it into a nursery ; let it stand there for three 
years, and then it will remove with a good bustfy root. Keep the 
side-shobts pruned off in thp manner befo^p directed ; and the 
head of the tree will form itself. It is said tliat walnut-trees 
should be threshed or beaten, a saying which fias certainly arisen 
from the want of a good reasoYi fdl knocking down the fruit, 
which, like nuts and filberts, should always hong till it drops from 
the tree. * 
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‘288. 1 have reserved until now the remarks necessary to be 
made upon the diseases to which fruit-trees are subject ; and also 
on the insects and other mischievous living things by which they 
are injured^ I have reserved, too, until now, the observations to 
be made relative to divers mischievous insects which - do injmy to 
the herbaceous plants of the kitchen-garden. I shall now speak 
of the whole und®r one head, which will be more convenient t(* 
the deader than if the remarks w ith regard to them had been scat-, 
tered throughout the book. 

'289. CANKER. — Apple-trees are greatly afflicted by the 
caukfcr, which is a rotting of tb# bark in particular, spots • pro- 
ducing, in time, the destruction of the branch or lintb. 1 *. If per- 
ceived when qfi first coming, itmiay sometimes he (hit quite out ; 
and, if th&t cannot b% done, its ravages may be^tayed by paring 
off all the perished bark till youjeotne to the quick, and cutting 
the edges of that quick very Smooth with a veujr shayp* knife, this 
bark will^ow % little again and* have rounl <*lges ; the place 
should be wash$S once or twice a Jear with soap and wat?r to keep 
out the insects, •which are always endeavouring to fiprbour round 
these wounde^J spot?. \o t)ie p&ttin| on of plaster of any 
Jjind, I ha*e tried it often, and hsg/fc r fou&d jt.of aTty use. 
But, observt, neither a tree no$ a limb is tc5 be abandoned merely 
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because it is cankered in many cases, the cankered part of the 
tree bears best ; and it so happens that I have an apple-tree, at 
this time, one limb of which is half cut off by the canker ; that 
limb "bears^ m^re than all the rest of the tree ; and it was from 
that very limb that I cut the ‘branch of beautiful fall-pippins that 
were exhibited last autumn (1828) at my shop in Fleet-street. So w 
that a tree is not *to be despised merely because it is cankered. 
The canker comes very frequently from bruises given to *the tree 
by the careles&iess of gardeners, or by the' friction of limbs one 
against another. *It very frequently comes from the rubbing of 
limbs and branches against* the* stakes ; and this makes it so 
dangerous to plant, great trees for an orchard. However, I have 
seen apple-trees that were old and cankered when I was a boy, 
and that continue to bear well unto this day. It is a thing to be 
guarded against, and to be got rid of if possible : tit is sometimes 
fatal, but by no means generally so, 

290. COTTON-BLIGHT. — This € disease makes its appear- 
ance like Jlittle bunches of cotton-wool stuck upon the joints or 
along the shoots of apple-trees, which leave, after they are rubbed 
off, little round pimples or luirfps ; and it does the same with 
regards* the roots that it does to the limbs and the shoots. 
Under this white stuff, tl^re are innumerable insects, which, when 
squeezed by the finger, are of the colour of blood. It is a very 
nasty thing, very pernicious to apple-trees ; and it also comes on 
the joints of vines. There is no cure but rubbing the stuffroff 
mechanically as fast as it appears, and washing the place well 
wkli something strong, such as tobacco jfcice. The potato, 
wHich some people look upon as so nutritious, very nearly poisons 
the w^ter in which it is boiled ; |nd*an Irish gentleman oncebtokl 
me that tfmfc'water would cure the cotton-blight. Rubbing the 
part with mercurial ointment will c certainly do it ; but then you 
must get at the jreot as well as at the limbs and the branches : if 
y<5u take up a young trpe that has the cotton-blight, cut the 
knobs off from thg roots, cleanse tke tree perfectly well and rf*- 
* plant it, and it is very likely the disease will not retu^p. ' If it 
once get* complete possession 0 i a large tree, th*^ tree will soon 
become useless. But, as this pelt sprees itself in tbe ground rounft 
about the frees, and thqre fcCems to nfstle durfeg the winter, 1 1 %- 
commtnd good cultivation pf /fye grounn under apple-trfes, if only 
to disturb apef confountf'the oppratjons of this destroy^. Moving'* 
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deeply, and two or three times, from the beginning of winter to 
the middle of April, will give it an uneasy life at least, and the 
possibility of stopping its ravages is worth the attempt. 

291. MILDEW, which the Fiench call WHITE BLIGHT, 
seizes the spring shoots of peach and'necUlrine trees, makes them 
white as if dusted over with meal or lime, and fixes itself in spots 
on the fruit. I have Jieard of, and have *seen tried, tobacco 
smoke, \ime water, and several other things as remedies, all of 
’which I have seen iifvariably to fail. Alt you t«in do is to cut 

off the shoots and leaves that have it and to suffer others to come 
out. This blight sometimes comes upon apple-trees. 

292. LICE. — Prodigious quantities of thqse come upon the 
points of the shoots of peaches, nectarines, and cherries, which 
cause them to curl up and become black ; and, after this, gene- 
rally, the branches sutler greatly : the only remedy is to cut these 
points off as soon as you perceive them beginning to curl. \ou 
may also wash the trees, qr fumigate with tobacco. 

293. GUM. — All stone fruit ; cherries, plums, peaches, nec- 

tarines, and apricots, are liable to the gum, which sometimes pro- 
ceeds from injudicious pruning, and sometimes from the tree 
having but a poor root. It very frequently comes after th'^utting 
out of a luxuriant branch, especially i^ that branch be cut off 
near to the trunk and in the spring or summer, which it never 
ought to be if it $an be avoided. A tree will sometimes gum, 
amheease to gum afterwards ; and, though i^ gum, it will bear*. 
If it continue to gum, and the gum appear in several parts of it 
at the same time, anfl» attack •the tree severely, it will soon cejise 
to produce wood fit for bearing,* and the sooner it is cut dciwiT 
and thrown away the better. • * # 

294. PEACH-BUG. — This is a thing between*^ and bug : 
it is of a gjeen colour, and # clings along upqn tl^e wood of the 
peach-trelis, and of nectarines, of course. T^ese are destroyed 
very quickly by fumigating the trees with strong tobacco-smuke, 
oj washing them with waten in whjph tobacco has been steeped. 
It is rat%r diflfcult to fumigate against a wait ; but,’ at any rate,, 
the wood can b* well-washed* with tobac£o-w r ater. Thase insects, 
However, musW be destro^d by bne means or another ; or they 
wrtll spoil the crop hr the year, and spoil the tree too. ^ 

295. AJACGOT. — T&ere ii a faggot whicl> comes in» apple- 
-trees and p^ar-trees, but particularly the^ormer, jflst befole the 
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tree opens its blossoms. You will see the young leaves that have 
come out curl up longwise. If you open those curls, you will 
find, enveloped in a very small web, a little maggot that you 
can hardly dearly discern with the naked eye. From this, its 
birth-placb, it creeps srway into the cups of the blossoms, and 
there feeds upon the germ of the fruit ; and becomes a visible 
maggot a full third of an inch long, having a black head and a 
greeuish body. When the blossoms are not abundant, &r?d some- 
times even whin they are, this wretched thftig feeds upon the roots 
or germs of the buds, as well as upon tJhe blossoms. ft enters 
down into the heart of the bud which has just bursted out into 
little Jeaves, and you will see those leaves die in the month of 
April, just as you will see cabbagc-plafits or lettuce-plants die 
when attacked by the grub or the wire-worm. Of a row of 
lettuce-plants, you are surprised to see one lopping its leaves 
down flat upon the ground, and the rest standing bolt upright ; 
but, if you take it up, you will find that a grub-worm or wire- 
worm has eaten out the heart of its root. Just in like manner 
does this maggot destroy the buds of apple-trees ; and, as in the 
case of a row of lettuce-plants, -It, like the grub or wire-worm, 
will, ifcjft alone, go from bud to bud, from one end of a branch 
to the other. , The killing of the buds by these maggots is one 
great cause of the canker in apple-trees : they make a wound 
which descends down to the very wood : I have, in numerous in- 
stances, watched the progress of the wound, and have seen it turn 
to complete aud destructive canker. As to prevention, in this 
case, I am not certain of the source of thenfiaggot ; but I think 
it } roceeds from eggs deposited upon the bark during the previous 
summer, and clinging there until ^htr spring. What I have done 
is to wasfij&Hjthe limbs s*nd stout brandies of the trees well in the 
month of ft^ircfi, with a hard-brush, soap, and tobacco juice ; 
and certain it is jhat my tiees have not been inlestecfr by these 
maggots since. If you find them at work upon a dree, watch the 
flagging of the buds ; cut the flagging buds out with a sharp pep- 
kniie : you will find a maggot ifi the heart, andcwill^ $f course, 
put an enj to its spoliatibns. This is another reastn why espaliers 
are better than standards this" work, is easily performed upon 
an espalier : “fmt, bn a standard, impossible Sometimes y6u 
see tic petals of the bios jo ms, curl up ; and there yop find the^ 
maggot. i t is better lake v one, blossom out of tfye bunch at 
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once ; for, if the maggot remain, it will destroy the whole. We 
very often see whole bunches of blossoms, leaves and all, shrivel 
up suddenly : the maggot has done this, and is gone before you 
perceived the mischief. The whole of standard-trees arc fre- 
quently nearly stripped in this way : •people call ifrblighfr; but, in 
general, appear to know nothing of the cause. 

2[)6. BIRDS. — The way to keep birds from fruit; and, indeed, 
from e^rything else, is to shoot them, or frighten them away, or 
•cover over effectually .with flets the object ^vhich # they covet. I 
have spoken occasionally of the care to be ta^en in this respect ; 
but, in all cases, where birds are verj fond of the tiling you have, 
you must keep them away or give up the cultivation of the thing ; 
for it is time and labour thrown away to raise* things and then let 
them be destroyed in this manner. There is^oue season w hen to de- 
fend yourself ij very difficult ; I mean the spring, when the birds 
attack the buds . There are certain buds which the sparrows will 
destroy, just when they are sending out their fruit : but the great 
enemies of buds are the bidfinches, the chaffinches, mid, above all, 
the greenfinches, which assail the buds of plums of all sorts in a 
most furious manner. They ar$ hard driven for food at this time 
of the year ; and they will acrutally strip whole branches. It is, 
however, contended, by some persons, that, after all, tliey do no 
harm ; for that there are insects in the # bud which they eat ; and 
that it is not the herbage that they want, but the animal, seeing 
tliHi birds live upon grain, and pulse, and insects, an<> not upon 
green things. This is by no means true : they do live upon greeg 
things, or at least thereat theip, as we see fowls eating grass, during 
a great part of every day. 1 believe that these little birds eatjthg 
buds, and are not at all lookipg after insects. TJie w ild pigeons 
in America live, for about a mdlith, entirely upon ike budS of the 
sugar maple, and are killed by hundreds of thousan3s, fly persons* 
w'ho erre^t btiagh-houses, and* remain in a maple w*ood with guns 
and powder and shot^ for that purpose. If we t)pen the cravj^of 
one of these kittle birds, w^ find in' it green stuff of various 
descriptions, anjl, generally, more or less of gr#s$, and therefore it is 
a little too*muqJi to believe that^ in taking Jiw%y our buds, they* 
•nerely relieve us from the insects* that would, in time, eat us up. 
To keep birds fron^buds iS # a difficult jmitier. Yd\* cannot net all 
your trees ; tlor can you tire with shot alnong $mr titles w ithout 
^doing a gfeater harm than that wlfich \<7K,wish to |w#\cnt. . Birds- 



are exceedingly cunning in their generation ; but, luckily for us 
gardeners, they do not know how to- distinguish between the 
report of a gun loaded with powder and shot, and one that is only 
loaded with powder. Very frequent firing with powder will alarm 
them so that they will quit the spot, or, at least, be so timid as to 
become comparatively little mischievous ; but there is wdiat, to me, 
is a recent disco\qry in this matter, ai^d which I have hitherto 
practised with complete effect. It has the great recommendation 
of good inventions, perfect simplicity : having a bed of radishes 
or other things th^t you wish to keep birds from coming upon, 
stick a parcel of little pegs about % foot long into the sides of the 
bed, at distances of about three yards apart, and then take a ball 
of course white sewing cotton, tie the end of it to the top of one 
of these little sticks, hud then strain the cotton on to another, 
fatening it round the top of every stick, and goi^g in a zig-zag 
across the bed. What the little picking and scratching devils 
think of these threads I know not, but it keeps them off, and that 
is enough for our purpose. 1 imagine that it inspires them with 
doubt , and as doubt has great influence upon all the human race, 
why should it not have the same .♦upon these timid and watchful 
creatures ? ( 

297 . MICE. — Very troublesome creatures. They commit their 
depredations by night, and must be well looked after. Brick 
traps are the best things ; for as to poisoning them, you may 
poison at the same time your cat or your dog. Great vigilance, 
however, is required to keep down mice ; but it ought to be 
resolutely done. ^ 

, RATS. — If the garden be near to a house or outbuildings, 

and especially n#ar to a farm-yard, where dogs and ferrets are^ot 
pretty constant in motjon, the tats will be large sharers in the 
finest of the fruit that the garden produces. On the whlls, in the 
melon-bed, even iii the strawberry beds, they will i tkketaway the 
prime of the dessert. They do but taste, indeed^ of each* but 
then they are guests that dne does ppt like to eat with. Here is 
absolutely no remedy ^other than dogs and ferrets. ^ I have seen* a 
wall of grapes pretty nearly cleaned by rats, some^ farm buildings 
being at the bapkside of the walk: these nasty things must, there- 1 
fore, be destroyed by one or anther. . 

299 v MOLES, — T h^ie canno^get fiito a garden with a wall 
' round it. If they com^ through vr under the hedge, and make v 
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their workings visible, they ought to be caught without delay ; 
for, if suffered to get to a head, they do a great deal of mischief, 
besides the ugliuess which they produce. 

300. ANTS. — A very pretty subject for poets, but a mos^ dis- 
mal one for gardeners ; for it is one of the most % misChievous of 
all things, and most difficult of all to guard against or to destroy. 
It is mischievous in many* ways, and all the sort* of ants are equally 
mischieAeais. Those which have their nests in little hillocks on 
‘the ground ; that is to say, the small ant, is the aort which most 
frequently display their mischievous industry i* the gardens. I 
once had a melon-bed that underwent a regular attack from the 
community of horse-ants , as the country people call them; that 
. is, the largest ant that \ve know anything of. I know nothing 
but fire or boiling water, or squeezing to cieath, that will destroy 
ants ; and if y<tu pour boiling water on their nests in the grass, 
you destroy the grass ; set fire to a nest of the great ants, and you 
burn up the hedge or the # trees, or whatever else is in the neigh- 
bourhood. As to squeezing them to death, they an* amongst the 
twigs and roots of your trees and plants ; they are in the blossoms, 
and creeping all about the fruit ;»so that, to destroy them in this 
way, you must destroy that ako which you wish to protect against 
their depredations. Ants injure everything that they touch ; but 
they are particularly mischievous with regard to wall-trees : where 
they attack successively bud, blossom, leaf, and fruit. There is 
no <nethod of keeping them from the wall. They may be kepi 
from mounting espaliers by putting tar round the stem of the tree; 
and round the stake#*that the* limbs are tied to ; but theie is no 
keeping them from the wall, unless by killing them. Mr. Forsyth* 
recommended to make the ground very smooth near the bottom of 
the tree that they attacked; then to nu&e smooth* ho]es with a 
sharp-pointed stake or iron bar^ down into whicji, a^ lie says, they * 
will go ; slnd tflen he recommends to pour water f into these holes, 
and drown theip. Monsieur de Comble recommends the laying 
o^sheep’s trotters or cow-heeis with the skin on, near thu^ttacked 
tree, rfnc^ whep these be well, covered with* ants; to plunge^ 
them into a bucket of water, drown the ants, \h?n put tjje sheep’s 
flutters near tfye tree again to wait for another cargo. By these 
mfeans something may be doae, to be*sute ; 'but, tile true way is 
to find out^th? nest from ^thich {fiey # come* for they are fc^eme’y 
Scrupulous in this respect ; it *is*only ohe tribe thaft makes its * 
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attack upon one and the same object. If you look attentively, 
you will liud that, in the morning, very early, they all come in the 
same direction, and that they go in exactly the same way back 
at ni^ht. Trace them to their fortress ; and, when it is quite 
night, treaf them to a 'bucket of water that is as nearly upon the 
boil as possible. You kill the whole tribe. When my melon- 
beds were attacked by the horse-ants, i set to work to discover 
whence they came. 1 traced them along a brick wall. «5?hen out 
of the garden between the door-frame and 4 the wall. Then along 
at the bottom of tke edge of the wall on the side of a lawn ; then, 
after having made an angle vlong the w'all, going, as I thought, 
over it into a meadow on the other side. Kvery corner of hedge 
and ditch of that meadow was examined to discover the nest, 
but in vain. Looking back to the spot where I thought they 
went over the wall, we discovered that they turned^along the top 
ot the wall, and went under the roof of a summer-house that was 
ceiled below : having lifted up a tile* there we saw bushels of 
ants with little sticks and straws, the result of years of their de- 
testable industry. A copper of water was made to boil against the 
evening. It was taken to the sptft in a boiling state as nearly as 
possible everything was prepared for the purpose, and by mid- 
night, scarcely a handful pf them w ere left alive ; and my melon- 
bed, which 1 was actually upon the point of giving up as lost, was 
suffered to proceed unmolested. The greatest care, therefore, 
ought to lie taken, ^specially if grass ground be near the garden, 
to hunt out ants’ nests, and to destroy them. 

301 . SPIDER. — I do not know* that Uncommon spider does 
nuj harm to the gardener, and I know that it frequently does good 
by killing the flies ; but there is^ a f red spider which is very rhis- 
ehievous vjfifes, especially when under glass. If attended to, 
* however, they, arq, easily destroyed,, and the destruction of them 
should not be nqglected. Plentifully washing of*the Vrees with 
wptcr is the great remedy^, and, in hot-houses, syringes are made 
use of fer this purpose. ♦ t 

, 302. CATERPILLAR. — Very few more mischievous creatures 

than this r ; nfest the gardens. Iu thfe first place,* it is a most de- 
structive enemy of fruit-trees 5 apples, pears, plums, quinces, 
medlars, and ‘gooseberries/ but particularly apples and plums aie 
I iterally flayed alive by\his n$.sty*insectt Hundreds of, trees to, 
’’gethef are, 6afly in the month pf'June, very frequently* completely 
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stripped of every leaf by the caterpillars. Of their progenitors I 
know little ; but that they appear in the winter^ when the leaf 
has fallen, as a little crusty shell-like ring fastened tightly round 
the twigs of the tree, and generally upon apple-trees. This crust 
is not more than half an inch longhand it is pr^ckejl all over in 
regular rows of holes, looking something like a piece of an 
old thimble twisted round the twig. In the spring a swarm of 
little caterpillars issues from this crust, and wtnks its way all over 
the tree f and, to an ordinary observer, they make their first ap- 
pearance in a web formed into the shape of a ba<f or sort of wal- 
let attached to the branches of trees. And this bag is a small 
thing at first; but it grows lilrgo^ and larger as the caterpillars 
within it increase in size. If you open one of •these bags, a goodly 
tribe glads your sight ; and, if you leav§ the bag till the cater- 
pillars grow too big for it and open it themselves, they sally forth 
in every direction, and strip the tree of its leaves. Prevention is 
not* however, in this case, very difficult. If they come on espa- 
liers, you pick the bag off as soon as you perceive it, and crush it 
under your foot. If they come on standard-trees, you, must take 
a ladder ; but a better way is to load a gun with powder, and to 
blow the bags from the trees. If once they escape from the bag 
and go on their travels, yob have no remedy. If you- shake the 
tree and bring part of them to the gipund, they crawl up again. 
Lime has no effect upon them ; and your only hope is that your 
other enemies, the sparrows, will lend their assistance # in deliver- 
ing you from these ; and I do verily believe that, were it not for 
the sparrows, and other birds, these insects would make ifne.xt to 
impossible to cultivate gardehs in England. They have no slugs 
and snails in America ; but caterpillars they have, and they S(fln6- 
titfles strip an orchard of eve*ry *me of its leaves. * There aje cater- 
pillars which infest the cabbages and* the Swedish furnip, and 
some other herbaceous plante. These manifestly proceed from 
the butterfly ; but, unfortunately, they do not *i^ke their appear- 
ance in little* pockets or bags ^ but you make the first disc(f*ery c 
^>f th»e honour of the visit tITat they ^re paying you fTT^TTi reiving" 
their gflhwing! upon the edging* of the leaver yf the plants. Lei 
them alone fof a little while, $id they* will go from Cabbage to 
cabbage until*there is not a bit of legif le/t injbe whole patch. 
They leave «you the sk^eton pf a tabljpge, taking $way all the 
flesh, aiiut leaving all the boifes^*thtt x is to s£v, the staik of the 
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cabbage and the ribs of the leaves. These are most mischievous 
things ; they aq^ wholly insensible to the powers of lime : in heat 
they delight; wet will not injure them ; frost is their only de- 
stroyer ; and many a time have I prayed for winter in order to see 
an end of jhe jaterpillars. t In order to mitigate the mischief, 
and, indeed, in a great measure to put a stop to it, look narrowly 
among your plants of the cabbage kind about the middle of the 
summer. If you sde the butterflies busy/ expect their followers in 
due time. Watch thp plants : as soon as you see one Attacked, 
take it entirely up, shake the caterpillars from it upon the ground, 
put them to death with your foot, and carty the plant away to the 
pigs. 'Tis very rarely that till whole or any considerable part of 
a piec£ of cabbage.* is attacked at once ; qnd therefore you may, 
in some measure, guard against the mischiefs of this pernicious 
insect, of which there are several sorts, some green, some brown, 
some smooth, some hairy, and all equally mischievous. 

303. SNAILS. — From the curious construction of the snail 
it is known to 4 every body in town as well as country. It is very 
mischievous, and especially amongst fruit trees, where it annoys 
the fruit, as well as the leaf, but particularly the fruit. It is a 
great enemy of the apricot and the plum, both of which it will eat 
whether in the green or in the ripe state. It is very mischievous 
amongst the plants in the gi.rden in general; but its size and its 
habits and manners make it not difficult to destroy. Its places 
of harbour fire behind the trunks or big limbs df wall-trees, in a 
garden, or, round the butts of the trees that form the hedge of tfce 
outside of the garden. Snails lie in such places all the winter 
long, and never stir till they are warmed into life in the spring. 
Mafiy persons have kept snails for a year or more nailed up in a 
box, and have found them just as* lively afterwards as if they had 
never fasted at all. Iif winter time, in dry and frosty weather, 
snails should bo routed out from all their fastnesses, ajid destroyed. 
This is the most f effectual way of guarding against their cteporeda* 
Ports’; for, when the leavqs coiqe out, they have Shelter, they 
are exceedingly cunning in , availing f themselves of that shelter * 
but though you finally discover and kill them, they ^|>oil ydur fruit 

first. < . . ‘ . * 

304. SLUG .^7 This, is a fnail without ft shell, and/like the snail* 
likes neither.sun nor frosty Some $lug& ^re black, others whitish, 
fibers yeiiow. t The great bjaok sivgjind the yellow slug live chiefly ^ 
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upon worms, and do not touch plants of any kind. . The mis- 
chievous thing is the little slug that hides itself j^the ground or 
under grass or leaves, and that comes out in the night, or in the 
rain, and eats the garden plants of almost every desciiption # more 
or less, and sometimes pretty nearly clears a field qf wlyaf. Slugs 
cannot live under the shining sun, nor can they move about much 
'except when the ground is wet or moist from dew or lain ; then 
it is that they come forth* and make up for lo5t time. They are 
. propagated amongst weeds and grass, and #ny thing that affords 
constant shade and tranquillity. A garden constantly clean is, 
therefore, the most effectual prevention ; but*f they come, they 
must absolutely be killed, or you jsiflst give up your crop. The 
way to kill them is this,: take hot lhne> in a powdered state, put 
it into a coarsish bag ; and after night-fall or before sun-rise, in 
the dew, or on the moist ground, go over their haunts, shake the 
bag and let the tine powder fall upon the ground : some little par- 
ticle will fall upon every slug that is abroad ; and every slug that 
is touched with the lime will die. If rain come it \ ill destroy the 
power of the lime, and then it will be necessary, perhaps, for you 
to repeat the remedy several different times. 

305. ROOK-WORM.— Tfiis is an underground enemy ; a 
miuer and sapper. It is a short worm or long maggot, as big 
round as a thick goose-quill, body \Wiite, and head partly red 
and partly black. It is a fact, I suppose, that the mav-bug, or 
chaffer, comes fr<Jm this worm. The Trench call it tl u^rer hmme- 
ton y which corroborates that opinion. It ^attacks the roots of 
plants, and will eveij attack the roots of trees, aiid will no\v-and- 
then destroy some young treek. It will clear a patch of cabbages 
in a very short time. It is under-ground, and therefore not to 
be guarded against ; but a garden may very soon be riddel of it. 
First, kil^ every one that you meet with in digging next, the # 
moment fom^ee a plant begin to flag, dig it up ai*d take up the 
worm* If the worm be on its travels, you arefcyre that it is gone 
towards the tiext ‘ adjoining plant, tg the right or to the left/ 
Pursue it both ways with th£ spade, ^nd ten taone^ WFyou over- 
take it.* A litfle perseverance i it this way wijl^oon clear a gardei* 
*of the rook-worms ; but as to oul fields, their crops woifld be abso- 
lutely devoured, in many cases ; or, rajher,. the plants would he 
destroyed, \*cre it not fey fhe .rooks^ wlych are amongst the most 
* useful of*he animals in this cdhutfy ;• a^id realty it is to0»liard tq 
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grudge them a little of the corn lien they have so largely con- 
tributed tow bringing the whole of it to perfection. 

396. BLA(^ GRUB. — It should be called the brown grub, for 
it is not black. In its workings, it is half way between a rook- 
worm alfd a caterpillar. It lies snugly under the ground near the 
roots of the plant in tfie day-time, and comes up at night, eats 
the plant off at the stem, or eats out its heart. This is a most 
perverse as well as a most pernicious thing ; it is not content, like 
the caterpillar, the snail, or the slug^to feed upon the leaves ; but , 
it must needs bite out the heart, or just cut off the plant at the 
bottom. Lime has no power over it : nothing will keep it oft*: 
no means but taking it by tL? hand : in a garden this may be 
done,’ by examining a little about the ground just round the stem 
of every plant; for as .soon as it has destroyed one plant, it gets " 
ready for another for the next night’s work. In a garden, this 
thing may be destroyed, or kept down ; but, in a field, it is impos- 
sible, and many a field has had its crop almost totally destroyed 
by this grub. « 

307. WIRE- WORM, — This is a little yellow worm, which, at 
full growth, is about an inch long ; and it is called wire-worm be- 
cause it is very tough and difficult to pinch asunder. It is bred in 
grass-laud, and in old tufts of grass in arable land. A piece of 
land, digged or ploughed up from a meadow, or grass-field, will, 
for a year or two, be full of these worms, which carry off who e 
fields of wljeat sometimes. In gardens they ar6 very destructive. 
They attack tender-looted plants, make a hole on one side of the 
tap-root, and work their way upwards till they come to the heart. 
When they have done that, they go to another plant, and so on. 
Yoh perceive when they are at work, by the plant dropping its 
leaves ;*and the only remedy is to mlch the plants narrowly, and, 
as soon as •you* perceive tiie tips of the leaves beginning , to flag, to 
take it up, and, destroy the worms.* They are pagicuiprly fond 
of lettuces that Jb«ve been transplanted ; and I have had whole 
► owk of lettuces destroyed JL>y the$e worms, in spite S>f every pre- 
caution*/ * ' ( 

« 308. WOOD-IyV)USE. — It is* a little grey-colo*iiredv bisect of 
a fiat shapj, and about twice as' Jong as it is broad. When you 
touch it, or whep it sees itself in danger* it forms it&lf into a ball t 
and very mj^ch resembles^ D\itch phe&s^ and is, by thp, children 
in the csmitry, called th e^c&eebt-Vob. Its name of wood-louse 
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conies from its habit of living and breeding in r^en wood, and 
under boards or slabs that are lying upon the ^>und ; but it 
also haunts very much the cracks in bricks, and the holes in the 
joints of walls. It feeds upon buds and blossoms, and also lipon 
the fruit itself. When it gets into hot-beds, it hiSes Wind the 
edge of the frame, and does a great deal of mischief to* the plants, 
especially when they are young. Cabbage-leaves or lettuce-leaves 
laid in a Sut-bed or against the edge of the Uvall, will invite them 
to take shelter as a place of retreat for the 3ay, aU the dilapida- 
tions being committed in, the night. You lifuthe leaves in the 
day-time and kill them ; and,«furtjier, as to walls, the great 
remedy is to keep all the joints vrell pointed, and to fill up any 
cracks that there may be*in the bricks. 

309 . EAR-WIG. — This is a most pernicious insect, which 
feeds on flower* and on fruit, and which, if it congregated like 
the ant, would actually destroy every thing of this soit. Its 
favourite flowers are thos§ of the carnation kind. To protect 
very curious plants against them, the florists put their stages on 
legs, and surround each leg with a circle of water contained in a 
dish which is so constructed as* to admit the leg through the 
middle of it, seeing that the eai-wig is no swimmer. * Others make 
little things of paper like extinguishers, and put jdiem on the 
tops of the sticks to which the carnation-stalks are tied. The 
ear-wigs commit tjieir depredations in the night, and they find 
extinguishers most delightful retreats frqpi the angry eye of 
man and from the burning rays of the sun. Take off the. extin-' 
guishers, however, inVhe morning, give them a rap over a basin 
of water, and the enjoyments of the ear-wigs are put an end t<* at 
onc& They are very nasty thin|s in fruit of the stone kind, and 
particularly the apricot. They make a \*ay in thfc # foot-stalk of 
the fruit, ret # to the stone and Jive there day and njght ; so that, 
when you *open a fine apricot, you frequently £nd its fine juice 
half-poisoned toy three or four of these nasty insects. As soon, 
therefore, as the wall-fruit begins to. change its colwynf^lhe tree - * 
should* he jvell* furnished with extinguishers* i^ade of cartridge-, 
jraper, and able* to resist a Shower. BV great attention in this 
way you destroy them all before th # e fruit be ripe plough for them 
to* enter. Bijt one* great protection 'against all the^ creeping 
things is Jo stir the ground viry # frequently al#ng tnejEbot of 
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the wall. That is their great place of resort ; and frequent 
stirring and miking the ground very fine, disturbs the peace of 
their numerous families, gives them trouble, makes them uneasy, 
and finally harasses them to death. 

310. W'ASFS. — These kre enemies of another sort, and, in 
some years, most troublesome they are. They fix upon the finest 
fruit, and, in some .seasons, long before if be ripe. They will eat 
a green-gage plum to a shell ; and, while they spoil yourjfcuit, they 
w ill not scruple to sting you if you come *o interrupt their enjoy- 
ment. The first thing to do is to destroy all the wasps’ nests 
that you caii find anywhere in tfie neighbourhood. These nests 
are generally in banks. Discover the nest in the day-time, 
open it with a spade at night, and pour in boiling water. There 
is a little bird, called the red-start, that destroys the wasps ; but 
boys are their great enemies ; and about sixpence # nest will keep 
any neighbourhood pretty clear of wasps. But, the great remedy 
is to kill them when they come to the tree, aud that is done in 
this way : yoii fill a pretty large phial half full of beer mixed with 
brown sugar ; the wasps, attracted by this, go down into the phial 
and never come out again. Tho phials must be emptied every 
day, if anything like full, and put np again with fresh sugar and 
beer. A string is tied round the neck of the phial, which is thus 
fastened round some part of the tree. There must, however, be a 
considerable number of these phials attached t(j every tree. 

• 311. FLIES. — Great flies, like the flesh-flies, feed upon all 
•the softer fruits ; and even upon apples and pears. They are 
destroyed or kept down precisely in the nvlnwer directed for the 
rwqsps. Some persons, in order to preserve fine pears, cover them 
over with bunting, a piece of which they tie completely overreach 
pear : this is^ti \ery troublesome, but a very effectual, method. 
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CHAPTER VH. 

The formation of Shrubberies ancf Flqjtver (i order# ; and (he 
Propagation and Cultivation of the several sorts of Shrubs 
and Flowers . 


312. On this part of jny subject it is not agreeable to my plan 
to be very minute, except as to # the several kinds of shrubs and 
flowers, the lists of which 1 shall flfake as complete as I can : it is 
not for the use of florists that I pretend to write ; but for the use 
of persons who have the means of formhig pretty gardens, and 
who have a tas$e for making use of these means : a taste which, 
I am sorry to say, has been declining in England for a great 
many years. 


SHR<J BBERIES. 

313. As to the form of shrubberies, or pleasure grounds, that 
in^st greatly depend upon adventitious circumstances* so vaiious 
that particular directions must be inapplicable in nine cases out 
of ten. There are %gme things, however, w hich are general to all 
situations, and, w r ith respect to these, I shall offer my opinion. 
Sh,rubberries should be so planted, if they be of any cousiderSbffi 
depth, as for the tallest trees t<f be at the back, and the lowest in 
fiout ; if #ue could have one’s will, one \fou\d go, sloyv degrees^ 
from a d/aif*Kalmia to a Ctftalpa or a Hors(\cln»uut. Such a 
slope, however, woukl require the depth of a mfy; and, therefore, 
that is out of* the question. But some attention may tie fraid' 
anywhere to the placing in ^proper velative^ j^sitiqiTSFffSScT trees 
which are* likely to combing w£ll w ith one «a%)ther in the most 
•dreary part of the year ; so as to*frave cheerful colour# as long as 
possible. Fo?thiy>urpoae, no shrubbery should^te w ithout ever- 
greens, such«as the smalfer kind of firs, jrce box and J§mel ; and 
!a little observation will in one rihtutmt teach *tl^ # plaffter what 
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colours tlie leaves of our deciduous tiees become at that season, 
and also which are the trees that retain their leaves the longest. 
He will find that, in situations very much sheltered, some will 
carry c their leaves till very late indeed, and that others, be they 
where the}^ma{, will soon lo v ose them. The poplars, the ash, and 
the elm, will retain their leaves well throughout the autumn if the 
situation be sheltered and the weather tolerably dry, and these die 
a very bright yellow . The oak, the beech, and the sycamore, die 
red , but the oal: and "beech retain their leaves longest, the latter 
of these two, indeed, when young, retains them all the winter, but 
they become browm before thf spring. The lime, the birch, the 
horserchesnut, tun? a dingy brown and fall soon, but particularly 
the last, which becomes an unsightly tree £arly in September. If 
the shrubbery be of narrow' space, the best way is to have no very 
tall shrubs at all, and to be content with an outside border of 
lilacs or laurels. The walks, to be beautiful and convenient, 
should be of gravel of a deep yellow, w,eh-siflcd and laid dowm in 
the substantial manner directed for the walks of the kitchen- 
garden. Such walks cannot be kept in neat order without box 
edgings ; and every thing relating 4 to box aud to edgings has been 
said in Chapter II., relative to the walks of the kitchen -garden. 

314 . Gravel walks are f not to be kept in neat order without 
being broken up once a year ; and that once ought to be about 
the middle of the month of May. They are ^broken up w r ith a 
pick-axe, newly rakfd over, and rolled with a stone roller imme- 
diately, after the raking, and not the whole w 7 alk at once; but a 
bit at a time, so that the top be ncrt; dry wSen the roller comes 
upcrn it : for, if it be, it will not bind. So nice a matter is this, 
that, if a part tfe prepared for rolling, and if the hands be called 
off to dinner* before it«be rolled, mats are laid on to shade it ' 
from the sun, unjil their return (o work. This if a\ matter of 
> the greatest niceljp : a very good eye is required *in tnose who 
it rake previous to the rolling, and the rollers must have a very ' 
sieauy* ki*T^, or there wi\l ( ,be unevenness in the walk, whicfc, 
,when properly la3 , *is certainly one of the most beautiful objects 
in the wodd. if proper care hale been takesi nn laying the 
foundation of ^he walk, few or no w^ds*will cone even on its 
edges ; but, if they shoglcJ; *they muftt^be eAdicatej! as soon is 
they appear. Some l|a<es t wiV t fafi even in summer, anj| the wall^ 
’must Ce swept* with a so$ broojjn once in the week, at ( least. 
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315. But grass is another great ornament, and, perhaps, if 
kept in neat order, the greatest of all. If grass be about to be 
laid down, the ground should be well prepared : if too poor to 
keep the grass fresh through a hot summer, it should be ^nade 
richer, and always deeply moved. Vhe 'next thfng fs to keep 
the ground, whether on the sides of terraces,* on a slope, or on a 
level, perfectly smooth and even on the surface. To sow grass is 
not the way to have fine grass plats ; but to cut the turf from a 
common or from sonfe very ancient and cfosely -pressed pasture 
where the herbage is finew From our finest Dciwns, or from spots 
in our Commons, the turf is generally taken ; mid, short grass, as 
the gardeners call it, is seen in peffection, I believe, nowhere but 
in England. The old DlIke of Orleans, showing Sir Frederick 
Eden his gardens at Chantilly, coming to a grass-plat, said, 
Here is something that you will like, at any rate ; and then 
he told him that the turf of w hich the plat was formed 
was actually imported fjom England, and cut upon Epsom 
Down. The grass, cut with a turfing-iron made for the purpose, 
is rolled up, just like a piece of cloth, green-sward inwards, 
the strips are cut by a line : aftid cut into pieces of from tw o 
to four feet long. These , me laid down in the fall of the year 
on the place where they are to grow : t^iey are place;! and pressed 
up very closely together, being well beaten down with the back of 
the- spade as the workman proceeds ; and when the whole is laid, 
a iWler of iron or of stone, of sufficient weight, is passed over the 
plat. During the next winter, care must be taken to roll again 
when the ground is Jh a dry state, after every frost. In the moiph 
of .April, it will be necessary to be£in to mow ; for the grass wilV 
grow very well. Grass- plats*arg the greatest beailties of pleasure 
grounds if well managed ; but, unless you* be resoled not to spare 
the nece^?ary^ expense for th^ purpose; if you tjpnk that you 
cannot have the perseverance to prevent your pljt from becoming 

a sort of half meadow at certain times, the best way is no* to 

• § 

attempt the thing at all. Daring the month of MayfjgfrtWWlfllST 
be mow%d,onc£ a week. From* the first oi^jEiie,’to the middle 
^of July, and especially if the* weather be wet, tw ice aweek may 
be necessary; jor, one too>ying ancl one swarding or poling, and 
sweeping, yhe nAwer gafl operate otiTyjn.the dew : he must be 
**t his \YG$k by day-light, and life g*ass,mis| be swejDt up before it 
be dry. ^ Ifris the general practice V> mow every Saturday morning, 
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and to pole or sward the grass in the middle of the week, to 
knock or cut off the heads of the daisies, and to take away the 
castings of the worms, which are very troublesome in the greater 
part 6t grass-plats. Where the thing is well done, the worm- 
casts are hibbfcd off by a pole or rod the evening before the 
mowing is performed, otherwise they interrupt the progress of the 
scythe and take o f ff its edge. A good short-grass mower is a 
really able-workman ; and, if the plat have a good bottom, he 
will leave it v^y nekrly as smooth and as* even as the piece of 
green cloth which icovers the table on which I am waiting: it is 
quite surprising how close a scythe will go if in a hand that 
knows how to whet it and use it. If, however, you do not resolve 
to have the thing done in this manner, it 1 is much better not to 
attempt it at all. The decay of gardening in England in this 
respect is quite surprising. * 

316. It is very much the fashion to have clumps of shrubs, or 
independent shrubs, upon grass-plats : r people must follow their 
own taste ; bift, in my opinion, nothing is so beautiful as a clear 
carpet of green, surrounded with suitable shrubs and flowers, sepa- 
rated from it by walks of beautiful gravel. The hedges of grass, 
whether against walks or against shrubberries, are sure to grow out, 
and ought, theiefoie, to bfkept in by trimming or pairing off very 
frequently ; for the whole ought to hi; as smooth as a piece of 
cloth. If thistles or dandelions, or even daisies, come amongst 
(he grass, the mowjng of them oft* is not enough, for each tfill 
makis a circle round the crown of its rot.;, and will overpower the 
glass. This, howevei, is easily cured nv cutting these roots off 
deeply with a knife, and pit ling them up. This done during two 
summers successively, w ill destroy the dandelions and the thistle's ; 
and, as to the Musics, which leave a shallow root, they may easily 
be kept down^ if not extirpated. r t \ 

.‘*17. In the f^il ot the year, all shrubberies (in*tlie month (.1 
.November) should be digged completely with a forW: all suckers 
en away, all (fe|yl wood 'taken out : all leaves carried 
off or digged ' i liquid better carried off than digged ,inc; for if 
digged in* they make thd ground lidllow, and hatbour slugs and 
other vermin, /{"he ground should bjs nfade smooth, therefore^, 
when it is digged : all litres and rabbits l^ept o6t, for ( they are very 
mischievous in slmibberiAs, .bathing during the winter in$ny of thev 
Trees of the rrfoU valuable lui id. , Dqriug the summer, there should 
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be two or three hoeings to prevent weeds from growing, ami a 
nice raking once a week to take up any leaves that may have 
fallen ; for no trees or flowers will be seen to advantage unless 
they stand upon a spot that is in neat order. Shrubs should not 
be too much crowded, by any mean! ; it, cramps# them in their 
growth, makes their shoots feeble, makes their bloom imperfect, 
and they hide one another : a shrubbery should not be a mass of 
indistinguishable parts : but an assemblage of objects each clearly 
distinguished from the pother.* The distribution should be such 
as to ensure bloom in every season that bloom ^an be had ; and, 
through shade is in some cases desirable, flowering shrubs to be 
beautiful must not be shaded, exce^fin instances so few as not to 
warrant the supposition »that there is ever to4& a departure "from 
the general rule. • 

318. If ther$ be water, every eye tells you that it ought to be 
bordered by grass ; or, if of larger dimensions, by trees the 
boughs of which touch its very edge : bare ground and water do 
not suit at all. It M as formerly the fashion to have a sort of canal 
with broad grass-walks on the sides, and with the water coming 
up to within a few inches o£ the closely-shaven grass ; and 
certainly few things were , more beautiful than these. Sir 
William Temple had one of his own constructing in his garden, 
at Moon Park. On the outsides of th£ grass-walks* were bordeis 
of beautiful flow r ers. 1 have stood for hours to look at this canal, 
foi\the good-natured manners of those days had led the# proprietor 
to make an opening in ike outer wall hi ordei* that his neighbour 
might enjoy the siglftas well # as himself; 1 have steod lor hours, 
when a little boy, looking at this object ; I have travelled *far 
singe, and have sum a great ^leal ; but 1 have lievfr seen any tiling 
of the gardi mug kind so beautiffll in the whole course of nty life. 

31Q. Tie pi ,ent iaste is on the side # of inegutouity.: straight 
walks, straight pieces of water* straight rows o^ trAis, seem all to 
be out of fashion but, it is also true that nAwliiess, that really 
flue shrubberies and flower-gardens, lieve gone out^f^flishioiy^ 
tTie Sctm^ time. # People, however, nVflst follpvktlieir tAvn tastes in 
these respects ;*and it is useless to reconimeixlliis or that mannef 
•of laying oat | piece <jf ground*. • I proceed, therefoft, to speak 
df the propagraon#nd ml^agement of# slirabs, ib\the first place ; 
# and shall th?n give a lis#of the several rubs, ^mentioning undei 

• each name any thing worthy oi* pirticidar attention* 
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320. Shrubs are propagated in just the same way that fruit- 
trees are, by cuttings, by slips, by layers, by grafting and budding 
in some instances, and, 'in every instance, they may be propagated 
by seed, and that, too, without the same inconvenience that occurs* 
in the case of fruitr-trees ; because 1 kn&w no instance of, a shrub 
the seed of which will not bear a IJower like that of the parent, 
tree, though I un not sure that this is the case in every instance. 
As often as they dm be raised from seed*, that is the best, though 
in some instances tlje slowest^ ay. Cuttings and layers, and the 
other. methods of grafting and budding, do not produce a plant so 
vigorous and so healthy as if raised from seed ; and, though a 
great number of shrubs are propagated from suckers, these suckers 
have all the disadvantages which were mentioned \vhen speaking 
of the propagation of fruit-trees. They send out suckers again, 
and, in a few j^ears, if left alone, fill the whole ground with them. 
This is very conspicuous in the case of the lilac, which is always 
raised from suckers, but which may easily be raised from seed. I 
now proceed to give a list of the shrubs in alphabetical order, 
with a short description attached to dach. 


,LIST OF SHRUBS. 

321. ACACIA, the ROSE. — Latin, Mobthialfispida. Ashrub 
fro*n North America, where it grows to fifteen or twenty feet high 
and, in June, and sometimes again^nJuly and August, blows a rt>se- 
coloured pea-blossom fic^\ er hanging like bunches of grapes. The 
leaves are larger and more rounded f than those of the common aca- 
cia, or locust, but Otherwise are just like them. # The branchesare co- 
vered with little prickles, when of the first and second year : aiter- 
off, but this^quality kas given the species its name 
of hispida , which ^aekns hairy. • It is not altogetHfer elegfint in its 
foim, but f he beauty of *its young blanches, its luxuriant leaves^ 
and, above all y jts delicate and abundant lowers, *make it one of 
the most desirable and esteemed shruBte ^ither* for ttys shrubbery, 
bolder, yr ‘parterre ; audfcthp fypilrfy of procuring and fMiltivating* 



it is an additional recommendation. Grafton the common acacia, 
in just the same manner that you graft apples or pears (see par. 210. 
tor tongue-grafting), and, if you make any difference at all, graft 
nearer to the ground than is there recommended ; and draw the 
earth up with a hoe about the cl a^ that you vtrap* round the 
grafted plant, and this will keep up a moistness that renders the 
operation more surely successful. The plants will flower the first 
year, but, unless they are in a very sheltered situation, they should 
have stakes driven in alongside of them, tfnd should be tied to 
these, for they are exceedingly brittle, and wpuld be blown to 
pieces by one high wind, without this precaution. The flowers 
come on the same year’s wood, therefore keep your plants short- 
ened every year, if you wish them to flower* fow down ; But, if 
you have them on lawns, or buried at all in the shrubbery, let 
them have thejjr way, only now-and-then cutting out dead wood 
or broken limbs. It is perfectly hardy, and any soil almost suits 
it, though, like most other things, it flourishes most in the finest 
soil. — The Smooth-tree Acacia. — l .at. Mimosa J ulibrissin, is 
a green-house shrub. It is not ranked by the botanists with the 
pieceding plant, but I put thgn together as acacias, meaning to 
have done with that genus cf plants when I have finished this 
paiagraph. This plant is a native of the Levant, wheie it be- 
comes a tree of thirty feet high, blow? a rose-coloured flower in 
August. It is propagated either by sowing the seeds, or by laying ; 
ai^d, in cultivation, it requires a fresh and rather light mould ; 
and, if put in the open ground, should be vdly carefully protected 
from frosts and colj winds.— Sponge-trek Ac ait a. — Lat. Mi - 
mosa farneriana , is also a green-house plant, but is rather^Iess 
hardy than the pieceding. ^t comes from Saint Domingo, where it 
grows to about fifteen feet higlf. Its wood is whjj.e and htnd, and 
its branches thorny ; its leaves are small, and Shut *up at the 
decline tlte suu, as do thofe of several of Jie Acacias, and in 
August it blows a slnall head of yellow and sw4at-scented flowers.* 
Propagated in the same mantfcr as the last. — Pseudo- Acacia 
see to just. # 

322. AIjUAQIS D, common chvarf. L&tjlmygllalusriana. Ahanfy 
tree, originally from Russia, gfowing about three feet high, and 
Wowing a pirik flower in Inarch and April.* Propagated by sow- 
ing in a ifhrsery, or w*iere they are to^stfiy ; but the best sorts 
are obtained by grafting either *on *tta coninioi* almond, or 
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the plum tree. Silver-leaved Almond. — Lat. A. aryentea , 

is a taller sort, from the Levant, growing eight or ten feet 
high, blowing rose-coloured flowers in April, and having leaves 
covered on both sides with a kind of down, of a silver colour. — 
Double ©ware Almqnd.— Lat. A. pumila , is a third sort, a 
smaller tree than the last, but with remarkable double flowers of 
a pale rose colour^, appearing in May and often again in Sep- 
tember. All these trees are cultivated in the same simple man- 
ner. They are^hardy*, and very handsome when in flower, though 
there not bearing Jeaves and flowers at the same time is a re- 
markable illustration of how muph flowers borrow effect from 
foliage. Propagate by graftingS, n the bitter almond, or on plum- 
stocks, and give any situation and almost any soil. Cut out dead 
wood when it occurs, dud that will be all the pruning necessary 
to these plants. , 

323. ALL-SPICK, Carolina . — Lat. Calycanthus Floridus. A 
hardy and exceedingly odoriferous shrub of Carolina, eight feet 

high, and blowu a ruddy brown flower from May to August. 

Fruitful Calycanthus. — Lat. C. fertilis . A hardy shrub of 
North America, three or four feet high, and blow r s a reddish brown 
flower from May to August. Both sorts propagated by layers ; 
but, as they take root with difficulty, it is best not to remove them 
until the third year. It lik*es a deep and fresh soil, or, still better, 
heath-mould ; and should not be quite exposed to the sun. If 
propagated* from seed, it should have artificial heat to bring it up, 
otherwise it lies two years in the ground. 

324. ALTHEA FRIJTEX. — Lat 0 H ibiscvts Syriacus. Abeau- 
fyl jhrub. A native of Syria, -the Levant, and North America, 
and of which there are four varieties, the red , the purple , tfie 
white, dnd the striped. It is a hardy late plant, coming into 
leaf late in' June, and blowing throughout August and Stotember, 
The flower coineaon the young wood as well as oil the present 
yearns wood ; and its form is very much that df.the Ijolyhock. It 
- v --- u,< ^tt r e{g ht or ten feet* high * generally, in America, and wity 
grow quite as higlf here. Cidefd, there is one cow bqfpre the 
door of the farm-notise at the Duke of Devonshire’s estate at 
Chiswick that is full twelve feet 'high, and that lj)ow8 regularly 1 
every year. It- ripens'its se^ here in afi ordinarily good summer,* 
and, though* generally propagated ^rom buttings or layers, is fer 1 
finer when propagated from t&e seed, which comes up r the first 
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year, and will do well even when sown in the open ground. The 
young plants make a late shoot in the fall of the year, w'hich, if 
frosts come early, will be pinched by them, but you can cut down 
below' this in the next spring, and your plant is but the filter for 
it. It is not very difficult to please as to soil. 

325. ANDROMEDA, the Marsh . — Lat. Andromeda poly- 
folia. A heath about ono foot high, which blipvs a rose-coloured 
flow'er in May. It grows well in any soil, but prefers shade, and 
earth w'hich is light, nourishing, and easy to penetraje. Piopagated 
either by suckers or by dividing the roots, and does very well after 
transplanting, for which February or March is a better time than 
the autumn. When raised from Seeds, sow in pots under glass ; 
use a peat soil and covbr the seeds very lightly o\ er ; and put 
them in fresh pots when they are an inch or two high, placing 
them at such distances from each other as shall suffer them to 
grow strong. 

326. ANTHYLL1S tie silveiy, or Jupiter s heard. — Lat. An - 
thyllis harba Jovis. A shrub of Provence and the’island o^Cor- 

• sica, which grows four or five feet high, and blows a pale yellow 
flower in April and May. Prdpagated by layers, cuttings, suck- 
ers, or seed sowed under a 0 frame. Likes rich earth, and is a 
green-house plant. 

327. APPLE, the double- flowered. — See Pykus. 

328. ARBlJTyS, or Strawberry-tree.' — Lat. A . unedo. A large 

ev&green shrub, and a native of Ireland, vjhich blofos in Sep- 
tember and October. The flower is of a yellowish whitp, or 
red. It bears a fruifrvery mitch resembling the strawberry. Pio- 
pagated by layers made in Februafy, or the beginning of Ma^h.; 
als& by seed sown, immediately § after it is ripe, in* pots of lightish 
earth, which should be exposed to the # south-east till the seed 
comes up^ JVhen the p’ants^je four or live inches^higli, they are* 
planted in small pots^ and put into a house during the winter till 
they are strong enough to put in the open earth.* It is peculiarly x 
suited to lawns and shrubberies, where it makes mi w w w y 

and grows Jo thfc height of ten or fifteen feet.-*— 4 AisDkachne An- 
butus is anoth<?r species, frtfm the Levant. * It has larger flowers 
of a deep red, £ut it is»not so ha/dy, and, if planted in the open 
ground, mus^be sedbred against frosty ' 

• 329. AZALEA, the tDkite-Jfowgred.—fl „at. A, riscodh^A pretty 
and hardy fhrub from North America,, about three* teet hi^h, 
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blowing a white flower in June and July. Red-flowered . — 

Lat. A. nudiflora , is a hardy shrub, also from North America, 

about three feet high, and blows in May and June. Yellow - 

flowdred. — Lat. A. pontica. A hardy shrub, found near the Black 
Sea. It h abbut three feet high, and blows in May. Propa- 
gated by layers or by suckers, which should not be moved until, 
they have taken roqt well. They like bkick heath mould ; but do 
well in any garden soil. These are all very ornamental shrubs ; 
they have none, of them much leaf, but the white has the most. 
The flower comesrat the ends of the branches, and resembles, in 
form, that of the common honey-suckle. Cut out dead wood, 
and that is all the pruning you need do. 

330. BARBERRY. — Lat. Rerberis vulgaris . A thorny, indi- 
genous shrub, which bears a great abundance of small oblong 
red berries, and it is for these, either for pickling*, or as an orna- 
ment, that the tree is planted in our gardens and shrubberies. It 
nevertheless serves to make good hedges and requires no pruning, 
and i| contented with any soil. Propagated by sowing the seeds, 
or by layers (which ought to remain two seasons before they are 
cut off fiom the mother plant) c ft by suckers. There is another 
sort, the Chinese, Lat. Sinensis. ' 

331. BLAJ)DER-SE]VNA. — Lat. Colutea Arbor escens. A 
shrub of the soutli of Prance, Italy, and the Levant, which grows 
ten or twelve feet high. It blows a yellow /lower during the 
whole summer, and, bears the flower and the fruit at the sdme 
time* Propagated by layers, or by sowing the seed in rich and 
rather shady borders, or in an old het-bed, vthere they must stay 
tlU.be following spring, when* they may be put in a nursery till 
the autumn, or‘ planted, at once, where they are meant to aJay. 

Likes chalky ^tfil.- Bladder-Senna Oriental . — Lat. C. ori - 

entalis . A hydy shrub from the Levant, about six fe$t h^h, blows 
a yellowish red flower in June and July. — —Bladder Senna, 
scarlet-flowered. — Lat." C. f nit escens. A hardy shrub, originally 
rrm a^pm iuf > ''bout four feet high, and blows in July. These tww 
latter are propagat/ d *in the same<way as the first, %nd .ar* equally 
hardy, andr like the same ‘soil. \ * 

332. BLAD pER-N UT, flve-leave^-lLat. Staghylea pinnata. 
A hardy shrub', common in England, Ib^ut fifteen <jr twenty feet 
high, and Slows awvhite flr>w,er iq April, May, and June.-yc — Blad^ 
deh-Nut, thrke-lcaved.— Lat. S. tpfolia. A hardy flhrub from 
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Virginia, not so high as the pieceding one, and blows a while 
flower in May and June. Propagated by suckers planted in the 
autumn. Any soil or situation suits these. 

333. BRAMBLE, flowering* — Lat. Rubus odor atm. AJiardy 
shrub, originally from Canada, five of six feet high, and blows, in 
June and August, a pinkish violet-coloured flower. Propagated 
by suckers. It likes a mqist, shaded situation. This plant is also 
called th e flowering Raspberry . 

* 334. BREAD-TREE. — L&t. Melia Azedtnrach d A green-house 
shrub, of Asia, which grows ten or twelve fee£ high, and blows 
a white flower tinted with pprple, in July. Propagated by 
sowing the seed, as soon as ripe/ln the open earth ; but, in a 
place sheltered from the* frost. Orange-tree eaVth suits it best. 

335. BROOM. — See Genista. s • 

336. BUCK|THORN, thecommon. — Lat. Rhamnus Alaternns. 

A hardy shrub from the south of Europe, eight or ten feet high. 
Blows a greenish yellow flower in April and May, and bears a red 
berry. Propagated by seed, grafts, and layers. Not particular 
as to soil, but should be in a sheltered situation. Tlifire are two 
varieties of this plant, the cowgnon , and the jagged-leared , and 
they are very fit for shrubberies. 

337. BOX-TREE. — Lat. Burns semperrireus. There are two 
varieties common to us, the Tree and the Dwarf Box : the 
former will grow in some places as high as tw enty feet ; blow' in 
April a little pafe yellow flower. Propagate bv slip*, cuttings, 
layers, which root quickly. The dvmrf is excellent as an edging, 
and the tree excelled in evergreen shrubberies, whefle it will bear 
being planted in the shade or under the drip of higher trees. * # 
3^8. CANDLE-BERRY.MYRTLE. — Lat. Myricagale . A 
~ hardy shrub, common in the fo?est of Rambouilfet, in France, 
four feet in height, and has a small red blossom, Vhidi appears, 
in May knd**June. Propagated by sowing, o,^ dividing the 
roots. Heatl^ mopM suits it best. — C andlf£i?erry Myrtle, • 
common American . — Lat. M k cetifera • A hardy slirub.of - 

^meric^ four pr five feet high, and blows iiv May.* The fruit is 
small, and ‘covered with a white dust. • PrOpl^ated by suckers* 
•or by seed sowed in pqfs. * • 

.339. CAPElt BUSH.-Vat. Capppjis splno&a. A climber, ori- 
ginally of Pfovenfcfc and fhe environs of (irasse ^fc^Toulon. 

* It grows fliree or four feet high/ and bloVrs white^flm*ers m abuml-* 
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once in May and June. Propagated by seed or by layers, but, as 
it is tender , the sure way to make layers is to cover the stump 
with earth, and then the shoots which come immediately from it 
take loot easily. It is a proper green-house plant. 

340. CAMELLIA.— Lati C. Japonica . A very beautiful ever- 
green green-house shrub, which blows in February and March, 
flowers double, semi-double, and single j and there are the red^ 
red-and-white, pure white, and the blush, with various others that 
have been procured by art. This plant, though strictly speakiug 
a green-house pi apt, may be brought to grow and blow in the 
open ground, if planted under a southern wall, and sheltered in 
the winter by mats or other dKvering. It likes a good rich soil, 
though it is the pfaetice of the great florists to grow it in a mix- 
ture of peat and good 1 garden mould, to which some add a small 
proportion of sand. It is not difficult of propagation either by 
cuttings, layers, or by grafting : if by cuttings, take off, in Au- 
gust, ripened shoots of the preceding year’s growth, to which you 
will let there be three buds. Plant a dozen or so in a pot of six 
or eight inches’ diameter filled with sand or sandy loam. Keep 
the pot under a frame or a hand-glass without bottom heat, and 
shade it from a powerful sun. In the spring, you will find them 
pushing forth ; at least, all such as have struck. Give them water 
plentifully when they are m a growing state, and sprinkle their 
leaves also ; and, in the fall, they will be fit to pot off, when you 
should plant them singly in good-sized pots we£l drained by plac- 
ing potsherds at the bottom. By layers, proceed as is recom- 
mended in Chap. VI., and graft in the manner recommended in 
thkt Chapter also, only it is usual to omit Cutting a tongue in the 
stock and the sciou as there recommended, because it is supposed 
to weaken both more than they dan bear ; but the greater atten- 

, tion is requisite in the tying, so that the barks of the stock and 
tlie scion ma/ no £, in the operatioif of tying, be removed from the 
point where youGiave placed them. I will only repeat that, 
-wh en --growin g, and when in flower, this plant requires to be plen- 
tifully watered ; ayd 4 that tlnS broiling mid-day sup of summer ^t 
‘never likes. < • , ", * € 

341 . C ATALPA. — Lat. Bighonia Catfdpa. This is a shrub op 
tree rising to tlie' height of# thirty or forjy feet ; # and^it is sufficiently 
hardy for almost any pah of the south df England. r Its flowers^ 
•which come ,%q-aiose ok tlie librse chesnut, but not unfil August, , 
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are far more beautiful, and they are pendulous instead of being 
erect. In every thing else, this tree is the reveise of the horse- 
chesnut. Its leaf is very large, of a singularly bright green, which 
it preserves wholly unfaded through the hottest summer#, and 
until the coming of the frost. Catalpas should not b£ planted in* 
the shade. In very cold and wet summers they do not blow in 
England ; they blow, howpver, five times, pernaps, out of six ; and, 
if they never blowed at all, they ought to be cultivated for the 
beauty of the leaf. It, is a tfee of great durability, as w 7 ell in tree 
as in timber. They may be raised from layers but which much 
less trouble from seeds, which c$n, at all times, easily be had from 
America, which come up the fir^t year, and the plant attains a 
considerable height even during the first summer. 

342. CEDAR. — Sec Juniper. • 

343. CHEERY, the BIRD. — Lat. Prunus Padus . A very 
handsome shrub, growing to the height of six or eight feet, and 
blowing in May abundance of white llowers ; these become fruit> 
some red and some black. it is a native of EnglaAd, and is pro- 
pagated either by seeds, suckers, or grafting on the common 

cherry; and it is not nice as»to soil. Double-flow erjnh 

Cherry. — Lat. Cerasus floxe pleno , is another species of cherry. 

It produces a beautiful double flower in April, not so abundant as 
that of the former kind, but much handsomer ; aiid the plant is 
not so tall. Propagation and cultivation the same. — Dwarf 
American Cherry. — Lat. Prunus pumila. From Norfh America. 

A dwarf shrub, not more than three or four feet high, blowing 
small white flowers Vn April* and May upon remarkably slender 
branches. Propagate in the same manner as for the two lgst # ; 
ajw^give any soil or situation* These, according tu their respective 

~sizes, are very desirable in the* shrubbed and oi> the latvn, and 
they are so handsome and so easy of cultivation fliat fio excuse, 
can well be £?und for not having them. ^ * § 

344. CISTJUS, of BOCK-ROSE, the laurtiMeaved.—l .at, C> 
Iqurifolius. A hardy shrub JYofn the* south of Fnjjjce 

Spain* gbout aix feet high, anjl bfows a large white flower in 
June and* July.— — -Gum Cistus. — Lat. C.Ladaniferns . A 

•hardy and very beautify! shrub, about six or eight feet high, and 
Mows in June and July a JJeautiful layge white flower, with violet 
£pots in the Inside. Pro^agat^l cuttyigs fyk^n in th^summer, 
which talre root in about six weeks, if well-ripeW*! •young wtkxHr^ 
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chosen tor the purpose, and put under a hand-glass, and not 

crowded together too much. Cistus, the white- lea red. — Lat. 

C. Albinus. A shrub of the south of Europe : . is three or four 
feet high, and blows a purplish flower in June and July. It will 
Sometimes five ih the open ground, but it is best to keep some plants 
in a house. Propagated by sowing the seed in April, in pots in a 
hot-bed ; and when the young plants have five or six leaves, they 
must be planted, separately, in very small pots, and put in the 
shade, or in a ^ladcd^bed, to strike. 4 Also propagated by cuttings 
put under a common* hand-glass in summer. This family of 
plants, all of which are beautiful, has been divided by the bota- 
nists, a numerous class now going by the name of Helianthemum . 
All of them great’ blowers and extremely handsome. They do 
well in pots, and also on rock-work: in short, nothing is hand- 
somer than a selection of these shrubs. i 

345. CLEMATIS, or VIRGIN’S BOWER.— Lat. Clematis 
viticella. A hardy plant, common epough in gardens : it is a 
climber, and fs suited to bowers and trellis-work, or for other 
conspicuous places. Blows a bluish purple flower in July and 
, August, and is easily propagated by layers, or from the seed, which 
ripens in abundance, or by parting roots. Any soil will suit it. 
See also Hungarian climber. 

346. COBEA, climbing . — Lat. Cobaa Scandevs . A green- 
house climber, originally from Mexico. Its branches will grow 
thirty or fo n rty yards in length, and it blows, in August and Sep- 
tember, a large and exceedingly handsome flower, which is at first 
of a pale yellow, but afterwards violet. Ibis, although a green- 
house plant, as hardy as the passion flower, and, like that plant, 
will run over a great extent of^ wall in one summer, blowing 
abundance of its magnifyent flowers, and ripening seeds in a pod 
of the size of a w alnut ; then, if not very well protected from frost, 
it will die down. ** But it is so easily procured eitheSr from seeds, 
or cuttings, that°no one need be long at a loss, if ,his plant even 

the winter. * In green-houses of small extent H it 
almost prevents ycyir having* anything else, so much roepn will it 
occupy in$ short time ; ‘therefore it is generally seen in the larger 
conservatories, where it makes a great shor for tw/> months. 

347. CORIARlA, orlVIYRTLEvLEAV^D %UMACH.— 
Lat. C. flfyrtifolf ty A l]ardy sjirub from* the south oi Europe, that 
fehiws jn April. '"‘Propagated by suckers, and also by s^ed. 
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348. CURRANT (the golden). — Lat. Ribes aureum. A little 
slirub, very much resembling the black-currant in wood and in 
leaf, but blowing in April a handsome bunch of rich red flowers, 
which hang down in the form of a bunch of red currants. <Juite 
hardy, and increased by layers or cutfings. 

349. CYPRESS-TREE. — Lat. Cupressus Semperr treus . — A 
hardy shrub from the Levant ; grows fifteen or \venty feet high, and 
blows a yellow blossom in May. The wood is hard, and of a red 
colour, with a very sweet scent. 

3.50. CYTISUS, or LAB UR NU M. — JLat. f C. Laburmtm. A 
hardy and handsome tree* originally from the Alps, twenty or thirty 

feet high, and blows a yellow flower in May and June. 

Cytisus, common. — L^t. C. Sessili folios. * A hardy shrub of 
Provence, twelve feet high, blows a yellcftv flower in May and 

June. Hairy Cytisus. — L at. C . hirmtus . A hardy shrub 

of the southern parts of Europe, smaller than the common 
cytisus, and blows a yellow flower in June. All the three sorts 
propagated by sowing the* seeds in pots or in flow<5r-beds, wheie 
they must remain until the follow ing spring, when they must be 
put in a nursery. They grow vvpll almost everywhere, producing 
amazing quantities of blossom and of seed. They require no 
particular management, and are proper for the inner parts of 
shrubberies. As they produce their tiow dls from spurs, which come 
all along the old wood, prune no more than is necessary to neigh- 
bouring trees or other things, and cut out dead wood. • * 

351. DAPHNE ( Cneorurn ). — A handsome^ittle evergreen from 
Switzerland. Blowup prett^ bunch of small purpfe flowers in 
April and May. Is hafdy, and propagated by grafting ; but ijT* 
noLfit for much but the fronts, of borders, or for rock-work. 

-35%. DOGWOOD, or CORNELIAN CHERRY.— Lat. Cor- 
nus Mascula . A hardy shrub from Austria, fifteen or twenty feet 
high, and blcfrvs a yellow flower in February. | Propagated by 
suckers, which are taken and planted early in hhe autumn. - 5 — 
Dogwood, American. — Lat^ (?. Florida. An ggnally 
plsfint from Nor^Ji America, but it tliere sometimes rises to the 
height of folty 0 $ fifty feet. .Grows at the £d£bs of wtmxIs, and 
Mows large white and pjnk flowers at the ends of its branches in 
May and June. ^ Propagate^ from se^s; add but* little known 
in England. % 

• *353. DIERVILLA. — See Honeysuckle. 
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354 . DIOTIS SHRUBBY. — Lat. D. candidmima, AJiardy 
shrub from Siberia, eight or nine inches high, and blows a yellow 
flower in August. Propagated by layers, and cuttings will do 
under*a hand-glass. Likes a stony soil. 

355 . FON TA N ES l plnlh/rea- leaved . — Lat.i^. phillyredides • 
A hardy shrub froirySyria, ten or twelve feet high, and blows a 
white flower in Mav. Good to put against walls, for the purpose 
of hiding them. Propagated by suckers, cuttings, and also by 
seed. Does w<jll in iflmost any soil,' if it be not too moist. 

336. FUCHSl^. — Lat. F. coccinea. A pretty tender shrub, a 
native of Chili, where it grows # to the height of three or four 
feet. Its young branches are delicate, and of a deep scarlet 
colour, as are the fijTs of its leaves ; and,*throughout the summer 
mouths, it blows numerous little pendant flowers, the upper part 
scarlet, and, towards the lower, becoming a bluish violet. The 
young shoots strike freely under a hand-glass, which should fre- 
quently be tilted up a little to give air. A mixture of good loam 
and peat suits 1 them well. The green-house is the proper place 
for this plant, though in the summer it w ill do well turned out 
into the open ground, and wdlLeven live through a moderate 
winter in England, if cut down and, carefully covered with litter ; 
but it is generally potted in the beginning of October, and then, 
having taken root, is placed in its winter quarters. 

35 7. FURZE. — Lat. Ulex . The double furze is a very hand- 
some shrilb, sweet-smelling, an abundant flow&rer and evergreen. 
It should be had in every shrubbery, and it does not disgrace a 
border even/ Flowers in May. Propagated by sowing. 

, *$38. GENISTA, or BROOM. — Lat Genista tinctoria. The 
common yellow broom every one kqpws * and the effect of it ip a 
shrubbery need scarcely be described. There is a white sort, 
Genista alba, which is very handsome. These blow in May ; and 
are propagated jvithout any difficulty from the se^fl. Sow them 
in rows not far fc^art, in the spring, and keep thein cleanly weeded 
Jjiej^qre small. The white,, sort is remarkably handsome 
for a full month in the spring of the year, and should^ by all 
means, form a part of the shrubbery) though it i%rather tod tall to 
be immediately in the front row . f 4 * 

339. GERANIUM. ^Lat. Gcrftyi'tim. # Thl botanists ha*e 
found gevkniun^syn ‘almost all cpuntrifcs, some hei*oaceous, some 
woody, soiik flhtJus-rootecl, and some tuberous-rooted'; but I shall* 
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leave all the rest uninentioned, that 1 may have the more loom to 
speak of the two or three sorts that I deem the most ornamental, 
and, in every way, the best deserving mention in this work. The 
English florists have become celebrated for their collections of a 
vast variety of green-house geranium^, which equal, of surpass, iflfr 
number, that of the auricula, and which certainly does include a 
set of flowers of unrivalled beauty. The plaii^ is, among English 
florists, what the tulip and hyacinth are with tiie Dutch florists : 
they spare no expense^ in erecting propagation- ho uses and con- 
servatories for it, they have shows of it, they giy? a high-sounding 
name to every new variety, and whole works have been published 
laudatory of its beauties. The common scarlet and the iry-leaved 
are the only two sorts that I shall particularize.* The first is well 
known in most gardens. It is a woody pfent, though its wood is 
of a succulent nature, and is not a match for our winters in the 

w 

open air ; it grows to the height of four feet or more in good 
ground in England, and much higher at the Cape of Good Hope or 
in the south of Africa, wdiere it is indigenous. It lias large dow ny 
soft leaves of a beautiful luxuriant green, placed at ‘the end of 
foot-stalks, and it bears its flowers in scarlet bouquets, or bunches, 
at the end of foot-stalks louger than those of the leaves. It will 
spread to a great width when planted out, and in a good warm 
summer. I have had it at Kensingftm full five "feet over, and 
covered with blossoms from the middle of J une to the middle of 
October. It is ssfid to like a light rich mould best. Rich mould 
it does like, but I never found it do otherwise than well in the 
deepest and stiffest garden m^uld that I have occupied, and I have 
occupied some of the # stiftest that, I ever saw in my life. In'its 
native country it likes sand, because it has nothing else ; but I look 
upon it that a geranium in Atrican sand under gn English svn, 
w r ould become a very poor thing indeed. * Gravel ^Tiits it ill, as do, 
also the extr&nes of chalk or clay, but a good deotlf of mould over 
a bed of either of these latter, with well ifAed manuie ^and* 
good tillage, will make a very* flue geranium, and will, hevp 
it # in • blossom, four months of th4 year. , As it is infallibly 
killed by 1iard # frost, unless, most cautiously Covered over witli 
litter and mats, the ^ T ay to perpetuate it that I generally fol- 
low is this : hi July take^s^ome cuttings of young wood that is 
ripening, an<f put them ih separate pots oT ni\e mouWf observing 
to have joints below the *e£rth*aiid on^*;ho*e it. ^.Tken* 
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plunge tlie pots up to their rims in a hot-bed of moderate heat. 
Shade them with mats, but do not give air for a day or two, and 
then give a little water and air, but let the water have stood in the 
watering- pot exposed to the snn for three or four hours before you 
'give it. When* you find tliey have struck and are growing well, 
i e-pot them and place them in the open air, but in a shady situ- 
ation, w ith hoops <^er them that you may lay mats on. Put some 
siftings of cinders on the ground before you place the pots on it, 
and this will keep ouf worms. In tills plqce, let them recover the 
re-potting, which jhey will soon do, and then they are nice, fresh, 
and conve.iient-sized plants for the green-house, where they will 
blow in the winter, and in the following May will be your supply 
for the open grouifdr Another way of propagating is by seed, of 
which you may generally gather abundance in July, and, if sowed 
duectly in good earth and in large pots plunged ii\ a hot-bed, will 
come up diicctly, and, being potted out singly, in three weeks from 
the time of coining out, and again carefully managed (though not 
forced), will be line strong plants by the end of autumn, and 
handsomer in form than those raised from cuttings. Put them 
into the green-house in September, or earlier if the weather be 
cold, and observe that you cannot gi\e too much air , nor keep the 
place too free from damp ; want of air and dampness being the 
two main destroyers of these plants. If their leaves turn yellow 
be sure thal there is not air enough ; and, if their joints become 
mouldy, ldbk to dampness as the cause. Prune c off dead branches, 
and /always keep the plant bushv, for otherwise it becomes a 

long horny thing, with a small heyd and £lvv flowers. The 

iijjr leaved geranium is a pretty little trailing plant, with thin 
branches of a biowuish green hue, apd little smooth rather flesjiy 
leaves of a dank green with a broad rim of black near the outsidtT 
edge, and of the shape of an ivy-leaf* It blows clusters of 
pinkish flowed throughout the summer months ; *?s tender, but 
dot;s well in the* kreen-house, or in any parlour wyidow of good 
Pt^nagate it by' cuttings qs you do the last-mentioned ; 
and train it up a little ladder, getting wider and trader ag it gets 
high ; prijne oul/ddad branches. A mixture of ^getable manure 
and good mould suits it well. ' ' # v 

3t)0. GORDON'IA.-^-.Jyat. Gord^ia Pybe&efens. To whidi 
IUikth -Y**’/ the di/>co\eier of it, £ave ftie name of" Frankliniq. 
'This # .is a ltattv^bf the southern* States of America. c Its floweis ♦ 
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art; magnificent, and it grows to a height of from ten to twenty 
feet. It is deciduous ; and the seeds of it must be had from 
America ; for tliough it would blow here very well, it would not 
ripen its seed. It has long stood f tlie climate of Pennsylvania, 
where the winters are much more severe tfian they aie ill 
England. 

obi. GEORGIA B AUK, — Eat. PinknryXt Pnbcns. This is a 
singularly beautiful shrub, oBh as to leaf anjl flower ; grows to the 
height of twenty feet but must be tender, because it appears to 
be confined to the southern States of America * 9 It was discos ered 
by M. Miciiaux in .179E who-gave it the najrne of Pinknkya, in 
honour of Mr.PiNKNEY, who had been ambassador to Prance. 

3 02. GUELDER-ROSE. — Eat. Viburnum op ul us. A shrub 
common in most parts of Europe, is ten or twelve feet high, a id 
blows a laige ftmnd white flower like a ball of snow, in May and 
June. Propagated by seed, but most frequently by layers or suckers. 
Not at all particular as tcvsoil. 

SOS. IIARE’S-EAR, shrubby . — Eat. Bupluurum fruticosum. 
A rather tender evergreen shrub of Provence, and other parts oi 
the south of Prance. It grovfs to the height of five or six feet, 
and blows a yellow flower irt July or August. It is very prett), 
and suited to w inter shrubberies ; but* requires to. be placed so 
that it may not push out too much in the summer. Propagated 
by sowing the seqffs in light eaith as soon as they aie jipe, or by 
cuttings uuder a hand-glass. 

3(i4. H ELI ANTH EM U M . — See Cistus. 

3(k>. HONEY-&IJCKLE. — J /at. Lonirara capri folia. , A 
trading shrub of England, France, and other parts of Europe, wfeidi 
^rifws against walls or trees, *at%l blows a reddish flower £oin the 
end of the spring to the middle of sununqf. Any V>d suits it, but 
it does best^xposed to the siyi. Propagated ley Ja vers made at* 
any time of the year, or by cuttings put in in the^iing and autumn.^ 

Honeysuckle, Red-iserried. — Eat. L. otpiyena • A 

climbing shrub, three or foui«feet high, from Svvit;*ftku#d. 4>ibv\s 

a redflo*vej in May. Honeysuckle, tlfe Pyrenean. — Eat* 

L . Pyrenaica. • A climbing # shrpb of the Pyienees, tlwee or four < 
feet high, anc^ blows, *in May, a flower tlu\t is«red on one side. 

Honey^'suckJe, tfc * tr limpet . , L . sempq ' virens . A 

tlitnbing jvergreen shrub from ^ orth, Aintrita.^ Btews fr<>^ 
May l\ll August, a flower vyiicli vs red oi^ the # outsi(K*, 
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yellow in the inside. Propagated by layers and cuttings. Any soil 
suits it. — Honey-suckle, the Tartarian. — Lat. L . Tartarian . 
A shiub, originally from Russia and Tartary, which grows to 
the height of live or six fe^t, and blows in March and April. 
As the seeds Sie oner or two years in coming up, it is best 
to propagate this plajit by layers, which may be planted where 
they are to stay, at/the end of eighteen months. They do not 
like the spring frosts, but hard winte^do <not hurt them. Any 
soil suits them, hut it is advisable to put them in a good situation 
and in a warm sdil. — Honey-suckle, . Yellow-flowered. — Lat. 
Diervilla lutaa. A hardy shi ub* from North America, two or 
three fieet high, and blows a yellow flower in June. Propagated 
by suckers. Any soif or situation agrees wfah it. 

HAWTHORIvf, White. — Lat. Mespilus Oxyacantha . A 
shrub common in many parts of Europe, which iblows a white 
flower in May ; but enough of it has been said in paragraph 32. 
But, besides being a most useful plant for the purpose of 
making hedges, it is also exceedingly ornamental, having foliage, 
flower, and fragrance, to delight our senses early in the month 
of May. Piopagated trom the ••seeds, which ripen plentifully. 
Chillier them in the fall ; keep them all the winter in sand, and 
sow in the spring ; and in two years your plants will be lit to go 
out. There are also the 6r lasionbury thorn and the Cashiobury 
thorn, two exceedingly handsome flowering trees, for they be- 
come trees, in lact, where they are suffered to grow their full size. 

3(i7«. HUN GAR1AN CLIM BEE . — Lat. Clematis in t egri folia . 
Blows abundance of blue flowers frem JuneAo August, and may 
enstfy be made a staudaid shrifb by being tied up to a stake of 
the height that )‘ou wish it to gr<fw.* Hardy and very handsow* 
Piopagate by cftltings oij layers. 

3(i8. IN l)IpO, shrubby bastardy — Lat. Amorpka Jruticosa . A 
rather hardy shyib of Carolina, ten feet high, and blows a 
vidlot coloured flower in June and July. Propagated from seed 
aVRMtbm gs. Any soijl will do for it, but it prefers a ligfct 
?nd gravelly soil^nfl a waun situation. In setere ^winters it 

# ie quires sheltering. " , 1 * 

:>b9. lVY.—rlat. Hedera helix . A hardy climber, common in* 
Europe ; blows a whitish Hower in and petober, an5 

isjuselul i<' cover s ol(j wall^.-r-/^ (hinatiemis, or Irish-jyy, is the 

* s<Vt: boil? are easily prppagatpd by layers or cuttings. 
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370. J ASMIN, common white. — La’t. Jasm ininn officinale. A 
shrub of the coast of Malabar, which grow s ten or twelve feet high, 
ami blows a sweet-scented white flower from July to October. 
Propagated by suckers. Any soil suits it, but it likes a ligjht and 
warm one best. It is generally trained against walls or trellis- 

work, and will there grow to a great height. ^Jasmin, yellow 

Italian. — Lat. J. bundle. A shrub which grows four or five feet 
high, and blows a yellow’ flower from July tokSeptember. Culti- 
vated like the white jastniu^ t 

371. JUNIPER-TREE, or red cedar. — Lafc Juniperus Vir - 
giniana. An evergreen tfee from North AmericSthat blows in May, 
and produces a little blue berry." It grows to forty or fifty feet high, 

and delights in peat soil ; but is not very ujee as to that. 

Phoenician Cedar. — Lat. J . Phwniceq. An evergreen shrub 
from the south of Europe, which blows in April, and produces 
a yellow berry. It grows to about six or eight feet high. 
Juniper, the common. — Lat. J. communis. A shrub common in 
England, and bears a fruit of a blackish blue colour. Propa- 
gated by cuttings and suckers, and also by seed, which conies 
up the second year, and should be sown in garden mould mixed 
with sand. The two foregmng should be propagated in the 
same manner. 

372. KCELREUTERIA, panicled.- — Lat. K.,panicidata. A 

hardy shrub, ten or twelve feet high, originally from China, which 
blows a yellow flower in August. Propagated by seed, and re- 
quires great care for the first two or three # yeais. [t is also ob- 
tained by cuttings planted in February in pots, and put .^pto a 
hot-bed of moderate, heat. * They take root in about a month, 
and should be separated in the autumn. • • 

/ # 373. LABURNUM.— Sec* Cytisus. 

374 r LAUREL, or sweet-hay. — Lat. Imut us nfyilis. Thatcom- 
mon everg!%n which we see n*)W'in all parts of England forming this 
underwood to high shrubberies, arid the fore-£ round of low ones. 
It # is a native*pf Itkly, but is hqrdy enough to stand the winters of 
the southern jjarts of Euglaitd well, # though in theJMoifli, ana par- 
ticularly if on high and exposed ^ituatiouS ; it wifi not outlive, a 
very severe winter. It blows .a small white flower i§ May ; and, 

t asily proplgated fly ^yers. It grows # to 4en or twelve feel 
high, whei* in a sfieltei 4 ?a situation; and, is more* particular as to 
this matter than as to soil. VjmJer the # tafl Scotch firs in Windsor 
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great Park, immediately adjoining that barrenest of all spots, 
Bagshot Heath, there are laurels, of cight-ai id-twenty feet high ! 

1 never saw them anywhere so large as there. Portugal. 

Laurel. — Lat. Prunns Lvsitanica . Another evergreen, and 

common enough in England* It is from Portugal, and blows a 
while flower in June and July, and then produces blackish berries, 
thinly disposed on its flower-stalk. It will grow to twelve or fif- 
teen feet high (and /mich higher when raised from seed), forming 
a round head like an ;tpple-tree, and having a not inconsiderable, • 
though very shott, trunk. Propagated from layers or seed ; the 
seed should be sovtn as soon as ripe in ‘beds. Any soil almost 
will suit it, but it likes a good deejS one best. Laurel, Alex- 
andrian. — liat. Ijtuscus racemosus . An evergreen shrub from 

the south of Europe, wjbich is about two feet high, blows, in June 
and July, a flower of a yellowish colour, and the fruit is a beauti- 
ful red berry. It is propagated by seed, but most commonly by 
separating the roots (which should be strong) in February or 
March. It likes a sandy earth, and Will thrive in a shady situa- 
tion. 

375, LIME-TREE. — Lat. Tilia Eur opera. A hardy tree of 
England, Fiance, Sweden, and other parts of Europe. It would 
grow to a good height, except that it is generally kept short in 
gardens, that .the brancher may grow thicker and form a shade. 
Blows a vellovv flower in May and June. Propagated by cut- 
tings, and sometimes by seed, and likes a soil of cgood depth. 

*37ti. LILAC, common . — Lat. Syr hum vulgaris . A shrub from 
Coujpmtinople, about twelve feet in height, blo\vs, in May, a violet- 
coloured, or white flower. — Lilac* Chinese. — Lat. S . Chinensis . 
A«skrub originally from China. Has a violet-coloured flower. 
Not so Jail as tfie foregoing. — Lilac, Persian . — Lat. S. Per-** 
sica . A shrub* from Persia, about eight feet high, and, in 
May, blows a J*ght purple flower. They aie all to be propagated 
by shoots, suck^, or layers, and they like good deep soil. 
They are very proper for shrubberies, but the first sbrt ip parti- 
cularly to^utaM for the fronts of them 1 ? . 1 

f .377. LOCUST t — Lat. Pseudo-acacia. A timber- tree ot North 
, America, which I mention here cm account of its being one of the * 
most ornamental «rf ojir tall shrubberj trees, bottt owing to it^ 
handsome foliage, and .its 'handsome Stid afmndaoC dusters of 
white flowers. It# is propagated .from seed, which is sometimes 
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ripened in this country. The plants come up the first year, and, 
in the fall of the same year, in'dy be planted out where they are 
tc stand ; though it is certainly better to give them one year in 
the nursery, cutting them down to within a couple or three inches 
ot the ground every time you transplant. Their cydy enemies are 
hares and rabitsj and, if planted out young* in a place where these 
vermin abound, expect not to preserve your locust trees. 

378. LOBLOLLY BAY. — Lat. Gordonia ^Lasijanth us . This is 
an evergreen which rises to the> height of fifty *>r sixt^ 7 feet in Ameii- 
ca, bearing a white flower, in size and shape verj much like that of 
the dwarf or round tulip.* I have never seen one of them in Eng- 
land, and I suppose that it is about as tender as the Magnolia 
Grandiflora, as it comes.from the southern States of America. 

379. MAGNOLIA. — There are seven* sorts of Magnolias, all 
of which come £rom North America. They are called, first, The 
Magnolia Grandiflora, some of which have white and some pur- 
plish flowers. It grows in the southern States of North America 
to the common height ot* our elms. It is rather* too tender for 
exposed situations in England, and is general y placed against a 
house or a high wall facing tlje south. I have, however, seen 
them standard trees, and of ^considerable height. Jts flowers aie 
magnificent, indeed. They are shaped somewhat like the flower 
of the tulip, and burst open like tfle tulip. The petals are 
from three to four inches long, and the flower sometimes, 
when quite open, # forms a circumference approaching *0 a foot. 
From the centre of the petals there arises \i flower-poi^ some- 
what in the shape a piucvapple, which opens \>hen the* seed 
ts nearly ripe, and th£ seeds coige out from the sides of A is 
>eed-pod and hang suspended from it by % little sort of 
scfiiig. This magnolia is an f evergreen, and hqs long* large, 
lud beautiful leaves. All magnolias nfay be raised .from the , 
seed ; but thSt seed must be ^brought from the country of w hich 
be tree is a native. The seed comes up th<# Kirst year in the* 
mtural ground, but the seedlings must be carefully protected 
luring the wirier for a year or tw'tj, — Secqnd, J^fagimia tripe - 
\ella , whicB th^ Americans fall wnbrei\p-ti*ee* This tree \S 
lardy, and will grow aj a standard in any tolerable situation in * 
Bngland. Th^ lea^ps of ^Jiis tree am sonle of the largest and 
Ijnest in the^world. I Save some now, bach- of whipk is about 
wenty-on£ inches long, and niue inches *ide in tli^mid(fle. * 
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flower is white and lias three petals, each of very great length 
and breadth. This tree loses its* leaves in the fall. — Third, Mag- 
nolia acuminata . This is another variety. It is hardy, and will 
very well endure the climate of England. — Fourth, Magnolia cor- 
data . This h^s rather a rodnd leaf, and has a yellow' blossom. 
It is about as tender as' the Magnolia Grandiflonr. — Fifth, Mag- 
nolia auricnlata . — Sixth, Magnolia macrophylla . Both varieties ' 
of the great magnolia, or magnolia grandiflora, and both about as 
tender as that. — Seventh, Magnolia glaiica , or small Magnolia. • 
This is perfectly % hardy, grows in Canada, and in all parts of the 
United States of America, and is a shrub, take it altogether, ex- 
celling every other. ' It is called the glauca on account of the 
bluish colour on the. under side of its leaves, which are of a bright 
gieen on the upper side, and have the solidity and characteristics 
of the laurel, though the trdfe is deciduous. It rises to the height 
of ten or twelve feet ; bears a flower of the shape of the dwarf or 
round tulip. It is about the size also of the flower of the dwarf 
tulip, opens by slow degiees, and emits an odour the most de- 
lightful that can be conceived ; far exceeding that of the rose ; 
in strength equal to that of the jonquil or the tuberose, and far 
more delightful. In the country where this tree growls, a clump 
of them scents a w hole wood. The tree continues to bear flowers 
for a long while, two mdnths at the least; for the flowers suc- 
ceed each other, some being mere buds, while the petals of others 
are dropping. This tree will grow in almost &ny ground : as it 
is genec-lly found n&ir swamps in America, I thought that it re- 
quired' a low situation in England, t until l f *saw upon a sand-hill 
pa lly covered with heath, in # a garden which belonged to Sir 
f Ikrdeut Tayjlor near St. Ann’s Hill, one of these magnolias in 
as vigorous a state and as full blobm as I ever saw one in Americlr. 
.This shrub, like the grdlt magnolia, is raised from layers in Eng- 
land ; but if iCwcre raised from seed, as it very easil/taight be, the 
, plants would be/bnyond all measure finer thau they generally are. # 
None of the other magnolias are* nearly so odoriferous as this > all 
but this Vie sbinewhat tendqr : this* might be in^very shrubbery 
f m England with die greatest ease ; x and I canno^ help expressing 
my hope Yhat it may one day Become as common as the lilac.— t 
M. Purpurea is from Qhina. A veijy han<^om$ shrub, blowing 
a pale purple flower earty i^'Apiil.. It k hardy, and <*$ propagated 
flayers 4 . 
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380. M EZEREON. — Lat. Daphne Mezeream. A shrub of 
the most mountainous parts of Krtuice, three feet high, and blows 
a ’ <>se- coloured, or w hite, flower, at the end of the winter. Propa- 
gated by cuttings, or by seed sown in open earth, in drills or 
otherwise, but covered two inches thi&k. It likes £ light soil, and 
a rather shady situation. A very nice plant for the front part 
of shrubberies. 

381. MYRTLE, common. Lat. — Myrtus communis. A shrub 
* originally from Asia, Africa, Italy, and the sotith of France. Blows 

a white flower during the summer, and the fjuit ripens in the 
autumn. It will grow five or six feet high in pots or against 
walls, but if not well protected will not outlive the winter ; and 
it requires a good aspact to make it blossom*. It likes a'good 
loamy soil, and I have had it blossom abundantly in such, and in 
a south-western aspect, in Hampshi^. Propagate it by cuttings 
of young wood placed under a hand-glass, or by layers. 

382. OLKAS T Kit, narrow-leaved . — Lat. E It e eg mis angusti - 
folia . A hardy tree of Provence, about thirty feet Ifigh, and bears 
a yellow blossom in June and July. Its foliage produces an 
agreeable effect in parks and large gardens, for whi< h only it is 
proper. Propagated by layers or by cuttings, but the cuttings 
require sheltering in the winter. Any soil suits it, but it likes 
best a light, sandy, and rather warm, sod. 

383. OLIVE-TREE. — Lat. Olea Eurojxpa . A green-house 
shrub from the south of Europe. Blows a white fragrant* flow r er in 
May. Propagated by parting the roots, by suckers, and byWittiugs. 
They are often grafted on the| common privet. * 

384. OLEANDER, or Rose-bay . Lat. Nerium Grandiflorltm. 
A, beautiful evei green greeji-hou.se shrub, from the south of 
(Europe. Grows six or eight feet high, and froyi July*to Sep- 
tember, blows large double pinjt flowers 5f the moSt agreeable and, 
most delicate\ppearance. It requires a good, but rAher light, soil, 
water and hqpt when putting forth its flowed) but little watei* 

no damp at other timqp, 5s these cause a mouldy to come 
round it# joint® It is a handsoipe plant in, form, <uuf should be 
shifted into fresh pots every two or three ye&rs. Propagate ft 
*by cuttings of the youpg and just-ripened wood, planted under a 
Rand-glass, and wit!* a liRte heat uqcjor, or by layers which root 
freely. It is one of the\ery handsomest* of green-hbfise shrubs 
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Common Red- — Lat. N. Oleander — is another species, not 

so tender, and not by any means* so handsome. It will grow and 
blow in the open ground, but must be covered carefully in the 
winter. Propagation the same as for the former. 

385. OHA\(t E-TREE.— L at. Citrus . A green-house ever- 
gieen shrub of the East Indies and south of Europe, w hich grow s 
til teen feet high, and blows a white fragrant flower in June and 
July. Propagated by sowing in March or April in pots put in a 
bed of moderate heaf, or, more easily, by, procuring from Italy or* 
Eiance roots already grafted and pretty strong. These plants 
require a rich mould, and should be manured with rotten dung. 
In the north of France, they are generally kept in large square 
boxes* of three or ‘four feet diameter, and these boxes being on 
wheels, they are easily fnoved in and out of the conservatory. The 
sides of the boxes are so instructed as to open Jike doors, anti 
thus, every year, one side is opened and looked at, and the loots 
are pruned, or fresh mould introduced, as the cultivator thinks fit. 

88b. PAENY, the Tree. — Lat. Paeoma Montan. A very hand- 
some plants grow ing three or four feet high. Should be in the front 
pait of the shrubbery, or, if possible, on the edge of grass, wheie 
all the kind look handsomest. Blqw r s fine large rose-coloured 
flowers in April and May. Likes a rich soil, is hardy, and is not 
very difficult t6 propagate by layers, or by cuttings of well-ripened 
last year’s wood. 

387. PAP AW. — Lat. A 7i on a triloba — is a native of Canada, and, 

therefoKy hardy. It "bears a beautiful pin pie flower in the month 
of July, and cises to the height of \wenty on* thirty feet. Being 
hardy, it would be certainly worth the trouble of obtaining the 
seeds from America. t ( 

388. PERIWINKLE, Za/v/c.—Lat, Vinca major . A har<?y 

trailing plant iYom the Eolith of Europe, grows two feet high, 
blowing a pretty blue flower during the whole of*the summer. 
Propagated by sinkers which come in abundance; Jikes any soil, 
and a shady situation. * r # * 

:!89. l’b’Mll-G R4. N AT 1[. — Lat. Punica gramtum. #4 shrub 
belonging to Italy,* Spaii>, and the south of Fiance. About twelve 
' or fifteen ft?et high, and blows in* July and* September a beautiful * 
red flower. Propagated «by suckers Qnd lasers, and cuttings,® 
which root ^asilv. Thefe are two sorts ^hich have white flowers* 
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one double, the other single. Requite the gicen-house in Eng- 
land, and a little heat too, to make them blow strongly, (food 
loamy soil. 

390. PASSION-FLOWER. — Lat. Passijiora ccvrulev. A 

climbing plant, originally from SoutB America ; is^abottt forty feet 
high, and, from July till October, blows a flower, the exterior of 
which is a pale green, and the interior a tine purple. Its branches 
will extend over a large surface of wall in one ‘summer, and, if not 
well looked to and nailed up, will get iutfc great confusion and 
become rather ugly than otherwise. “It may be # trained up pilhns, 
over bowers, or it may be let in at parlour windows. It is, as far 
as its branches go, tender, but will live throughout the winter if 
matted over with care, and, if not matted* will often only die 
down to the root, and spring up again at the approach of summer. 
Propagate by ^triking cuttings in the* autumn under a hand-glass 
or on a gentle heat. Mixture of garden mould and peat suits the 
passion-flower well ; but it is not very nice as to soil. — P. Alutu. 
The winged passion-flower is a beautiful g teen-house climbei, 
throwing out rich bunches of red flowers fiom the month of April 
to September. B 

391. PISTACHIO-TREE. — Lat. Pistae/tia yera. A tiee 
from Syria, twenty or thirty feet high, and Mows in April and May. 

Turpentine-tree. — Lat. P. terebinth ns. *A hardy shrub 

from Barbary, where it attains the height of an elm. Blows 

in April and MSy. Mastic k-tree. — Lat. P. Imtivm. A 

green-house shrub from the south of Eurojfb, where it gene- 
rally about ten or tyvelve fe^t high, and blows in April. ' These 
all bear berries. Propagated by sped, sown in pots and put kit o 
a Ijot-bed in the spring. Layers can also be majle of them, but 
{hey are never so strong. Th?y require a waim, situation, and, 
in the winter the roots should be covered^with littefr. 

392. PRtVET, common.— \j&i t Ligustrumvnlfrare. A hardy 
shrub, common in England ; six or eight feetdi^gh, and blows a» 
jj^tty odoriferous white flower in June and July. Piopagated by 
cutting^ layer% and seed. Does welj in any £oil or situation. It is 
generally used Jor low hedges in gardens and* pleasure-grounds, 
where it is suitable ; and, whert ‘white and red roses Sre planted 
%dth it, makes^s pi^tty a ^jpnee as can be c<3ncen e \\ . 

# 393. PSORALEA,^i^wmo«^. — LUtj P. hitipminosa. A 
green-hodtee shrub of the south t)f France, aboi^% three fr*$ -i* 
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height, and Mows a blue flower during the whole of the summer. 
It will sow itself when in a strong earth, and likes a warm but 
airy situation. 

of )j. PYRUS SPECTABILIS — Double-flowering apple, is 
a beautiful climb. It is a dduble-blossoming apple, indeed, which 
every one can imagine the beauties of ; but it is not so common in 
shrubberies as it ought to be. Propagated by grafting upon the ' 
common crab, or rtpon common apple-stocks. Blows in April 
and May, and is hardy. « 

31)5. R EST-H^ARROW, the purple-flowered shrubby . — Lat. 
Ononis fruticosa. A shrub of the Dauphine mountains, and fit 
for bordeis of spring shrubs. It grows two or three feet high, and 
blows' a red flower from June to October. Propagated by sowing 
the seeds in beds of ligltf earth, but the plants must be put in pots, 
and sheltered from the frost for two years, when they will be 
strong enough to stay in the open earth. Layers will root too. 

396. RHODODENDRON. This is the Latin, and the only 
English name *of one of the handsomest shrubs that we have any 
knowledge of. Its native lands are cold ones, the Alps, Siberia, and 
North America. It stands our cljmate, therefore, very well ; but 
it is fondest of a peaty soil, and therefore should have some such 
mixed with whatever other garden soil it is planted in. It will 
grow and blow without tlfis humouring, to be sure, but not so 
well by any means as with it. The flower of this plant appears 
in June, aud lasts throughout the month : it is« not fragrant, but 
its size^ ..shades of \Hriety, and bold structure, make up for this. 
The plant is evergreen, grows freely^, aud to^he height of many 
feet, in soils that it likes. There are some Mow in the grounds of 
tfie f Rustic Cottage in Kew ? Gardens that are about sixteen feet 
high. It glow's in a very straggling form, however, and is V 
meie shrub. it is propagated bv layers, by seed, or by cut- 
tings ; but moet easily by the tw o former. The sefid should be 
.sown early in thjf spring in broad-mouthed pots and in a sandy 
soil/ very thiuly covered, and placed in a frame, upon a geytle 
heat, ancKcaffifuIly shaded. * Very little water should be •given 
before and after tjie c p1auts come ug ; and when ^they'have been 
up about H»ix weeks they should be very carefully potted out< 
singly, and again' placed ip a gentle Jjeat,* sljpdedl and sparingly 
watered. jPuttings from veVy young w<5#d w ill thrive if put under 
# hand-glas!>es s|ryd Excluded from Vh^ air a little time by the glasses 
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being kept tight down over them. There is ;t new vaiiety, called 
the Tree Rhododendron . It grews in the tree form, blows an 
immense and superb flower, and is, when in full bloom, the most 
beautiful sight of the kind that 1 ever saw. It has the stately 
form of the- tree, with the appendage •of a large and myst brilliant 
flower ; but its* hardiness has not, I believt?, yet been tried. 

3Q7. ROSE. — Lat. Rosa. Any eul gy of the rose would be 
childish, and it would not’ be much less childish to insert a cata- 
logue of roses of more tflan a^housand in number, from the lists 
of the florists of France and England. The roses “that might con- 
tent any man, not a professed florist, are the following: 1st. Pro - 
venae, white and red. 2nd. Moss Provence, white and red. 
3rd. Damask. 4th. Velvet. 5th. Striped . jSfch* Maiden's b tush. 
7th. Monthly roses , white and red. Btfc. Yellow , double and 
single. 9th. Rose de Manx. 10th. Sweet Briar. 1 1th. Austrian 
brftir (the flower, the colour of that of a nasturtium). 02th. 
Chinese , or e\er-blowing. 13th. Multiflora , many-flowering. 
14th. Lady Banks. Tin? three last may be easily raised from 
cuttings : all the rest from layers or suckers. The Lady Ranks is 
a rose brought from China by Sir Joseph Ranks, and given to 
the King’s gardens at Kew. it is a little white rose, and bears its 
flowers in bunches, and yields to nothing in point of odour except 
the Magnolia Clauca. The leaf is vePy delicate, and the tree has 
7io thorns , in which respect it differs, I believe, from every other 
rose in the world! After all, perhaps, leaf, colour, r size, every 
thing taken into account, the Provence rose ts still the liliest, and 
it ought to be in abundance in every shrubbery. catiste the 

rose to continue to ppoduce Dowers- for a long while, gather .the 
flow'ers close to the stem, cropping off the seed hjp as soon a£ the 
petals begin to drop, which, besides the other circumsta*ice, will 
prevent the ground from being littered by &e flower#, which become 
putrid in a shfcrt time. Roses may be budded on stoc^of any vigorous 
sort, and stocks may be raised from the seeds o£ tjie dog, or liedge^ 
rosp. This i#the Way in which t^ll standard rose-trees are obtahied. 
r fne .stocks should be man&ged in* the same w r f^ as»* Stocks for 
fruit-tree^? floses never thrive $1 poor,*, apd particularly in 
► shallow ground. They like cool, and^ somewhat stiff, ground ; 
£nd you always perceive t^e hedge roses the firfcst* on the sides of 
land which m too sttfiF to^be arable latid. • If, there’fo^ the ground 
of your shrubbery be of a veryMight nature, yoir ought«to mov| it 
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deep for the roses, and to get something of the clayey or marly 
kind to mix with it, it being quit^e useless to plant the shrub unless 
it be made capable of bearing flow ers, w hich it will not in a poor 
hungry soil. Roses may be trained against houses, and especially 
the Chines^ rose. In this case care should be taken ta-'prune out 
old wood occasionally, and to shorten the shoots so as to keep the 
tree in bearing condition. If roses, as standards, are required to 
be of considerable oheight, occasional pruning must take place to 
keep the head in order, and to prevent one part from rambling 
beyond another?* All the roites but the Chinese bear upon wood 
of the last )ear or some former year ; that is to say, there must be 
wood of a year old or more for a little shoot to come out of to 
bear the flowers. f The height of your dwarf rose must depeud 
upon that of its surrounding neighbours : if they be low r , as in a 
flowei -border or flower-garden, the roses must be so pruned down 
in the winter as to leave no part of the shrub more than a foot 
high, taking care to leave the strongest and best wood : out of 
this wood con\e little shoots that bear the rose3. A Chinese rose 
will send out a long shoot from the ground in the spring, which 
will bear flowers during the same year. If this rose stand in a 
low border, it must be cut down to within a foot of the ground, 
or it overtops every thing in a short time, 

3()8. SAGE, Jem salens. — Lat. Phlomis fruticosa. A hardy 
shrub of Spain and Sicily, three or four feet high, and blows a 
yellow flower in July, August, and September* Propagated bv 
dividing^ the roots, tand by sowing in beds prepared for that 
purpose. N ot particular as to soil. 

SEA-BUCKTHORN. Eat. Hippopkae rhamoides . 

A large hardy shrub from the borders of the Mediterranean, and 
blows in„ April. Propagated by layers made in black heath-mould. 
Any soil suits it* but light soil is best, 

400. SERVJCE-TREE, trve.-*- Lat. Sorbus d&mestica . A 
tree common in England, about fifty feet high, blows a white 
flower early in the spring, and bears fruit which may be eaten. Pro- 
pagates itj&if deforests, and isc obtained in gardens ]by seed, and by 
grafting on the while, thorn .--i-- Mountain- Ash.— L at S. aucu- 
paria. A iree common in the nefrth of Europe, not so high as the 
preceding one, •blows dusters of white flowers in May, and bears 
clusters of beautiful rjed befrries in, the'itutumn. Almost orna- 
mental tree for large pleasure-grounds.— — Bastard Service- 
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trek. — Lat. Sorbus hylrida . A tree common in the north of 
Europe, and differing from the others in its leaves and flowers 
only ; the former being downy, and the latter smaller. Propa- 
gated from seed, and are obtained sooner by grafting on the 
quince or tla/ru. , # 

401. SCORPION SENNA. — Lat, Coronilla emerus. A 
shrub originally from the *800111 of France, three or four feet high., 
bearing, in April and Jime^a yellow flower ; and, if dipt with 
the scissors, will blow again m the fiddle of tluvmmmer. Pio- 
pagated by seeds or by auckeis, or cuttings plfntcd in the open 
ground early in the autumn. A very pietty plant for the floats of 
shrubberies. 

402. SNOWDROP-TREE, four-winged.— Lat. Halesia 
tetraptera . A hardy tree of Carolina, twenty or thirty feet high, 
and blowing aiwhite flower in May. Propagated by seed and by 
layers, which* do not firmly take root until the third year. It likes 
a good soil, and will grov\ freely. 

403. SP1 NDLE-TREE, common. — Eat .JEvonymusEuropceiis. 
A hardy shrub twelve feet in height, and blows a whitish flower in 
May. Common in England.-* — Spin olk 'Free, the warted, — 
X^at. JEronymus verrucosus .. A Lardy shrub fiont Austiia. In 
May blows a flower of a brownish pui[jle. These shrubs are pro- 
pagated by their seed sown in light earth in the shade, or by 
ripened cuttings struck in the open ground in autumn. Any soil 
suits them ; and ftiey suit large pleasure-grounds. * 

404. SPIR/EA, Hawthorn-leaned. — Lat. Spiraea cremta . A 
hardy shrub originally from Siberia, about three feet h*igh, and blows 
a white flower in June and July.-* Spiraea, Willow-leaved. — Jlat. 
Sjyroea salicifolia. A lrard$r ^hrub from North* America, about 
six feet high, and blows a purplish led fleeter in Jftly and August. 
— Spir^ia, Germander-leaved U — Lat. Spiraea chamaedrifolia . A* 
hardy shrub from Siberia that * blows a white flowlr ea.ly in the 
spring. — S pi^JEA, Hypericum frutex. — Lat. Sfoiftea hypericifglia T 

ardy shrub, and blows a cvhite flower. Fronfc.Aniyica. 

SpirSs, »Si$trle&.— Lat. Spiresa tomyentosa.* A hafdy 6hrub froiy 
America, and Wows a reel fl<twei\ All diese are propagated by , 
layers, slips, suckers, cuttings, and also by^seei . Not 'particular 
Is to soil. Very dtsisablsjthrubs. . . * 

. ^. ST.IPETER’S VoRJVLat. Srjmphcyia faegmosa, A 
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very pretty dwarf shrub that coipes into ’leaf more early in the 
spring than any other that I know of, and has a leaf of singular 
beauty. 1 raised, the year before last (1827), great quantities from 
seed got from America. Tfee seed lay two years in tj]e ground ; 
but the plants ^rew surprisingly after they came up; ~It blows in 
August a minute, but pretty and pendant, rose-coloured flower, 
which is succeeded,, by a white berry about the size of a cherry, 
and which hangs on till the winter.* This contains the seed 
wrapped up in* a kind of %thy pulp. Quite hardy, and very 
easily propagated Vrom cuttings or by parting the roots, or by 
suckers. 

40ti. ST. JOHN’S WORT, large flowered . — Lat. Hypericum 
ealycinnm. A hardy perennial from the environs of Constanti- 
nople, which blows a yellow flower from June to September. 
Propagated from seed and by dividing the roots in March. Likes 

a warm situation. St. John’s Wort, hairy . — Lat. Hypericum 

calycinum. Jy hardy plant common in Europe, growing three 
feet high, $nd blowing a yellow flower in July and August. Pro- 
pagates itself. Pretty for the fronts of shrubberies. 

407. STRAWBERRY-TREE, red-berried , trailing.— lat. 
Arbutus uva itrsi . A haidy shrub, common in England. Blows, 
in March and, April, a while flower, and bears very pretty red fruit 
in June. Propagated by seed, sown as soon as ripe, in pots, and 
exposed to the south-east till it is up. When th^ plants are an inch 
high, (hey should b^ planted in little pots till they are strong enough 
to put into the open earth. They like heath mould and rather a 
sljady situation. Makes a good sluW on ijgked banks. 

. 408. SUMACH, Venice. — Lat .^Rhus continus. A hardy shrub 
belonging to Italy and Austria. * It is about eight feet high, itnd 

blows in July f *and August. Sumach, Virginian . — Lat. Rhus 

' typhhum . A^ hardy and large shrqjb from North America. Blows 
a purplish flower in July, propagated by seed, cuttings, and 
’ suckers. Likes' a light soil with a good bottom. Must be shel- 
tered fr&o tk -2 high winds v Its chief property is the handsS^ae 
f red colour of its le&ves in |he fall, and for this ft is, admitted tc 
the shrubberies and ple&sure-gafl|eni of Europe. 4 
409. SYRLNGA^ cowwon. — Lat Phibjdelphi $ coronarius. A 
hardy shrub of the soqthera parts oP^urepe, whicji grows from 
four to t*m feet high, and blows l white flower in Jut^p and July 
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Propagated by suckers or by dividing the roots in the autumn, 
and any soil suits it. Its powerful odour is disliked by many, 
but there are few shrubberies in which it has not a place. 

410. TAMARISK, French . — L#t. Tamarix Gallica. A 

hardy shrub of the south of France, which grows tb the height of 
twelve feet, and blows a purplish white flower from May to 
October. Propagated by* cuttings made in February and put into 
rich and moist earth, but thej must not be f transplanted until the 
end of the following year or the*spring after* that. Likes a 
moist and warm situation* w 

411. TREFOIL, Shrubby. — Lat. Ptelea trifoliata. A shrub 
from North of America, from four to six feet high, and blows, in 
May and June, a greenfsh yellow flower. Propagated by seed, 
cuttings, and suckers. As hard frosts injure it when very young, 
it should be puf in a sheltered situation. 

412. THORN, evergreen . — Lat. Mespihis pyracantha. A 
shrub from the south of Europe. The flower is white, slightly 
tinged with rose, and it blows in May and June. Propagated by 

, seed, grafts, and layers. There are two more sorts, the double 
and the rose-coloured, which a r <! more rare. 

413. THUJA, the Chinese — Lat. Thuja Orientals. An ever- 

green tree, originally from China, abou^thirty feet high. Blows in 
March and April. Fit for pleasure-grounds of considerable size, 
and shrubberies. ^Propagate from seed, and by layers.— Thuja, 
the American . — Lat. Thuja occidentalis, 4 tree belonging to 
Cauada, very much like the preceding one, and blows in February 
and March. Propagklpd by^eed sown in a warm place, in gogd 
light earth. In about two years they should be transplanted at 
at>o*t two feet apart, and tcwa$d the fourth year may be put 
where they are to remain. They are alst^ propagated by layers. 
Not at all particular as to soil. / * 

414* TRUMPET-FLOWER, ash-leaved, or climbing. — Lat. 
Bignonia radkans . . A hardy climber of Nortfi America, which # 
grgfts to thirty feet high, aad blows' a most btauttfuJ scarlet 
flower *in»J^)y afld August. Propagated by layers or by suckers,* 
or from the seed, and, whilst \he, plant is'young, the r$ot should 

covered withdraw daring the frost! Coipmo* garden soil. 
# 415. TULJP-TRSE--j*Eat. Liriodendr^im tulipifera . This, in 
fact, in its native country, is an immense timber-tree ; ami* in Engj- 
• land, whereat is raised generally from layers, it infrequently seen at* 
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the height of forty or fifty feet, and is suited only to such shrub- 
beries as are of great dimensions. It bears a flower in the shape 
of a tulip : like that of the tulip, the flower has no smell ; but not 
like that of the tulip, the colours of the flower are not at all 
interesting: the leaf is. very beautiful, and preservers its fjeshness 
during the hottest summer. 

41 6. VERVAIN, three-leaved . — Lat. Verbena triphylla. A 
green-house shrub from Chili. Blows a violet coloured flower from 
June till August. Propagated by layers and cuttings, in March 
and April. Requires rich earth, to be .watered frequently during 
summer, and to be, put into a green-house in winter. 

4*7. VIBURNUM, Laurestine . — Lat. Viburnum tinus . A 
hardy evergieen shrub from the south of Europe, and blows in 
April a cluster of flowers, red in the outside and white within. 
Propagated by layers, grafts, aud seed. Does sa ell in any soil, 
grows to six or eight feet high, and is very ornamental in shrub- 
beries and on lawns. o 

418. WIDOW-WAIL. — Lat. Cneorum tricoccum . A little 
ornamental green-house shrub, originally from the south of France. 
It blows in the months of June and July a small yellow flower. 
Suited to a border of winter shrubs^ and propagated by sowing the 
seed under £ frame, ando transplanting in light soil, and in the 
shade. In the coldest season it requires shelter. 

419. ZIZYPHUS , or Christ' s-t horn. — Lat . £*aliurus aculeatus . 
-A hardy shrub froiq the south of Europe : blow r s a yellow flower 
in June and July. Propagated by suckers and cuttings, under a 
band-glass, as well as by seed. Does well in any soil. 


420. It ii not right for me t<y put this List of'Shrubs out of 
my hand without, observing that I by no means (*ive it as a com- 
plete botanical catalogue. I do not write for the curious ii\^bo- 
tauv, but far the ijse of those^ for the practical apphc&tion of 
those, who have the meansjand the desire to n\ake pietty spots 
for their ^pleasure. L might have inserted the names of a gre& 
multitude oL trees £ud cf shrubs which ar^ver/ curious, but *an 
account of which would have beeu wtiClIy oul of £lace in a work 
‘hk-thw. 
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421. These are annual, biennial, and peremflal ; or, fibrous, 

tuberous, and bulbous. The list that I give below will consist of 
some of each of these, bht jhey will be arranged alphabetically, 
and not according to th£ abo^e distinguishing characters. These 
are called herbaceous , to distinguish them from shrubs, which are 
ligneous , or woody. Aftd, in their uses, it may be said that the 
one is the flower of the shrubbery, and the other the flower of the 
border. . 

422 . Flowers are cultivated in beds , wtyere the whole bed con- 
sists of a mass of one sort of flower ; or in borders , where an 
infinite variety f of them are mingled together, but arranged so that 
they may blend with one another in colour as well as in stature. 
Beds are very litt ? e the* fashion now, excepting amongst the 
florists, who cultivate their tulips, hyacinths, and other choice 
flowers, in this manner ; but the fashion has for years been in 
favour of borders, wherein flowers of the greatest brilliancy are 
planted, so disposed as to form a regular series higher and 
higher as they approach the back part, or the. middle of the 
border ; and so selected as to insure a succession of blossom from 
the earliest months of the spring until the coming of the frosts. 
This is easily attained by paying strict attention to the height and 
time of flow ering ^f plants, both of which I have taken 'Cere to 
notice under each, m«the alphabetical list below. In the rni$ed 
beds of flowers, there aie twp things which, more than all oflheys, 
lend to give them the desired agreeable appearance : one # is, room 
between the several # plants. A mat of |ie most beautiful flowers 
in the world! crowded up agai n st^ each other, and out of all ordei, 
never can look like any otld^r" than a inas^ of onlliaiit weeds. 
r Oiere should be fm>ifCan?l -considerable room, too, allowed to 
every plant ; and those pfints which spr.ead iwuclj should be , 
carefully kept* within their # prbpeif bounds. # The other is tfee 
careful tying up of such plants us requile it, to stud#, of proper* 

•height and stringth. # M^ny do not want it at all, but many do, 
,and, if this^e neglected*?* put goocj high wi^d will tear up 
* the highiplants, such as hollyltodis, African marigolds, marvel of 
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Peru, ami make them the means of beating down and destroying 
the lesser and, perhaps, choicer ones below them. 

423. In Chapter IV. I have treated at large of propagation and 
cultivation in general , and, as to the propagation and cultivation 
of flowers, *1 may refer my readers to that Chapter for^he general 
knowledge, and, therefore, I shall now only notice a few r par- 
ticulars that I did not go into there. The plants that I enumerate 
in the following list r are propagated either by seed , by cuttings or 
pipings , by parting the roots or the tubers , or by separating the 

offsets . By*sc,ed. The general instructions given in Chap. IV. 

par. 86 to 96 , are sufficiently in the reader’s mind, and I need say 

no more upon that. By cuttings or pipings, and by layers . 

The ihstructions for striking the carnation^ fully explain this. 

My parting the roots. This is taking up the plant, we will sup- 
pose of the peach-leaved campanula, and dividing ^t into as many 
parts as there are complete crowns ; each of which, if divided so 
as for it to have a piece of root left with it, and if the operation 
be performed • early in the spring, will* blow the same summer ; 
but it is ’ performed generally in the autumn, and the plant is 
quite strong by the next spring. For parting the tubers of 
tuberous-rooted plants, see the article ci Auricula ” or “Ranun- 
culus” By separating the offsets. This is, taking off the 

two or three yOung bulbs that, on taking up a bulbous root, you 
find growing at its side, it^root being fixed on at the root, and its 
body curling up round the body, of the motWer 'bulb. Break 
these ofL^arefuIly, afid treat them according to the instructions 
given ‘for each sort under the respective liaise of each. As to 
their cultivation, I have spoken ,so much of it in general, that I 
will Siot say any, more upon that suLiect. But there is, in this 
division « of horticulture, cultivation in pots and also in glasses * 
Potting is a very nice operation ; it should al>vays be done (as it 
very frequently^ not) in the most ‘careful manner j&ssible. In 
the first place, {jh<f pots that you 1 are -about to use should be 
thoroughly clean, both inside and outside ; "for nothing loo^s 
worse than a spt of djirty flower-pots, and nothing can thrive in 
a* mass of crusted earth which }is often, found filling, flower-pots to 
* a third parf of their height, having probably been left in them 
ever since they yvere last used. Havipj* a^jp!e&n* pot, put in 
handful of bioken pot-sherds, put .upon this, earth eflough to fili r 
pot a little/ Ws than hdf full) take the plant yo^ar* going to 
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put into it, in your left hand, and witK as good a ball of earth 
about its roots as circumstances jvill admit ; hold it in the pot to 
see if there be enough, or too much earth in. The earth should 
rise up about the stem of the plant to where it did befoi^ you 
took it up, and neither higher nor lotver : nature sho\ys* the exact 
line at which the root ends and the stent begins ; and you must 
follow this. Place the plant on the earth : hold it steady, w hile, 
with your right-hand, you put iu fine earth rdund the roots so as 
to touch them in all pa'rts ; dthat done, tak« hold of the edges of 
the pot with your two hands, and rap it gerjtfy dowm on the 
ground two or three times ; put on a little more earth, and finish 
by giving a little water, w hich will cause the earth to settle im- 
mediately about the rqots. — If your pots fit; to remain out of 
doors, place them on a flat surface that has been previously 
strewed over with coal ashes, and this will prevent worms getting 
to them. Always observe to keep pots upright, so that the water 
which you' give them may run out, which, unless this be observed, 
it will not, and rotting af the root takes place assuredly. Water 
must be given every day in hot weather, and towards the close of 
the day. In winter it need got be given so frequently, and it 
should be in the fore part of the day, as then the plant has time to 
imbibe the moisture before the cold of night comes on, which, 
coming with the water, might hurt, if not destroy, it. In the 
winter, the greatest care is necessary to keep out damp ; there- 
fore, watering ihould be very sparingly performed* .and none 
splashed about the house or room in which the plant^ye kej)t. 
When there is any#appearai^e of moss on the surfqpc of thfc earth 
in the pots, stir it up*with a little % stick cut in the form of a knife : 
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be soft, change it once a week, and put in a pinch *of saltpetre 
every time you change it. Keep the glasses in a place mode- 
rately warm, and near to the liyht . A pailour window is a 
very qpnmion place for them, but is often too warm, and brings 
on the plants too early, arid causes them to be weakly. This 
should be avoided by all means, as it often causes a line root to 
blow’ badly. Of the narcissus kind, the polyanthus narcissuses 
are, in my opinion, ‘far the most to be preferred for glasses. 
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4£4. ACONITE, or monk's-hood. — Lat. Aconitvm napellus . 
A perennial plant from Germany ; which has been long known in 
English gardens, and is still cultivated, notwithstanding the warn- 
ings of Miller and many others, who. produce evidence of the 
poisonous effects of the plant in all its parts ; and not only poi- 
sonous when eaten, but even when injudiciously smelled to. Its 
varieties are, deep blue, while and red. It flowers in the months 
of May and June, the flow* is coming in a spike at the top of a 
stalk of three feet high. The leaves are of a shining green, and 
very much divided. It makes a considerable show in the larger 
flower-l^ojdeis ; likes* almost any good soil; and is propagated 
either by paitiijg the roots in the autumn, or J yy sowing the seeds 
in the spring in the flower-nursery. Aconite (the pyramidal ). — 
Lat. \A.pyramidatum. A very tall playit, growing full six feet high, 
and blow jpg, in July and August, a vV?ry handsome long spike of blue*" 
flowers. A handsome ptynt for the back of larders. Hardy and 
perennial. Pronagate by seeds and Jjy. parting the roots£ Aconite, 
winter. — Lat. Ifellepor7/s hycwalis ^ .very common but pretty 
little flow r er, yellow, grow ing, closewto the ground, and blowing, ^ 
February and Mbrch, a little yellow flower seated cjose ujjoirthe 
le*:f. This plant jjiquld be placed yi clusters an<j amongst the 
early flowers* such as crocuses, It may be ^plentifully propagated 
fyy parting the root£ in sunny er-time, froyp Jurn^to (October, when ♦ 
the leaf has dyed dow u. • a t t 

;; 42 S. ABAC’S* NEERLE. -HAt. Yucca Jlaccida . A South- 
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American fflant, with thick coarse stiff leaves, hardy, and, in 
August, sending up a single sten* upon which there come a great 
number of white flowers covering this stem all the way up. Pro- 
pagate by means of suckers, and plant in a somewhat sandy goil. 

426. ADONIS, pheasant’s eye* — Lat. Adonis annua. An 
annual plant, which inhabits the envirorts of Paris, and a great 
part of France and Europe ; and is generally found in fields and 
places which are at all wet. The flower is ofh deep red, ami the 
plant is straight and one or two feet high, and blossoms liom July 
to November. It sows itself, but is difficult to^h f ansplant, unless 
done with great care and’ w ith a clod of earth at the roots. Theie 
is a perennial kind which grows to about the* same height as the 
former, and blows very Jiaudsome and larger a»nd yellow ffo\vcrs. 
It may be raised by seeds, or by di\idiug tile roots. 

427. ALY yellow . — Lat. A. sax a tile. A bunch of 

brilliant yellow flowers in April and May. Plant growing and 
blowing dose to the ground : hardy, fit (or rock work, as well as 
for borders; propagate by slips or cuttings in tie autumn and 
winter. • 

428. AMARYLLIS, yellow k — Lat. Amaryllis hi tea . A hardy 

bulbous root of the south of Eut ope, which blows i\ ) el low flower 
in September ; requires no more caic than that ordinarily be- 
stowed on hardy bulbous-rooted plaiAs, and is propagated by 
offsets which should be nursed two years in a bed appiopriated * 
to them. This is the only leally hauly kind of thz» handsome 
tribe, so much and so justly ce’eb»ated by tiff ancient p^ete ; but 
there are one or t^o othersj which, though none abut those w ho 
are curious and carefrtl procure for themselves, are nevertheless 
easily obtained from the florets who supply us ja ith the choice 
foots of hyacinth, narcissus, &c., # and which I will here fore, men- 
tion. The Guernsey Lily. — Lat. jf. sarnie fisis. , Is a mo.^t 

beautiful aufcimnai flower, upon the suirjpiil of a slen- 

der and elegant stem o£ jljUt twche inche^ Ipgh. This steru 
^unaccompanied Oy^leaf grcuiped with youn" seetTling 

geraniums, or jtny other green plants, they jnakc i\\i flnfcommonly 
handsome appqjirance either jin a conservatory <»r in- a room. Tlfe 
roots are procured from GucrftSey „by our florists, fvho impoit 
them just as tRey ^jeabojjt to burst nito bloom. Put them im- 
mediately irf pots havlfif ^pot^sherds * at H^c bottomland being 
filled vvithiturfy loam mixed witTi Jome sand and A little feat eart|^ 
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Give “Water regularly ; not much at a time ; see that *it drains off 
well; and keep the plant out of the heat of the sun or it will 

quickly fade. Belladonna Lily.— Lat. A. Bella-Donna. A 

larger*plaut than the last, bearing much larger flowers, hanging 
downward, 4 £ve or six in nunfber, and of a pale blush. • "these are 
procured in the same manner; but sometimes they arrive in Eng- 
land earlier than at other times, according to the season ; but 
about the first week in September you 'should inquire for them ; 
for, as they come when just ready to blow, they come in and are 
gone, almost in* a day. This last plant, if put into the ground 
deep enough, w ill live through our winters ; but it is properly a 
frame plant. 

429. AFRICAN* BLADDER. — LaJ. Hibiscus Africanus . 
Trailing plant, hardy apd perennial, blows a piefty large flower, 
light yellow, with a dark spot at the base of the petals. Flowers 
in July and August ; propagate by parting roots in autumn. 

430. ANEMONE, single, or poppy* — Lat. A. coronaria. A 
hardy tuberous-rooted plant from the Levant. There are double 
and single sorts, botli equally esteemed by the florists, and both cul- 
tivated in the same manner : if from seed, sow in January under 
a frame, having procured fine earth that has received the frost. 
Make your bed very fine, and sow the seed pretty thickly over it, 
and cover very lightly indeed with the same earth. Do not let 
'there be more than the thickness of a shilling of earth over the 
seeds; and r give very gentle waterings of soft wfcter, from a fine- 
rosed watering pot, ‘taking care that frost do not penetrate by 
night,* hor the mid-day sun ; for either would destroy the young 
plants When the plants are alj up aud ate out in their rough 
ledvds, take off t)ie glasses, unless the weather be very severe, and 
shade from sun by day : gi\e genie waterings, or admit shower.? 
of rain. When* the leaves of these plants have died away com- 
pletely (which ill be about the gnd of March), Ihke up every 
tyiber carefully and jaut them by in Vfi'jiwers, till the next October 
or November, and then plaqt them in beds ur patches where j^pu 
mean tlieifl to Jftow in the nent spring. If you h^e sowed them 
in drills in your b<*d„you willjfincl it ( a much easier woVk to take 
4 up the yoqilg tubers than if you'had sowed them broad cast; for 
tyou easily follow the rows jand pick oqj the Ihtle pieces, which it* 
would puzzle* you to distinguish f^om 'sfJfSes when wed in the t 
ojherjnaifher , 4 ^Hy dividing ihb root of anemones yoi* multiply 
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your numbel* very easily. Do this with a sharp knife when you 
take up your roots that are overblown, cutting them into as many 
pieces as there are strong and plump buds, each of which will 
blow strongly the next spring. The soil for the anemone is a 
good, strong, rich garden mould, and the manure^ rotten cow or 
horse dung ; but the former is mostly preferred, though neither 
should be put too close to^the roots of the plants, but should be 
digged in at a foot or a foot and a half below \he surface of the 
ground. *Avoid planting in a nfuch exposed Situation, for the high 
winds knock the plants about, and severe frost^vill cause them 
sometimes to blow less finely than they would do without such. 
Raise the beds to about three or four inches above the walks, so 
that rains may not lie upen them ; and plant about the latter end of 
October, though, if your soil be very wet, ifr may be better to plant 
later (the middle of February), as the plant has less time to 
remain dormant and run the risk of rotting. Put in your roots at 
five inches apart every way, making straight drills of about two 
inches' depth for their reception, and taking care to*place them in 
these at even distances, a great deal of the beauty of these beds 
depending upon regular order. And, when all the roots ara placed 
in the drills, cover them over jip to the edge of the drills with line 
earth. The bud, I need hardly say, of the root, or tuber, should 
be uppermost, and the roots, which will have the appearance of 
brown coarse threads, downwards. The anemone, though a very 
hardy things cerfcflnly blows the finer if not pinched •during its 
growth by frosts,, and it is, therefore, the practice wi*h ^ill the 
florists to be prepare# with a suitable covering of wheaten or barley 
straw as the winter apjfroaches, so .that the first intimation oN^rost 
is -^warning to them to cove^ over their beds of • these and other 
similar roots. They are, however, careful not todendanger vege- 
tation by keeping these, coverings on i|ineoessafily, when they, 
would assuredly cause the ro^ts to become mouldy jnd eventually 
to rot ; but th^y watfch jpr- Ysdfety nights, and ke/p*)ff the coverings* 
times excepting those. rtie end of June, the plapts begftf* 
dying* d^wn, and that is the tita| for* taking; them up* separating 
such as you mean to sepaiaie, and ^ putting *aS by for the nexf 
* autumn. There are n^any variefiJs anemone^ obtained by sow- 
ing the se$i ; lfttf th^hancjsoinest ar^ *lhe scarlet turban and the ^ 
scarlet doubte, # 

431, ARCHANGEL, balm-icared.-**h‘dt. Lcnmmmtrmlg . 
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hardy perennial plant of Italy, two feet high, and bl&ws a flower 
of a pale reddish violet colour, in May, June, and July. Readily 
increased from suckers, and likes a good rich garden soil. 

43£. Alt NIC A, Corsican. — Lat. A. Corsica . A hardy perennial 
plant whirfi grpws in the mountains of Corsica, and blows a yellow 
flower in May and June. Propagated by seed and separating the 
loots. Likes a light loamy soil. Is rather large and coarse. 

433. ASPHODEL, yellow . — Lat. Asphodelus lutens . A pe- 

rennial plant, originally from Sicily.* It is four feet high, blows in 
May, June, ancKTuly, a brilliant yellow dower. It is multiplied 
by seed, sown in a hot-bed in pots, and is easily propagated by 
separating its roots. It likes a good moist soil, and is very orna- 
mental v hen in flcwver. , 

434. ASTER, Chinese. — Lat. A. Chinensis. An annual plant, 
the height of which is fiom one to two feet. A pative of China 
It blows in August and September. The flowers are sariegated 
with led, purple, \iolet, <ke., and it is the great autumnal ornament 
of every garden, flowering till the coming of frosts. Propagated 
by seed, sowed in a hot-bed in the spring; and, when the plants 
have fiye or six leaves, plant tljem where they are to remain. 
The species that are perennial are propagated by separating their 
roots. 

433. AVENS, the watFr. — Lat. Genrn ricale . An annual plant 
fiom the Pyrenees and the Alps, w hich is -one foot high, and blows 
a yellow' flcwer in June. Propagated by sowing the seed in open 
ground the shade 11 , or by separating the roots in September or 
February. It does in any soil, but Jikes a mcist and shady situa- 
tion best. * 

’’ 4o0. AURICULA. — Lat. Primula Auricula. A florist's flower, 
propagated by V*ed, rooted slips 1 ,' and offsets. It is a native <3f 
Switzerland, bi'tt has b&u long a favourite , plant with English, 
Dutch, and French florists. It is hardy, but, like the%nemone and 
* mmuiculus, bloy s^ the bette‘r for care and protection in severe 
"Writers, and in the heat of .summer. f If voii propagate from sa^d, 
sow in earthen "pans t or in boxes in December, o$ in Maxell, and 
cover very lightly f give an eastern aspect, and water gently now 
'aid then. MVhen the plaids haVe five or six leaves, transplant 
ft hem into other boS.es o\ pans, amjb lettjmn Wve the same 
management; and, wfceto tliey becoEte r ff?ong, put \hein out in 
your borders, <tvhere, when they ftmver, you can choosy the most 
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fitting for the purpose of polling. Slips you pull off with your 
hands, and offsets cut off with a jJiarp knife ; hotli in the end of 
July, or beginning of August. The soil most suitable to this plant 
is a cool vegetable one ; and the artificial mixtures arg very 
numerous, but the one in most general use is half f^fsh garden 
mould and half well-rotted cow-dung. A little sea sand thrown 
in amongst it keeps it free. Auricula pots should be six inches 
deep, and as large in circumference at the bottom as at the top ; 
water only in dry times*; ami, in continued wet, lay the pots on 
their sides, unless you* have a covered stage foj^^hem. Wooden 
bars to stand the pots on* are very useful. They prevent too gieat 
a moisture getting at the roots of the plant, which is the case 
when the pots stand the ground, and tl^y also prevent the 
worms getting in. A slight covering during the frosts of winter 
is necessary for a fine blow. Those plants which ate planted out 
in the border sliould be taken up and parted every three years, or 
they become weak, blow but little, and shortly die. 
f 437. BALSAM. — Laf. Impatient s balsam inn. •From the East 
Indies. A most beautiful, but rather tender, annual plant. Weil 
known to almost everybody, and almost univei sally cultivated, and 
is very ornamental in the flower borders, iu the green-house, and 
in the parlour. It blows inMuly, August, and September, double 
and single flowers, red, pink, white, cr variegated. • The best way 
of propagating is by sowing the seed eail y in Match in a moderate 
hot-lied. By A)*ril, the plants must be potted off singly, and then 
struck in *the hot-bed again; then accustom them b^dggreeS to 
the open air, and early in May put them out into jhe borders, or 
put them into large pots ; according as you design them fcq bUnv. 
In a fine warm summer they w ill be finer in the open air tflan in 
*tfie green-house or stove * lufcs draw n up, andfcbeari " flowers 
larger and far more^ abundant, and towi|ds the fall they will ripen 
seed in abundance, which should be carefully gathered every even- 
ing. The pods should be" very cautiously approached for thi»* 
mirpose, as* if ripe, they fly in^pieces instantly, on being 
mid* scatter the seed in ail directions. See. that fhe pod be a little* 
yellow b£fore^you gather it, atid then fol\ jour hand round *it, 
and let it fly open within youi* fingers! But, to iejturn to*tlw 
► plants, these trill nev%r want water Vter they Vev once well rooted 
in the opin grounS^jlS^a little? 'sfirr iqg of tlie^ground round 
them haf a great effect on th&ii*growt}i. Those ^hafcyou kegp in 
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pots will, of course, want some water, but not a greaft deal.; and 
they should be kept from the s^rching sun. Good garden soil 
suits them best. 

4 3§. BARREN-WORT. — Lat. Epimedium Alpimm. A pe- 
rennial plafct, and an inhabitant of the mountains of the south of 
Europe, it is a foot high, and in April and May blows a flower* 
the exterior of which is red, and the interior yellow. It is easily 
propagated by separating the roots, and* it likes good moist earth 
and a shady situation.* • 

439. BEAR’£y^,EAR. — Lat. Cortusa matthioli. A perennial 
frame plant of the Alps, five or six inches high, and blows a pink 
flower, pai taking of the violet, in May. Propagated by dividing 
the roots, and shoukj be cultivated in heafh mould. 

440. BIRTH WORT, the common . — Lat. Aristolochia, cle - 
matitis . A perennial plant very common in England. It is about 
two feet high, the flower of a pale yellow, and blows in May and 

July. Propagated by separating the roots. Birthwort, the 

long . — Lat. A » longa. A perennial plant which blows from June 
till October. The flower is of a red brown at the top, and a 
bluish violet at the bottom. It is p native of the south of France. 
Propagated by separating the roots, which have a strong aromatic 
odour. 

441. BLATTARIA. — *Lat. Verhascum. A biennial plant, 
hardy, its leaves growing close upon the ground, and sending up 
one stalk tyo or three feet high in the spring, to which come a 
multitude of flowers shaped like the primrose, and of a deep yellow, 
reddish yellow* or white colour. A ^ery pretjy plant, propagated 
by-sowing the seeds. It is also .called the ikoth mullien . Blows 
insJihy, August, and September. 

442. RULB#CODILJM. — Lat.jB. vernnm. A bulbous-rooted 
plant from the Pyrenees, £hat blows a light purple flower in March. 
Should be mo^ed in July. Likes t heath-mould, aW rather a 
chady ‘situation. . 

^.440. BROWALLlA. — ^at. E. etata . This is a tallish pl&(* 
of most baautifuFblue colour.* It is a stove or greeo-hous^ plant; 
but, being raised ii* a&ot-bed^ in spring, may be tiemed out into 
*vann flotye* borders to 6low, Annual. Flowers from June to 
September, and grows two feet high. \ f c 

444. BUQLOSS, viper's.— Eat. E^ftvfftmolaceum ."Tall, hand-* 
son^e, hardy* an$ ingrowing four fee\ high, and blowing, in July and 
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August, abundance of brilliant flowers* of a rich blue and red 
■leaded together. Propagate by | seeds sown early in spring. 

445. C AC ALIA, spiv-thistle leaved. — Lat. C. sanctifolm . An 
nnual stove plant from the East Indies, growing one foot higji, and 
flowing a flower of an orange-red f coIour in July, propagated 
rom seed sowed in a frame in March. Requires* ery little water, 
,n d should be kept out of the house during the summer. 

446. CACTUS. —Lat. C . sjieciosvs. A* perennial succulent 

flaut from Carthagena*; thrpws up manydong fleshy leaves fes- 
ooned at the sides, afld, in May, June, and Jjjfy, blow r s an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful rose-coloured flower, about three inches long, 
md double. This plant likes a mixture of light mould and brick 
ubbish. Requires very little water except when # in flower, and must 
>e brought forward in the green-house, or fjame ; though, in a very 
>varm room to the south, it will blow. Force it into flower by 
bruising the ends of the leaves ; and propagate by cuttings, w hich, 
being left in a dry place for a day or two tiKHlie cut end become 
iry, and then stuck in a ^>ot of mould, will stiikd quickly; but 
these will not flower for a couple of years. * 

447. CALTROPS, small . — Lat. Tribub™ terrestris . A hardy 
annual plant from the south of Europe, and blows a yellow flower in 
June and July. Propagate*! b} r sowing seed in a hot-bed, and, 
when they are fit, transplanting them fhere they are to remain. 

448* CAMPANULA, thepyramid. — Lat. C .pyramidalis . From 


Savoy. A perennial plant of great beauty, which gr^ws to about 
four or fivte feet in height, with several mimtr branches the main 
one blowing a long*spike, or^pyramid, of delicate sky-blue ‘flowers, 
in the months of July and August. Propagated by seed,'sjnd*by 
parting the root. The seed should be sowed iy the spring ift. a 
b?d of fine earth, under a hand-glass, shaded from the stjgong heat 


of the sun, and watered now and then j^ith a fiiie-rospd watering 
pot. The %eed comes up readily if not covered deeply, and, by 
the fall, the plants will be fit to transplantynUra nursery be^J 
where they sBould remain uhtil # the following spring, when 
W them may be thinned out*to be planted in tKB # flower-borders, 
where fhey may blow the same ^ear ; and tf^ *est, being carefuHy 
tiHed between, will be fine strong'planls by the third year, and 
may all be pit; ouj^i! tlnyame manner, oi* potted in large wudek 
topped potato be Woiigfia^t^the ficuss, where fhay # make a very 
flue show^ By parting the ' {Soft afte; the fh^t^r^f blowing, 
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you multiply your plants' and each plant that you take off is the 
stronger for being severed ; but yie plants thus used decline every 
year ; therefore, keep up a succession of plants from the seed, by 
all means. As to soil, this plant is not very particular, though it 
likes a goo^ mould; but itGs very particular in its aversion to 
manure , which js destruction to it. It is one of the most orna- 
mental plants that can be conceived, and suits any situation well. 

Campanula, #r Canterbury-B^ll. — Lat. C . medium . A 

very pietty German plant ; throws up numerous branches in April 
and May, garnished thickly with long and hairy leaves, and in 
June and July Slows abundance of vevy handsome pendulous 
/lowers, either w hite or light blue : larger than a common thimble, 
but somewhat resembling one in shape. It is biennial , and should 
be sowed every spring either in a hot-bed or not, according to 
convenience, and then piicked out when it comes into rough leaf. 
So 1 1 it remain till the autumn, when you will plant it either iu 

the borders or in the pots where you intend it to blow. Cam- 

pa M/LA, pear /t-lca red. — Lat. C. per su if alia. The last of the 
Campanulas that 1 shall mention. It is a native of the northern 
paits of Kurope ; a perennial plant that also sends up a great many 
shoots in the spiing of the year,' and bears flowers of the same 
colours as the last, but some are double and some single, and 
all are much broader thay those of the last-mentioned plaut, 
but are shorter iu length. Propagate by dividing the roots ; 
or, more tediously, by sowing the seeds as soon ripe. All these 
plants are handsome, and should form a part of the collection of 
every one* w ho aims at having an attractive jfkAver-garden ; and 
na ong of them but the first is particular as Jy/soil. 

(i 44*). CAMPION, the rose.— Lat. Agrostema coronaria. A 
plant oiiginally from Lyous and Il'ilyJ one or two feet high, aW 
blowing a bright red lkiwer fiom June to September. Other 
varieties have white and double flowers. Propagated by sowing 
-,ithe seed us s/011 as ripe, in light earth exposed to the sun, and 
iflfiitfing out thc v fcrHuvvmg March. Also by sowing in a hot-bed 
, dr in boi<Jeig in4he spring. Is hardy, and will sow itself when in 
a- warm and dryish sop. 

« 450. CA<NJL>Y-1 UFT, the purple. — Lat. Iberis umbellata. An 
y . (annual plant from the £outh<of Fiance. About tw« feet high, and 
blows, injure and July^a gieat ab^jJ;ayso"6f purplish flowers. 
Propagated by ^seal sown in bods: 5 here it is to blow. a Any soil 
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suits- it, ancf it is very ornamental, when sown thickly in little 
clumps. There is a white variety. 

451. CANTERBURY-BELL.— See Campanula. 

45(2. CASSIA, dwarf \ — Lat. C. cjfamarista . Leal-like acacia, 
handsome deep yellow flower, annual. Should be* raised in a hot- 
bed carefully, and not put out till June ; when in a warm border, 
will blow in August. * 

453, CARNATION*. — Lat. Dianthus caryophyllm. An indi- 
genous plant; a perennjal, but one fliat has been improved by the 
great care that florists haye bestowed upon it for ^nany years. It is, 
indeed, by many esteemed the finest of flowers, next after the 
tulip ; which it surpasses in one respect, that of adding ^great 
fragrance to great beauty. It is cultivated either in beds, borders, 
or pots : in the latter for the parlour cffiefly ; and it is propa- 
gated by layers^ pipings, or seed. It blows, from July to August, 
flowers of from two to three, or even four, inches* diameter, of 
divers colours, and either t single, semi-double, or double. But 
there are three distinct varieties ; which are, the Flake , the 
Bizarre , the Picotee . The flake has two colours only, and their 
stripes are large : the bizarre is* variegated with spots and stripes 
irregularly, and lias not less. than three colours ; the picotte has 
mostly a white ground spotted with scarlet, red, purple, pink, or 
some variety of these colours The stalk of the carnation should 
ri&e to near three feet, and the bud should be long and uniform, 
not bursting but ftt its top to let out the flower, or, it* appearing 
likely to burst. at the side, it is as well to open corresponding 
apertures at two otBer places so as to let out the Iflower evenly 
all round. The plant is hardy, but, to blow well, it should !>-■ 


defended from excess of w^et^ especially the wet s3ft the beginning 
of winter, as it renders it more susceptible of frotf ; and Jet it is 
necessary to avoid stifling it. It cannot cjo without a free circula- . 
tion of air, therefore, whatever covering of mats o’r |othenvise^ yoi\ 
use, be careful to keep it oflf at all times bi# in constant rain? 

propagate by layers , tak$ s8me compost of ^ne of* the two* 
kinds* that ,1 mention below as, proper forithis plant ; stir the 
ground with a wmall hoe round # tht^ playt frofti which you are ( 
going to make vour liters, and place the compost round on th«;^ 
ftewdy-moved earth^ther^take as of the •stalks as jou 

mean to lay ^let it be a boll t rapine of their beipg*in # ftdl bloom); 
fix your k$pfe (a sharp narrow^>lade;d <5ne) iii|VVh inch below 
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the third joint from the blossom, and bring it up thl middle of 
the stalk until you enter the joi/.t, which you must scarcely divide 
in two: there stop, then, and pull out your knife. Bend down the 
stalk f io tfyp earth, and make^a little drill with your two fore-fingers 
of one hand, sufficient to hide the whole of the split and a little 
more at each end of it ; put a little wooden peg with a hook to it 
into the side of the drill, and push it into the ground so far as for 
it to come down and fix the stalk at the bottom of the drill where 
you are holding it, and then cover Over with compost, pressing it 
gently down witlfr the flat of your hand. By pipings, about the 
first of July, take the tw o top joints of a branch, which are the 
fittest for this purpose ; cut off immediately below 1 the second 
joint, and with a Sharp instrument; peeboff the outer loose skin 
from the joint, and mkke a little split up it for about two eighths 
of an inch ; shorten the leaves a little way above t^ie upper joint, 
and this will leaxe your piping about two inches long. Having 
procured the number of pipings that you mean to plant, throw' 
them into a basin of rain water to soften them. You will now 
have to plant them, either in the open ground, or on a hot-bed ; 
but, in either case, you must cover them with a hand-glass, or a 
striking-g'ass, which is a small han$-glass, not more than eight 
or ten inches square : on a gentle hot- bed is best, the mould 
being one third maiden earth, one third leaf-mould, one third 
well-rotted horse-dung, and with a sprinkling of sharp sand 
amongst it. Place your glass down where yoif are going to pci 
the pipings, and thus mark out the space ; then Jtake your pipings 
out of the basin and force them, <^ne by on/;, into the mould tc 
abopt three parts of an inch of their length, and let them be an 
inch apart from one another. Do npt put on the glass till all the 
leaves and stalk* are dry, for they would inevitably rot if you were 
0 to do this. When tley are dry, howe\e;r, put on the glass, 
/making its e(£ges fit exactly into the mark that yoif made by it* 
means before yop began planting, and thus you will not disturb or 
* Trash any of the outer pipings: Thrust the edges of the glass 
down a little way into the earth, so that no air can get ii}. r This 
is what the French' call stifling. Shade by means of netting or 
4 J matti:tg from the t sun, but yet do not exclude its rays completely . 
It is in giving* air, light, anij moist at t ^j li/ne, and for the 
following tiiiee weeks, that the gre^it ^stull is required* If the 
pipings appear tc be doing wetf, is, looking of a £i>od colour 
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ajid'uot contracting mould, let the glass stand for about ten days 
’without being moved ; but, unless the weather be wet, water over 
the glass every morning. ,At the end of ten days, take it off ; 
let it be early in the morning if the \jeather be dry and hot^ and 
turn the glass upside down that it may become # airea. If you 
perceive any pipings beginning to mould, ‘pull them up instantly ; 
give a little water through^ a hue rose : let the plants dry again 
perfectly, and then again put on the glass. The weather being 
favourable, give air every inofning for half 4n hour or an hour ; 
but never shut up whilst the pipings are wet if you have 

showery weather, give air between showers, if it be but for five 
minutes of a morning. In about six weeks they will be fit to 
transplant into small pot* ; make use of the same sort of mould ; 
plunge the pots, or simply stand them, in another gentle bed, and 
put frames or hand-glasses over them till your plants have stjuck 
again ; and here they may remain till September, when you pot 
them or plant them out. If you perform this work in the open 
ground, choose a spot under a wall lacing the east, where none but 
the morning sun comes ; use the same prepaiation of rhould, and 
use a hand-glass, acting in all respects as prescribed m case of a 
hot-bed. Pot off* your plant 5 in the month of Marqli following ; 
using pots of about twelve inches w ide at top, and eight inches w ide 
at bottom ; these should have good cTean circular* holes at the 
bottoms, and, beside, two or three smaller holes in their sides at 
about two inches *from the bottom ; and these effectually prevent 
water remaining about the roots of the plaftts. Thejame soil 
that you struck your* plants iy will do to blow them in. 1 * will 
here give Miller’s direction for. a mixture, and then proceed 
to "die propagating by seed : m “ Take mould fronua good upland 
pasture, or a common that is of 5 hazel earth ; dig.out earih from 
the first eight inches from the surface ; let^his be Itftd in .a heap to 
mellow for one year ; then mix a third part of rottei^ neat’s dung, 
or dung of anjold cucumber bed ; niix them Vjiety together, furn 
th^ heap every month for eight months, and it will be fit for us^ 
By seed*! The feed of the carnation does not^every sunlmfcr ripen 
in England ; but* seed is procured from the hetitinent in abun- 
* dance. Sow in pots of light earth* or 1 on a cool .bed with a frame 
c*er it, ifi the mont^ot Amil ; and cover it In the Jsijghtest pos- 
sible manner** Shade the^enra. plants' fro tn. hot sup pgnd, when 
they have sis leaves, prick theras^ut two or thre^in<iie^isundeF , 4 
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ia a well-prepared bed of the garden. The next year theyV ;j ! 
flower, and therefore should be jflanted out, or potted for blowing, 
in the fall of their lirst year’s growth. Lastly, the carnation is 
greatfy the prey of ear-wigs, <so much so that precautions the most 
careful are always resortpd to to prevent the plants falling a sacri- 
fice to these mischievous vermin. See paragraph 309. 

434. CATCH FLY. — Lat. Silene compata . A very pretty little 
hardy annual, which should be sown very early in thick clumps. 

It produces abundance of seed, and if suffered to sow itself, will 
come up in the autumn and be very strong, and early in the spring. 

lilows in July and August, and grows a foot and a half high. 

Lob efs Catchjly is a very handsome perennial, blowing a very 
pretty double peach-blossom-coloured flower in May and June, 
which rises from a tuft of leaves to about eighteen inches in 
height. Likes a good garden mould, but is not very particular 
in that respect ; and it is very easily propagated by parting the 
roots in spring or autumn. # 

435 . C E N T A UR Y, or sweet sultan . — Lat . Centaurea moschata . 

A hardy annual plant from the Levant, about two feet high, and , 

blows a purple flower in July afiid August. Centaury, or 

yellow sweet sultan . — Lat. C. suavcolens . A hardy annual plant 
from the Levant, one oj two feet high, and blowing a yellow 
flower in July and August. Propagated by sowing in pots 
or in a bed, and planting out when the young plants are large 
enough. 4 ^ 

45/), CHRYSANTHEMUM, Indian.— La*. rC. Indicum . A 
peienuial pldnt of China and Indiaj which gf ows three feet high, 
ant^ blows beautiful deep puiphe, white, and yellow flowers in No- 
vember and December. Propagated by dividing the roots in spring, 
or by cYittings ^n summer, and requires moving every two years, 

. and good*rich fand. ^Chrysanthemum, <corn mqpx/old. — Lat. 

r ( \ seyetnm . f An annual plant, common amongst wheat, which 
*i>ryws one foot h : gK, and blows a yellow flower in JuJy. Propagated 

by sowing. 9 CiuiYSAm'm:MVM, garden. — Lat. C . coronarimp , . 

An annual p^aiit fr^m the south of France, whi<& g|*ow« two or 
three feet^ high, *imd blows, a yellow or white ^flower in July, 
l August a\ul September. JPiopagated by Rowing jhe seed where it 
is to hlow.^^ c 

457. CP^EI.QNBi — Lat. Q. fiffiJatU. A perennial plant ori- 
%\haHy from Mfexifo, whibli blow beautiful red flow r eij5n July and 
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jM’gtist. itather tender. About three feet high. Chhlonk, 

the bell-flowered. — Lat. C, campdnnlata . A perennial plant from 
Mexico, which blows, in July and August, a led flower. About a 

foot high. Ciielone, the downy. — Lat. C. penstJjemon . A 

perennial plant from Virginia. It is ybout a# foot high, and 
blows, in July and August, a flower which is yellow in the inside 
and light purple on the outside. They aie all three multiplied by 
seed, as well as by separating their roots, in the autumn. They 
are not veiy delicate, but it is best to give them moist eaith ai d 
shady situation. 

458. CINERARIA, or rag -wort. — Lat. (J. maritima. A pe- 
rennial plant from the sea-coasts of Provence and Languedoc. 
Grow r s two feet high, aitd blows a shaded yellow flower irom June 
to September. Propagated by suckers anti by seeds ; if the latter, 
it blow^s the setond year. It should have a rich soil. 

459. CISTUS, common dwarf , or little sun-flower . — Lat. C. 
helianthemum. A perennial plant from the south of f France, blows 
a yellow flower from May till September. There are varieties ; 
white and rose-coloured, and all hardy, and aie easily increased 
from the seed, which should bt? bi ought forward in pots. 

4G0. CLARKEA PULC11ELLA. — An annual, blowing, in 
June and July, a very pretty pale pinl^ flower. The plant grows 
about a foot high, the leaves as well as the flower are very irie- 
gularly shaped; and, though a very pieity flower, v. plants 
should stajid thitkly together, or they do not make much show. 
Sow in theTtegijjning of April, in clumps. m . . 

4Gl, COLCIIIC^JM, or meadow-saffron . — Lat fC.autumnale. 
A bulbous plant common in Europe, about three or four iiichp^ 
high, and blows a reddish purpl^llow'er in September and October, 
“Propagated from offsets, taken off when Uie leaves are quite dead, 
and planted f in July or the beginning of#August. It Is common 
in the upland meadows of Herefordshire, and otler counties \ 
England. 9 

,4()£. COLUMBINE. — Lat. *AquiWjia vulgams. A*j)erennla: 
plauf, oonynority found in gardens, two or thr$e feet 1/igh, and blo\^ 
a blue, red, white, or variegated ^flowpr in June and Jujy. It likes 
shade, and stiff earth, and is propagated by d*idiug jlte roots ii 
*the autumn.^ The^iuorje-^wered mo^be obtaineiv^fy sowing tin 
tseeds; but, if sown in*tlrj^^>ryig, they seldom up, an; 

never till ffre next year. 
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463. COM FREY-LEAVED HOUND’S TONGUE.—' tel. 
Cynoglossum omphalodes . A peiennial plant, originally from Pied- 
mon^and Poitugal, about three or four inches high, and blowing 
a blue flower in March. f Propagated by dividing the tufts, in 
which it grow^, after it has flowered. Likes a fresh soil, and 
requires water in very dry weather. 

464. CONVOLVULUS Ml NOR. -Lat. C. tricolor. Ahardy, 
trailing, annual plant, from Sicily, which blows a shaded blue- 
and- white flow ery n June, July, and August. Propagated by sow r - 

ing the seed in light and rather warm earth. Convolvulus 

Major. — J^it. Convolvulus purpureus. An annual climber of 
great beauty. Grows eight or nine feet high, if it have sticks of 
that height given it # to run up, and blow!, from July to Septem- 
ber, a beautiful bell-shaped purple or white flow r er, in great 
abundance, but open only in the mornings and Evenings of the 
hot months of July and August. Sow in April where it is to 
stand, or in March in pots to transplant. Sow some in pots to 
bring into the house ; but in no case have more than two plants 
in one spot, as they branch out and become so heavy that winds 
and rains tear them about and endanger other neighbouring plants 
by their means. Stake them as soon as they are beginning to run. 
and cut away straggling branches that they will send out from the 
bottom. Their height sufficiently proclaims them a plant to be 
placed in the back part of the flower-border. 

r 465. CORAL-TREE. — Lat. j tirythrina CAsta-gajli. This is 
proparly sftdirub, but 1 put it amongst herbaceous plants, because, 
w;hen grown in the open air, it dies down and becomes so in effect. 
It it so beautiful a plant, both in flow er and m leaf, thatevery orna- 
mental gardener* should attempt tq have it, at any rate. The flovyer 
is something iif the sh&oe of the pea-blossom, but is as large as 
that of th£ pomegranate* ; is is precisely the colour of e cock’s- 
&>mb, and blcfv’s in August and September abundance of these 
g Jje^ntiful flowerst Mt is generally grown as a hothouse shrub ; 
but I hay« seen«<t, when planted* under a wall in good aspeofe, 
produce bettef flowys and more«of them than I &?et $awt»on the 
hot-house plants. * When planted out thus it dies flown at winter, 
/and shouW be cohered ov^r with litter. Propagate by cuttings 
with a joint/placed in sandy ,loam in V* npjef'ate and moist heat/ 
covering "•firings with a haqd-^jS. ~ * 

*46(t. COR^PpIS,eaV-Ze/z?^rf/^L. C.auriculata. i\Jhardyper- 
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eut>'a?J of Ndrth America, two feet in height, and blows a jellow 

flow er from August to September. Coreopsis, alternate- 

leaved. — Lat. C. delphinifolia. A perennial plant of North Ame- 
rica, eighteen inches high, and blows a vellow and veiy blight 
flower from July till October. Both sorts propagated l// dividing 
their roots. Any soil suits them, but they like an open situation. 

467. CORIS, Montpelier . — Lat. Mons-peliensk. A biennial 
frame plant of the southern coast of France, scten or eight inches 
high, and blows a pretty red flower in May anti June. Propagated 
by seed sowed in pots, in the spring, and likes & fight and sandy 
soil and but little water. 

468. CORN -FLAG. — Lat. Gladiolus communis. A plant from 
the south of France, onewor two feet high, and blows, in June and 

July, a purplish flower. The Superb— • Lat. G. car din alls — is 

larger than the^common, and is of a line deep scarlel, with large 
white spots on its lower petals. Grows two or thice feet high. 
Flowers in July and August. The variety called Gladiolus JPy- 
ramidalis is also very handsome, and is an abunflaut floweret*.. 
For the treatment of these plants, see J.ria ; for what suits tMt 
plant suits these. Propagate them all by offsets. 

469. COWSLIP. — Lat. ^Primula reris. A hardy perennial 
plant, common in meadow s all over England. It blow's a pale yellow 
flower in April and May. Propaga'eft by separating the roots, 
also by seed, sown in November and December, in shallow pots 
full of good lighf earth. The seed sown on the surface of this 
earth shoultSbe lightly co'cred with sandy of heath mould, and 
the pots exposed to the east. # Should remain a vea? in the pots, 

and be planted out iti the spring. Cowslip, Virginian.— 

Ljt. Dodecatheon meadia . # A perennial plant* from Virginia, 
which is about eight or nine inches high, and bhjws in April or 
May. It does Aery *\ell in the open ground, and •when, kept in a 
house in pots, it should be exposed to the air in mi 1^1 weather. 1^ 
likes goad earjh, mixed with lotteu Hung. P]#>uagated by sepa* - 
rating the root9 every thiec or # fortr yeaus. 

470. # C RERIS, or Hawk's b^ard* purple^ — Lat . c?*cph rubra . 
A hardy animal plant of U 14 south of France, •aboLt eight or^teft 
inches high, and blows a purpfe* flower in Jui^e and «fuly. Pro-* 
jiagated by sov^ng *iu hosiers in thei spring, an{k/fnanting out 
when the plants have a Ar‘ . 

471. CROCUS. — Lat. I n d ige 1 1 o u§ ^*217^ 11 d oneyf 
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the earliest ornaments of our flower gardens. Therfe are se*'^>\l 
varieties; yellow, pale yellow, {due, striped, and white. All aie 
handsome, but none make so great a show in the border as the 
deep, yellow, which should always be planted in clumps of ten or 
a dozen {Jiants in a clump, /he bulbs at three inches from one an- 
other, and the clumps should be in the front of borders in which 
there are shrubs, or between the shrubs, so as not to be out of 
sight. Planting them in long rows spoils the effect : but having 
alternate clumps of »yellow and blue gives an additional variety, 
and adds someh^iat to the gaiety always "produced by this hand- 
some little plant. Do not cut off the* leaves of your crocuses 
wlieu they are overbl wn ; as this only weakens the plant. Move 
them when their Jeeves are dying down jn autumn, but not more 
than once in three years. Separate the offsets then, which you 
will find abundant, and thus, with little trouble, you propa- 
gate them. The crocus likes a good, rather light, and not 
wet, garden soil ; and it should be planted tv\o inches deep in 
the ground. < 

f 472. CYCLAMEN, or sow-bread. — Lat. C. Earopceum. A 
perennial frame plant fiom Austria, Blows, in April, a flower 
that is white, tipped with pink. Propagated by seed, sowed as 
soon as gathered, or by offsets. Likes a sheltered situation, and a 
south-east aspect. Does* best in heath-mould. Blows the third 
or fourth year after sowing. 

473. DAFFODIL, the onion-leaved. — Lat. Asphodelus fistulosus 
A bulboijs plant, and a native of the south of France?" Its height 
is about two feet, it blows from June till Septjmib^r ; the flower is 
white with a red stripe. It is ipultiplied by* the seed, sown in pots, 
auc^put into a Ijot-bed ; and it is easily propagated by separating 

its root$. It likes a good moist hoil. Daffodil, reflexed.— 

L:it. Narcissus* triandrf^s. Bending neck, and the petals turning 
up. Light yellow. Found in the Pyrenees. Growfo eight inches 
. ‘nigh. Blow'/in ^larch and April, is as hardy and may be treated 
iAif the others i>f \he species.-, — Daffodil, the great. — Lat. 
.Yards sr.'s wajdt . The largest of tlfe species. Flowers ip April*; 
jciid is readil/l jyapagated by offsets ; differs from Narcissus 
» pseudo-naivissus, by being f nmck taller, having leaves much 
^more twistftd^/as well as {nore glaucus ; i& £owdh much larger^ 
and the pi^ls^ moie spreading. L^jjurfRr with dobble flowers,. 

1 > a fcVd^ — J vd. Narffieiis minor. Blossqjns yellow', 
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double, not *so large as those of the other species, but flowers 
much earlier ; not more thau thre<* inches high. Plant in clusters, 
and propagate by offsets, which come fast. 

^ '474. , DAHLIA. — A tuberous perennial plaut, originally from 
Mexico. It grows to the height of ten or twelve feet uf licit land, 
and blows a large handsome flower, red, fellow, 'white, primrose, 
purple or scarlet, in September, continuing till the setting in of 
frosts. The height to which it grows renders ifr unfit for very small 
gardens, but the beauty of some of the dotible varieties causes it 
to be often found even in the smallest. For extensive parterres, the 
outer rows of shrubberies, and for coiners that want hiding, this is 
a magnificent plant; and it is also to be kept to a moderate height, 
but only by putting it in unmanured and poor* soil. The poorer 
the soil, the lower it will be ; and yet it will blow well in such. 
Always keep it* when in a growing state, tied to good high and 
stout stakes. Piopagate by partiug the root, or by cuttings which 
root very freely if planted in the spring with tw o joints to them ; 
for from seed, though you procure fiesh vaiieties^ you lose the 
sort that you saved your seed from. When the stems begin to be 
nipped by the frosts, dig up the plants carefully, letting as much 
mould stick to them as will do so, and hang thepi up in some 
place that is neither hot nor damp. They shrivel up if in too diy 
a place, and they rot infallibly if in a damp place. ’ In April, part 
the roots and replant them. They frequently appear dead when 
they are not so. • Keep them from frost, of course. •! subjoin a 
list of a few>$jf the handsomest sorts now iA fashion ; Jbut, as the 
varieties are imQeajing yearly at a rapid pace, it i» impossible to 
give, in the space tha# I have for it, anything like a full list. The 
Countess of Liverpool, an mnnense scai let flower, plaut growing 
‘five or six feet high, Atro piApurea superba. JBarnardia, fine 
red. Bedfordiaria,je ry dark. Densa , rpse. Crimson multi flora. 
Eximia , orange. Lilac pumila. Man of Kent,, bright purpl^. 
Morning star , scarlet. New Blanda, lilac. flP^inted Lady, rosE 
and white. Prisci lentissima, tv bite. . Pulla, fery dark. CK.nk 
son plqfie. S$arlet turban . Cocchna sp^iosisshnd. * Queen of 
Roses . King of the Whites . Large yteHowi* Lee's Gldbc 
orange. Lee's atracta ariemonehora . 

9 47 o. DAII?Y.~»*JL!at. Infills pereniOs. *Indqrefjiytls and peren- 

nial. Varieties are paleaecfW&ep red, gretn.-heart<d^ariegated and 
white, aqjl it is used for edgfajp, but is n \eij> pwrming fo* jjie 
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purpose. It is a pretty little plant, nevertheless, afid, in littlle 
clumps, parted every year in order not to degenerate, it adds to 
the beauty of the front rows of the flower-border. Propagated 
only by parting the roots, in February or March. 

470'. rJtaLPIIINUM. — See Larkspur. 

477. DEVIL-IN-A-BUSII. — Lat. Nigella Damascena . Is 
about two feet high ; blows a sky-blue flower from June till Sep- 
tember. Propagated by seed, sown in patches, where it is to 
remain. Likes a wartn situation. Native of the south of France, 
and an annual. 

478. DRAGON’S-IIEAD. — Lat. lbracocephalum Austria - 
cum. — From the south of Europe, perennial, from eight inches to 
a fool high, sending Hp numerous stems, and blowing tufts of blue 
or red flowers in July *md August. Likes good rich earth, and is 
easily multiplied bv parting the roots, or by sowing i^i beds. Should 
be separated at least every thiee years. 

479. DOL1CHOS. — Lat. D. purpureus . A pretty climber 
of the East Indies ; grows ten or twelve feet high if tiained up a 
frame or a* string; and blows a beautiful pale lilac pendulous 
flower in June and July. Propagated by cuttings planted under 
a hand-glass, or by seed, which ripeijs freely. 

480. EGG-PLANT. — Lat. Solarium melon gen a. An annual 
plant, originally from Asia 1 and America. About fifteen inches 
in height, and blows white or violet flowers in June and July. 
Bears a fruit which is eaten, but it is raised fcere only for the 
curiosity of the egg-Vhaped fruit which it bears.^ 0 }*. Tikes a light 
rich soil, and ii: readily piocured by sowing thtfseeHs. 

*481 . ERYTHR1NA.— See .Coral TnfiE. 

*48 4| 2. FERRARI A, curled . — Lat, F. uiululata . A parti- 
coloured rsingulaj; flower with vvav&l edges, the flower resembling* 
in shape and position the^tiger lily. Bulb. Flqwers fiom February 
ty May. Propagate by offsets. Treatment similar to Ixias. 
Flower opens in- t the morning and closes in the afternoon ; but 

ws abundantly/ , r 

1 - 483. FlO, the comyion Indian — Lat. Cactus op&ntia. f From 

America, wlier^ it«gfows on locky places, and dry hills, and, in 
Ihe month {A July, Jjlows a ye'tlovV *flower. This is a green-house 
“"plant in Engi^JI. It Is very succulent^, and *fooul6 not be much 
watered except jluring the time that^ if^floweringjSnd then it, 
rnyw have nTore »waVr. Cuttings Vim^esidily ingots, perennial. 

« 484. riC^ MAR IGOLD' — Lat.* jMesembryanthemum bico - „ 
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lorum . This species expands only when the sun is hot upon it, 
when it is a splendid red. Native»of the Cape. Flowers in July • 
readily propagated by cuttings ; requires shelter during winter. 
Perennial, and grows three feet high. — See MesembrVan- 

TIIEMtJM. 

485. FOXGLOVE, lesser yellow . — Lat. Digitalis parvi flora. 
A perennial plant from Itply, two or three feet high, and blows a 
yellow flower in June an/i July. Propagated from seed, and sows 

itself. Large Yei*low. — L at. D. am%igua. A peiennial, 

with larger flowers thay the foregoing, yellow* with a hue ot 
purple. Grows three feet high, flowers in the same manner and at 
the same time the rest of the kind ; and should be treated and 

propagated in the same manner. Common Foxglove. — Lat. 

Digitalis purpurea, A biennial plant, lcAmd commonly in Eng- 
land, two or thtee feet high, and blows a puiplLh red flower in 
June, July, August and September. There is a white variety of 
this species ; both are vei«y ornamental, and are propagated by 
seeds, sown and otherwise managed, just as you do tfie Canterbury- 
bell, which see. 

48(). FRAXINELLA, or white Dittany. — Lat. Dietamnus 
alhus. A perennial plant, originally from the south of France, about 
two feet high, and blows a white or pui pie flower, in June and 
July. Propagated by sowing the seed in borders,* or in pots, as 
soon as ripe* If not sowed till the spring, it does not come up 
till the secqpd \e!b\ When the plants can be moved, they must be 
put in a nurs^vjo stay two or three years before bei*g planted 
where they aieV> blow. When the roots are stiotig* enough, parts 
may be taken oflj and it may thm be obtained with less tiouble 
tlran by sowiug. The fraxipella affords scarcely any ffower fill 
"the fifth year after sowing ,* but its flowers are »so abmalant aud 
so haudsom^, its leaves so rich in colour and in* odour, and the # 
whole plant is so elegant, that, where you caunot^pr # ocure root^, 
it well deserts the pains and the patience n^de^sary to procure df 
from seed. It likes a gooc^ sfiil, and, in the filter, ^requiuk iih 
covering qf litter after the stalk Jias died do\|n. * ^ 

487. FRI1*ILLARY, crown imperial.— hat.'+Fritiiraria irh- 
perialis . A lar^e plau^from Persia, near tliree tjget higlf, jjroceedin^ 
* from a larg^ nearly^ound* scaly bulb # o{ nausedth^siaelf. It blows,* 
•in April, a red flower haftgl^dlmui wards* like a tL^iHMtuimed down. 

Another Variety blow's a yewojv flower*; and is by fyr 

u ,,the^ handsomest. Propagate* by parting the offsets e.exj t\*o *r 
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three yeais; take up the plants in July, long before which time 
the stalks will have died dowm$ take off what offsets may appear 
at the sides of the mother bulbs, and then keep them all in a dry 
place* till the middle of Aqgust, when you will do well to plant 
them agahi, as # this bulb will not do so well if it remain long out 
of ground. Plant at three or four inches depth inland not too 
much manured, and not too stiff or wet, as it likes rather a sandy 
loam. 9 t 

488. FUMATOftY, bulbous . — Lat., Fumaria bulbosa, A 
perennial plant, Hi native of Europe, fiv£ or six inches high, and 
blows a purplish flower in February, March, and April. Propa- 
gated by separating the roots in autumn, or by sowing the seed in 

beds exposed to the sun. Y ellow Fuuiatory. — L at. F. Intea. 

A perennial plant, from mountainous places in England, growing 
one or two feet high, and blowing a yellow flower from April to 
November. Propagated like the bulbous fumatory. 

48[). GAIJRA, biennial. — Lat. (J . Jnennis. A hardy plant of 
Viiginia, five or six feet high, and blows a very pretty flower, of 
a pale red colour, fiom August to September. Propagated by « 
sowing the seed, which may be done as soon as it is ripe ; it will 
then come up in the spring, and blow the following year. 

4*JO. GERANIUM, striped. — Lat. O. striatum . This species 
is finely striped on the petals with red veins, and the leaves are 
marked at the corner with a spot of purplish brow 11 colour. Hardy 
plant, without stalk, blowing in May and Juufe. Pp>pagate by 
parting rods. Pi offers loamy soil and shady situ'^ti^u. 

4{)i. GENTIANELLA. — Lat >%Gentianh Acaulis . Thre e 
iilches high. Naturally this plant has not a stalk, but by cultivation 
it'has acquired oue. A brilliant blue bell-shaped flower. Does i*jt 
prosper *ery nea r London : being an alpine plant, it likes an airy 
situation ujkI litamy soif( moderately moist. « Flowers in May • 
apd is well wealth) of some pains in obtaining. Propagate by 
‘panting roots in a ( uttpnn ; but the best plants come ffom seed. It 
k* ^perennial plant. r 1 4 

4i)2. aEHMANiJtER, th'e sh\mng . — Lat. Teu&riuiji hjcidum. 

A plant that n*V ibit* Provence, Piedmont, and St. Bernard. Blows ^ 
‘In June and* July, if reddish purple flower, ^nd is from one to two 
feet high, rr^nigclteil by ceyd, sown iij a hot^bed antj in borders/ 
as well as b? jpepmath tfie root lutumu. Any soil wilh 
sqitoit. 
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493. GLADIOLUS. — See Corn Flao. 

494. GLOBE-FLOWER. — L*it. Trollius Europams. A hardy 

peiennial plant of England, about one foot high, and blows a 
yellow flower in May, and sometime^ again in September. •Pro- 
pagated by dividing the roots in the autumn, and it shotfld have a 
moist, but not too shady, situation. ’ . 

495. GLOBULARIA, wedye-leared. — Lat. G. cordifolia . A 
perennial frame plant of Provence, blowing a •blue flower at the 
latter end of April. Propagated by sowing iit pots or in a hot-bed. 
When once obtained they aie easily perpetuate > # by dividing the 

roots. They like a light soil. Globular] a, blue daisy . — Lat. 

G . vulgaris. A perennial frame plant, common in France, about 

Sve inches high, and blows a bine flower in* June and July* 

Globularia, three tooth-leaved. — Lat. *G. alypum . A green- 
house shrub fr<*m Montpelier, one or two feet high, and blows n 
blue flower in March and April. Propagated like the wedge- 
leaved globularia. # 

496. GOLDEN ROD. — Lat. Solid a go semper n:ren$. A hardy 
perennial from North America. About lour feet high* and blows, 
towards the end of autumn, *1 yellow flower. Propagated by 
separating its roots in the , autumn and in February : also by 
sowing seed in the autumn. 

497. GOLDY LOCKS, the f ax-leaved. — Lat. Chrysocomc 

lynosiris. A perennial plant common in France, which grows t( 
the height of eighteen inches, and blows a yellow tlcAvfcr in Sep- 
tember and October. Propagated by sowing Tn a hot-bed, or a bed 
prepared for t&t purpose, ^nd transplanting whew fit. It likes 
light soil and a sVmy'situation. • * 

m 498. HAWK- WEED, v;oot 1 . — La t . Hie raei tm sylvaticum . 9 A 
hardy perennial plaut, commoifin England, abouj a foot high, anc 
blows a yellgw flower in June and J uly.-j* — H aw^c-wf-eb, endive- 
leaved. Lat. Hieracium intybaceum. A haidy perennial plant fn*n 
the Alps, abpul two feet high, and blows ajielhnf flowerTn Ji±h 
and August. Propagated the se«d as well hs by spekers^ 1 

will'd* wpll ill any soil, but prpfers*a dry qjie. H*v\^k-weed 

the clammy.— #Lat. Hieracium glutinosum. A* animal of the soiftl 
of Europe. Should be sown ill tile open ground, it blows j 
yellow flovyer In J «ne and J 1 d} T . 1» ii>t prfrtto*Jap<as "to soil. Se< 
Crepis also. • \\ y * \ \ •• 

49£. |HELLEB©HE,^/te — Lat. IfrUtiSrvt nigen— y 
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Christmas Rose. White, single. Blows a flower abotit the size of 
half-a-crown. Leaves small, s^wed, oval. Plant takes its name 
from its black tuberous root. Blows in open borders at Christmas 
and January. It will grow well in pure air, and situation mode- 
latcly motet and soil not manured. The flower first opens white, 
and often becomes pure green. Part roots in autumn. Grows eight 
or ten inches high. — Helleborus Hy emails — (Winter Aconite), 
— See Aconite- « 

50Q. HENBANE s golden-floieered. — Tat. Hyoscyamus aureus. 
Flowers most pU*l of the summer, but never ripens seeds in Eng- 
land. Should be kept in pots and sheltered in winter. A hand- 
some light yellow flbwer, with dark purple at bottom of the petals ; 
leaved jagged and.hjiiry. Propagate by puttings planted in pots, 
stood in a shady border,, about August or beginning of September. 
Grows twenty inches in height, and lasts four year%, 

501. HOLLYHOCK, Chinese . — Lat. Althaea rosea. A hardy 
biennial plant from China, about six or eight feet high, and blows, 
from July till September, a flower that f is red, pink, white, or a 
yellowish colour. Propagated by sowing seed in the open earth, 
about the end of June or July. They may be transplanted in a 
month after they come up. l)o not, generally, blow the first year. 
Like good substantial mould, and a warm situation. The common 
hollyhock of the gardens, hnci which is ranked amongst biennial 
plants, will last much longer than two years ; but, after the fourth, 
is not so tii It requires good rich mould, and will then come 
to’ the height of leu cn twelve feet ; is of almost all qpfturs, blows 
abundkrttly, aryi is easily raised from the seed, ^utjes great height 
and robustness mark it out for j shrubbery/ ratl^r than a border 
plairf. Keep it staked, or, towards autumn, the high winds, assist- 
ing its ^wn weight, will tear it About sadly, and it does much 
mischief often in* its fall. V 

^502. HONEY-SUCliLE, French . — Lat Hedyiarum coro - 
nariufu . A hatdy tyennial plant, originally from Spain and the 
^outL of France, ioout two feet high, and has a red flower in July 
c,and Auguibf.^ Prbpagated by mowing seed in the spring, ig light 
gaeden mould, ^ind transplanting the plants into thg place where 
Kiey are to eiow', in the afitumti. ‘ • 

* * 503. HWM^STV, vr ntyon-wort. — Lat SLynarta annua. A 
hardy annual r plapt of Pxeveilce, growing ffro or thred^ feet high, 
$nd blowing of are/idish tfioie>;or bkjp colour, in sane and 
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July. When in bloom it adds to the ornament of gardens, and 
in winter its bunches of fruit produce a singular effect in parlouis, 
where it is often kept. Propagated by seed sowed in open earth, 
as soon as ripe, and in a sunny situation. It does not bloy till 
the second year, but afterwards sows itself. # 

504, 1IOP, common. — Lat. Humulus Lap ulus. *A hardy peren- 
nial plant, common in England. Blows a green flower from June 
till August. Propagated by seed or separating the roots. Likes a 
deep loamy soil. Its flovVer does not recommend it to the florist ; 
but its large and handsofae clusters of fi uit, and iv# general hand- 
some and luxuriant growth, fit it well for an ornamental climber, 
either to run up single stakes given it for the purpose, or to climb 
over arbours, or through the branches of trees, where it makes 
a very pretty shew indeed. As to its otjier uses see Hop, in 
Chapter V. # 

505. HOUSE-LEEK, mountain . — Lat. Sempervivum . A hardy 
perennial from Switzerland. Five or eight inches high, and blows 
a purple flower iu June and July* Propagated by ite suckers. As 
it grows naturally in dry and rocky places, and on the tops of 
houses, it is necessary, when planting it in pots, to put at the 
bottom a good deal of dry rubbish and old plaster. 

506. HYACINTH. — Laf. Hyacinth us Orient alls. There are 
now two thousand varieties of this beautiful bulb distinguished by 
the Dutch florists. It was originally from the Levant, but, by the 
care and cultivation bestowed on it by the florists of IFgaUem, and 
other placesV.f Holland, the oriental plant i* infinitely surpasses! 
by those of the ^orfy. To procure fresh varieties, it is necessary 
to sow the seed *^and*to propagate from roots already produced, 
you take the offsets and bring these forward to # flower; bftt *>f 

‘tlie sowing I shall speak fufiy <#t the end of this article.^ 1 will 
now relate how to proceed with bulbs already obtained and old 
enough to fldwer. begin by marking oift the sized bed that you 
wish to have, placing sloutish pegs at each corner, inti in-too or. 
three places along the sides and ends ; dig out tl^ earth to tw^ve 
inches jjeep, tljeu put in one of the, three composts tkftti I shall 
enumerate *belo^v, enough to fill the squall upjtg wq^hin two inches 
of the rest of the ground ; make the surface as eve^ as a die ;i 

•mark out with% sm^lPline a set of lines lengtyways of your bed*. 
£nd not mol% than six iije&es apart ;*do the same^flvpu across the 
bed, obse|vin{f to let lines %b€ at the same, dioteurji from one 
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another as the last are ; 'then plant a bulb at ever} place where 
the lines intersect each other, taking especial care to let the top 
of the bulb be even with the earth, and order them so as to have 
no t\yo of the same colour coming next one another. Then bring 
more coifcpost, and fill up the two inches that you have yet to 
make good to * bring the bed up to be even with the rest of the 
ground ; and go on filling till you have brought it to be two 
inches above the mat of the ground, liut, 1 should here observe 
that, as this ground will settle down, and perhaps bury the bulbs 
too deep, it is « proper to dig out the bed and put in the mould 
in which the* bulbs are set, a week or ten days previous to set- 
ting them ; and this gives time for that settling which always 
takes place. I)o f ijo thing after you liaye planted (except rake a 
little now-and-then) tijl winter, and then, when you expect frosts 
such as would penetrate two or three inches, or r so, bring forth 
your straw, or whatever else you have, and cover over the whole 
bed effectually, excepting at times when you are pretty certain of 
no frost. When the season for frosts is over, of course you 
remove all paraphernalia for guarding against that element ; but 
you then have others : cold windj, snows, and even, quickly after 
these, the sun itself. Therefore, as soon as you have removed 
the straw, place hoops across the bed, or a frame of wood con- 
sisting of upright stakes 1 driven into the ground, with bending 
cross-pieces going over from one to the other, in the fashion of a 
bedstead.; f and on these throw canvass, or other light stuff, when 
either cold winds or emows prevail, or (when the plants are in blos- 
som) 1 when the sun shines out too much on fthda. The flowers 
\yill appear in March and Aprjl, aud, though tfe plant is hardy, 
amKeven its flowers care not for snow or frost, yet, if you perry it 
the suit to come and thaw this Ah them, they will not last half 
the time that {hey woi$d otherw ise do. WJien the plants are in 
blossom, such as have not strong stalks should have small sticks 
.put ir on tlielicle ^f them, to which these stalks should be tied. 
6qr h plants as at; destined' to bear seed, should be left to have the 
full inflitfif*^ of 1 the /sun and should remain in tfee bed «tiM the 
sml-pod turns, qu^u yellow, aud begins to split ^ but those that 
• are not to ar seed shbuld 'taken up as soon as their leaves 
‘turn )ellow\ Clybse a dijy day, and take \h#m ii^) cautiously, s<? 
as not to daipafe theic^ffsOts ; th^ii lajtthem prett/ close to one 
another, ott'thj^b^d, imd r covef 4lj#m os^with earth /o an inch 
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thick, and ii\ a fortnight they will he in & fit state to be cleared 
ot dirt, dead leaves and offsets, and to be put by in a dry but airy 
place, where they remain till the autumn. The composts usad in 
flowering bulbous roots are, either, 1, One half heath-mould, a 
fourth part river sand , and a fourth 'part well-rotted cow-dung ; 
or, 2, Two thirds sand, and one tided tcelUconsumefl leaves; or, 3, 
One third river sand , one third fresh earth , one fourth rotten 
cow-dung , and. the rest left f -mould . These myst, be prepared a 
twelvemonth before theycirc used; kept in the air, and frequently 
turned, or it is impossible that the different ma^griuls should be 
properly incorporated one with the other. To procure fresh varie- 
ties, sow well-ripened seed from a strong, handsome, and semi- 
double plant. Choose a well-pr< >t< rted j dace^ m ake a nice hod of 
good compost, and sow in drills five inches apart, in the month of 
September, In the severe frosts, cover over the young plants, 
and keep grass and weeds from growing amongst them. Cover 
w ith clean straw, or thatch. When, in the follow ing summer, the 
plants die down, hoc between them and give them«an inch or so 
thick of covering of your compost ; and protect them .again the 
•next winter. Same treatment for the following summer, and 
then, in the fourth, they may be taken up and treated as plants 
for flowering.' — In w ater-glasses, the hyacinth makes a very agree- 
able show in the hou*c during the mosltdismal part pf the winter. 
Get blue glasses, as more congenial to the roots than white ones, 
fill them with raiij water, with a few grains of salt in each, and 
put iu enough water to come up to the bulb ab^ut the fourth part of 
an inch. Change the water carefully every week, and * dace the 
plants in the ligh cst lyui molt airy part of the room, or green- 
house, in which y4u keep them. Plant hyacinths in the flmfei;- 
WThlers in the manner directed for tulips. 

50 6. HEPATICA , anemone, or noble direr- wo/t. — Lai. Ane- 
mone hepatic tf. A perennial plant, whicljts found in great abun- 
dance near Castelane and De Grasse, aJff in shad\*piaccH«ui the 
southern provinces of France; 'ljjbe flower is hfu^, yiolet, red,*pr 
w T hite, and appears in February am\ Mlreh, an A, sojj*iljmes, in 
January, ‘Propagated by dividifig the iooti.atuLL)^ sowing th§ 
seeds. It likes earth that is light, ricln and warm,^uul rather 
jJ.ry than moist.% 

507. IPOMEA, scarf^-jiowerea.-^LtSii^jponitjt £ occrnea . A 
"CVest, India plant; annjpil, aryl a climber, wb gjjj^^to*^? height 
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of seven or eight feet, afid in July, and on to September, blows r 
beautiful little bell-shaped scarlet flower. Give it a good, bul 
rather light, soil ; and propagate by sowing in pots in a hot-bed, 
not jnany seeds in a pot, so that each plant may be taken out 
with a ball of earth to its toots. It is considered a green-house 
plant ; but, if* brought* on in a hot-bed of moderate heat, and 
planted out near the end of May in a good situation,, will do 
very well in the open air in England. * 

508. IXIA. — Lat. Ixia bulbocodiumt A frame plant of Nar- 
bonne and the«]sland of Corsica; a small bulbous root, and blows 
a violet, purple, or w r hite flower, in March and April. Propagated 

from offsets. Bending-stalked. — Lat. /. flexuosa . Pretty 

bunch of flowery, r purplish, with a deep purple spot at the 
base. Flowers in April and May ; growing ten inches high. 
Very slender stalk. The Ixias and the Gladiolas are beautiful 
bulbous plants of elegant size and shape, and blowing most beau- 
tiful flowers from May to July. They are generally cultivated in 
stoves ; but they may be made to griAv and flower very well also 
in the open air, if carefully treated. Plant them in pots with a 
couple of handfuls of sand at the bottom, the rest of the pot 
being filled up with bog earth ; the pots should be kept out of the 
reach of frost, and in as w arm a situation as is convenient. The 
proper time to take up thuse bulbs is when the leaves are drying 
up ; bat sometimes they are left in the ground tw o or three years 
to suffer: t|ie offsets to enlarge, and then these pre planted out to 
be fit for blowers,cwhich will be the second yeaf 'after being 
parted. 

, 509. IRIS, small bulbous.— Laf. Iris t xiplfiim. A bulbous 
plafit from Portugal, wiiieh blow s in June ; it ?/ flowers are blue , 
violet, yellow, or white. It likes sr light but rich soil, and requi/ec 

to be moved ai>d its roflts separated every three years. Iris, 

yellow . — Lat. . Iris p$%edoacorus. Common in 'England at 
. the «v!.les df 1 larshy plWs, growing at the edge of the water, 
ai* 1 blowing ,iiA Jhne ; At never, observed these Hut where the 
land w m iff' flay. ^ V(; ry Jiandsdme plant, rising two^ feet or 
more in height, apd proper for fhe sides of pondg, or "rivulets, in 
< gardens o*> pleasure-grounds. * Move them in August or Sep- 
tember. Ims^Persian. — Lat. Iris I^etsipa. |A little bulbous 

plant of greflffielicaqjfr gr6ws seven eight incites high, and 
blows a »rett^,^ginBy-fornfed, jpid Uy^gularly sw^et-scented 
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flower, in M&rch and April. If in the open ground, protect it a 
little during severe frosts by a covering of litter ; but its chief us^ 
is as a potted plant to bring into the house. Plant the bulbs in 
the month of October, in pots filled jvith a mixture of one*half 
sand and one half fine mould ; or put some in wat$r-glasses, and 

. treat them as directed for hyacinths. Iris, dwarf. — Lat. Iris 

Pumila. This plant combes from high and open situations of 
Hungary; is very hardy, and blows in our borders in April. It 
is a very ornamental plaj?t when in clusters, and is easily propa- 
gated by parting its roots, which are bulbouS. Do this in 

autumn. Not more than three inches high. Parti-coloured 

Iris. — Lat. I. versicolor. Has a perennial root, and will thrive 
in almost any soil or situation, may be increased by parting the 
roots in autumn. Its stalk is unusually crooked and elbowed, by 

which it is known. Flowers in June. Iris, Siberian. — Lat. 

Iris Siberica. Known by the superior height of its stem and the 
narrowmess of its leaves. The falling petals are striped, or tinged 
with blue, and the upright ones dark purple. Hardy ; thrives in 
any soil and situation, but particularly in a moist one. * Flowers 

in June. Iris, Chalcedonia.'k — Lat. Iris susiana. From the 

Levant. That large and handsopie plant so common in our gardens, 
flowering so abundantly in June, and having varieties of deep blue , 
pale blue , and white tinged with blue, ll grows to abbut th^samc 
height as the marsh iris , mentioned above, is tuberous-mtted, 
should have good garden soil to grow in, and should btf rein overly 
every three years. It is, like most of the othefs, quite Iwtrdy, and 
makes an elegant fhcflv in the gardens while in flowed. This last 
is the Fleur-de-lis fax hi<*h figures in the arms of France; coiTupJpd* 
^yjus to Flower-de-luce, which name it bears corrftnonlyin some* 

counties of England to this day. Iris ,tall. — Lat#/. ochrbleuca. 

This is in colour very# like the Iris pseudiicorus , But is taller; it 
is of a yellow white. Flowers in Junejtiking ihoisj rich soil,* 
and increasing # fast. 

y 510 . LARKSPUR, the duyirf. — latYDelphityfy.. A hardy 

* 1 a n • 1 1 n 1 di • li 11 . ... •* 1. _ .1. 


annual fiiom Switzerland. Sow where It iwto blow, eimer in beds, 
in tufts, or in remrs ; it looks -best in the latfet vffey; knd, as 
grows not higher than from twelve* to* eighteei^Jriches < ln» height, 
tt!s brilliant c^o^rs o i deeg gnd light tytre, pink,' an*} white, make 
a«great show m the front «f the flower-bor^^ TfoRafe^a succes- 
sion throughout the su«#mer, s*w eveiy fortnight of* three werf^y 
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from the time of beginning your spring sowings, till tfie beginning 

qf June. Larkspur, tall.j- Lat. Delphi/ turn elatvm. Also a 

hardy annual from the mountains of Switzerland and the Alps. 
Grchvs from four to five feet high, and blows a light blue, or deep 
blue, flower iip August. Propagate by sowing the seeds, either in 
the spring or autumn/ Not so handsome a plant as the last, by 

a good deal. Perennial, Larkspur. — Lat. D. grandiforum. 

A perennial Larkspur, the leaves resembling those of the common 
annual, but the flower being much la ger, tinged with crimson, 
double, and frequently coining a purplish white. It should be 
sowed in the early part of April, and will then flower in July and 
August. It grows about eighteen inches high, and is propagated 
by seeds sou ed r< l 'the open ground, or by parting the roots in 
autumn. A hardy plant. 

511. LACHENALIA, thrce-colovred.— Lat r L. tricolor. A 
bulb, four inches high, blows a spike of pendulous flowers in 
spring ; is called tricolor , because at first flowering it has the 
three colours, red, orange, and green, mixed in it. Green- 
house ; propagated by offsets from the bulbs. 

512. LAVATERA, common.—* Lat* L.trimcatris. A hardy annual 
plant of the south of Europe, three or four feet high, and blow s a 
pink or white flower from July to September. Propagated by 
sowhyr in the open eartli. Its flower is, of itself, very handsome, 
and it would be a most showy border-flower, but for the great 
irregularity and the rambling disposition of the branches, which 
are limn 'tous, and’ placed wide of one another. It flowers abun- 
dantly, is very hardy, continues a long while in blossom, and 
ripens its seed in abundance; and the Vichct the soil, the finer 
the plant. Sow early in the spring where th^ plant is to reman* 

5L3. LEOPAIiDS-BANE.— Lat. Doronicum pantaginevm 
A perennial jfiant fro j i the south of Europe. It is about tw r o feel 
high, and, hr April,'? blows a yellow flower. Propagated by 
cuttings ana ^ idhers. mIic autumn is the time for removing it. 

514. L1C ll^IDE/ .-rLat. Phlox divaricata . Flower con- 
sistmg ot five pale pu *ple f petals, and these flowers cpnfing in 
jhuncho& hr? lay. One foot high Fit for rook-work ; propa- 
gated bv hitting^ or layers?. * * 

515. LIL^ - the copper- co lo ured day.-^LtX. Hemerocallis fuhx*. 
A hardy fulbbus-root^i plant, and a native 6f the Levant. Blows, 

, i>. July “and' August, a reddish yellow n^wer. Any ?wl suits it ; 
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but most oftdl a light loam. Propagated by separating the roots 
when the leaves dry up ; but should be replanted again directly. 

Lily, scarlet martagon . — Lat. L. Chalccdonimn . A hardy 

bulbous-rooted plant from the Levapt ; it grows three oi* four 
feet high, and blows a bright scarlet flower in^June and July. 
Propagated from offsets taken soon after 'flowering, which should 
be planted again shortly. JThey like a good soil and good situation. 
Lily, purple martagon . — Lat. A. martcafbn . A hardy per- 
ennial plant of German^, which grows thrbe or four feed high, 
and blows, in July, a flower which is reddish dr white, spotted 
w r ith purple or blackish spots. Often called the Turk’s cap. 

Cultivated like the scarlet. Lily, common irltifr. — Lat. L. 

candidum. This is sometimes called the l Up of France , from the 
circumstance of its being greatly used in Prance on festival days 
and in processions ; but this is only because of its being a hand- 
some and purely white flower, corresponding with the national 
colour. It- grows three or four feet high, sending up a straight 
stalk, garnished all the way up by narrow leaves, and terminated 
by several large white flowers hanging in dusters, ’and which 
appear in July. It is litrcly* cares little as to what soil or 
situation is given to it, and rpultiplies rapidly by an increase of its 
large scaly bulbous roots, which should be separated every two or 
three years, and planted again directly. If not thus oTten separated, 
the offsets become so numerous that, each lending up their** stalk, 
the plant is overtbirge and unsightly. It is always* handsome, 
however, in shrubberies, and is also handsotfic in the back part of 
borders or in the/ middle pf beds, when parted* often, as re- 
commended abo^. — *— Superb Martagon. — L at. L. supntfam. 

most beautifulqilant, sending up stalks eight t>r ten feet high, 
and blowing a great many flow r ers of brigljt reddish ovang(f, spotted 
with violet. This plant requires bog soM ; and it w ill then stand 
our winters pretty well. It should be jkiken up every three br 
four years to^separate the offsets, by w’Kcli it wopagated « * 
Turk’s Turban. — Lat. L. potnponiumk Rull^g\mvip^two feet 
high, leaves a» whitish green, ayd btow |ig in June*a very pretty 
pendulous flower, the points of the petals *»*tq 

form a turban shape. The best* time for moving tfiesc is when 
the stalks n t» efie^pwn, and^tlien, after ^parating their 
» offsets, they should be jlanted^again as $oc\n * i& (fofivenient, for 
they do fot like beinj^ept out of g^ou n d -f-LrtY y (tllA 
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Lat. Lilium bulbiferurn. Native of Austria and some parts of 
Italy. Large flower with uprigjit petals, colour of deep orange, 
blowing in June and July. Grows about two feet high, and is 
very irmamental in the borders. They propagate very fast by 
offsets, and should be parted once every two or three years, which 
may be done from the time of the stalks decaying till November. 
— — -Lily, white water . — Lat. Nymphea alba . A hardy perennial 
water-plant, common in England ; growing in muddy ponds, but 
never, as far as I havfc observed it, comir^g spontaneously in any 
but stiff clay softs. 1 never saw it so generally as in Lancashire, 
in the neighbourhood of Preston, where' there is scarcely a little 
pond that is not covered over in the month of June with this very 
beautiful large flower. In garden ponds it is common to see 
them, and a great ornament they are to such places 3 but they 
must be procured first, and planted next : two operations of a 
most difficult nature; for you have to dig up the root from the 
bottom of a pond, perhaps two or three feet deep, and then you 
have to plant* it under a similar difficulty. To dig it up you 
must actually go into the pond, feel for the stem of the plant, 
pursue it with your hand to the ground, and then dig up as good 
a ball as you can round the roots. Suffer it to remain out of water 
as short a time as possible. Some recommend the placing it in a 
vase, and sinking that to'tne bottom of your pond 3 but I think 
a better way is to plflhe your plant in an old fish-basket, full of 
suitablclnould, and sink that : if you can, sinking it a little way 
into the e?rth at thl* bottom of the pond, as well , as sinking it 
to the bottom of the water. In this way til? plant is not ne- 
cessarily confined to so small » space as iif thty> vase ; for when 
ltd roots have extended to the edge of the basket, there wip^ 
be room for them to go through, and, as the basket rots 

away, the .plant 1 becomes fixed in the bed«.of the pond. 

Lily, rjellow water. — iPt. N. lutea . Like the former in all 

respects*, excepVi^ gfdhat upbears a yellow flower, which is rather 
smaller than tf^t of tlr. .white.' Cultivate in just the same 
•manner.' 1 V • « c w 

^ ZA^Q/F THE VALLEY.^-See Solomgn's Seal. 

* 517. LQBELl (1. — Lat. 'L . urens . A hardy perennial plant 

‘of England, abt^ut one* foot! hjgli, and bjpws a cblue mo^ver in July 4 
and August*. °R*o]pigated by sowing in agood earth, rather con-r 
thaft lig&t, jfciicl shoidd.be watered O^cn. Lobelia, or' 
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cardinal's flower. — Lat. L. car din alls. ' A very handsome peren- 
nial plant from Virginia. It blows a most beautiful rich scarlet 
flower in July and October, and rises to two or three feet high. 
It thrives best planted out in summer in a rich friable soil : but 
is tender enough to require some protection in winter. It is 
easily increased by suckers or by seeds*; and the suckers of the 
old plant should be taken off every autumn, or they damage it. 

518. LONDON PRIl^E. — See Saxifrage. 

519. LOOSE-STRljP^, yellow. Lat. Lyfsimachia vulyaris . A 
hardy perennial plant, common in Europe, which grows about 
two feet high, and blows* a yellow flower in July, August, and Sep- 
tember. Propagated easily by suckers or shoots, and likes moist soil. 

520. LUNGWORT, — Lat. Puhnonaria Virginica. Htfnging 
bunches of deep blue flowers ; leaves and stalks glaucus ; hardy 
perennial; blt^ws in April and May, and grows two feet high. 
Propagated by parting the roots in autumn. 

521. LUPINE, dwarf. — Lat. Lupin us varitis. A hardy annual 
plant from Narbonne and Montpelier, which gfows fifteen or 
eighteen inches high, and blow s a blue or red flower *in July and 

August. Lupine, common* yellow. — Lat. I. Intern s. Nearly 

resembling the last, only that it blows a yellow flower in June, 

July, and August. Lupine, blue . — Lat. L . hirsutus . Growls 

taller than either of the others. The/t is a rose-coloured ^variety. 
In other respects resembling the yellow , fcll of them are proper 
border-flowers, and make a pretty show T . Require no uncommon 
care: and should be sown where they are to blow.-, — Lupine, 
perennial. — Lat. It polyphityus. A North American plant, and 
new to this country.* It is hardy, is very much like the commbn 

^>lue Lupine, but is a hanftsomer plant, and blow s a spike* of 
blue or white flowers precisely like the Lupine, onlj*that the 
flowers stand thicker on the stalk, and tjie whole spike of flowers^ 
instead of being not more than four or .jJ^c inches long, is from a 
foot to a fooj and a half long. A verVbeautitu^ Jlant. TT blowfe 
in May and June, and is piyipagafecL iV sowing t^e seeds, wkich 
come #ip # freely under a han^-glaSs <|i a; little #eat ;* and the* 
plants blow the second yeai. 

522. LYCHNIS^ scarlet — Lat. Lychnp CTiaUbcdonica. 

‘ hardy per^imal pitot fycyn the south of Russia v three feet high, 

• and blowing a scarlet flpw er in July and *j\uais£. ^hopagated by 
parting (She roots. ®ncy like a gogd light )scfl, ifahc? moig^^bto 
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dry. — -—Lychnis, red-floicered. — Lat. L . dioica. Artiardy per-, 
ennial plant, common in Europe^ w hich is two or three feet high, 
and blows a red flower in June and July. Propagated like the 
scarlet. The former of these plants is a very handsome ornament 
of either the border or the shrubbery. All the species are hand- 
some, but particularly this. It should be parted early ill the 
spring ; and, by rights, ought to be covered with litter during 
the vinter, for severe frost will injure it. 

52 ;$. MADAVORT, the rock. — See A&yssum. 

521. M ARSIi-TREFO I L, common buck bean . — Lat. Men- 
yanthes tnfollata. A hardy aquatic plant, common in some 
parts of Europe, i£ a creeper, and blows a reddish flower in 
May,' June, and July. It has a pretty effect on the borders of 
ponds, where it will multi] fly itself. 

525. MARVEL OF PERU. — Lat. Mi ra hilis Jy lappa . Large 
bushy plant, w ith a rough, black root, growing forked or long, ac- 
cording as the soil is rich and deeply-moved. This root will, in very 
rich gardens, deeply trenched, get to the size of a very large parsnip 
in the first year, and, by keeping it in sand in winter, housed, it 
may be made a perennial, which ij, is not in our gardens, unless 
thus carefully managed. The stalks rise (with good digging and 
good manuring) to near four feet high, becoming a very branching 
and large plant. The colours are red, yellow and white, with 
mixtiuV^, red and yclfcnv, red and white, yellow- and white ; and 
there art some purple sorts. The striped ^orts are most 
esteemed, jgid, therefore, the gardeners are careful to save seed 
from hone hut, such plants as have yielded indeed flowers. This 
is* taste, however, and, as long a$ tastes diffet, it Ls proper to have 
all tfte sorts that fan be procured. The yellow makes the greatest 
show, ffhe flower is borne at ttfe end of every shoot; and the" 
blowing begins i*i the firkt w eek in July, and .continues until the 
Trusts set in. The onlyf qason for the most fastidious to quarrel 
with tffls plant! ivt^at itfcflnvs but little in the heat of the sun, 
resAving all it^ nineties y.r, those who rise early enough to see 
.them at fiofr*4 veto seyenjfclock in the morning. 14 is property a 
h*j*dy f as*said above, .may be rendered perennial, 

knh may IjeuoWn in ^the 'open air £ts soon as all chance of injury 
\o the young plants hj K front is over, i^prif ia the •best time for 
sowing. On^ plant is enough in a epot, and that not near to any 
minf plan: ovUlityty as effectually sucfc^all moisting frprn it* 
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and by its rereading branches, overlays it. The seed is a black 
fleshy substance coming in a little cup ’that the flower falls out of 
when overblown. In pots it makes a pretty show, but it requires 
so much more sustenance than is to be contained in a« small 
vessel of this kind, that, even in the largest, it will not blow such 
large flowers as the plants in the open air ; and (unless the flow er 
be a very large one, that is, about the size of a half-crown, it is a 
pitiful, mean-looking thing, whereas, in full vigour, and size, 
nothing is more showy^it a distance, or n*orc delicate when mi- 
nutely examined, than the flower of this plant..** It is a native of 
the West Indies. 

~^52 6. MARIGOLD, common . — Lat. Calendula officinalis. A 
hardy perennial plant, fjominon in many parts ,pf Europe, two feet 
high, and blows a light yellow flower in June, July, and August. 
Marigold, fyn all Cape. — Lat. Plnrialls . A hardy annual plant, 
originally from the Cape of Good Hope, one or two feet high, 
blows a white flower in June, July, and August. Propagated by 
seed sown w here they are to grow . Likes a light*soil and sunn v 
situation. — Marigold, A frican . — Lat. Fayctcs pat ala. A luudy 
annual plant of Mexico, w idely blow s a reddish yellow' flow er from 
July to October. Propagated by sowing in a hot-bed, or in open 
earth, if it be good and exposed to the sun. and there is no longer 
fear of frosts. The plants must be pkfhted in pots* and aflerwards 
in the open earth, taking rare to water them freque lit !y. w r hen 
newly planted. #They grow to tw-o feet high, and often higher? 
and should be kept tied to sticks or they will fall about and Irtok 
ugly. It is rathe/ a storing flower when in blossom, arid much 
more fit for the front of shrubberies, and the edges of lawns^ 
than for borders* It is no^ particular as to soil. * • 

* 527- MASTER-WORT, (Preatblacli.- — Lat. Astrantja Major, 
A plant of which # the root is perenniA, from •the fountains of 
Voges and the Pyrenees. It is two fc j^high, and its flower i^ot 
a radiated jeddish or whitish colon /and from^Jrme^to 

September. Any soil and any»situatii\, cxcejflL^ade, w ill ifo for* 
it. * Rroyaga^ed by sowing thg scud 0 ) by dmdn^f^li* roots i^ 
the autumn, and it often sqivs itself, it is nJi^lyLgrbut.^ • 
528. MESEMBRYANTHBMUM/La^J/. trmo{pr. XRe* 
are nearly |tw^ htmetred, sorts of thi$ phffcif, \uuiy of them very 
handsome and {Jeserang of' cultivation., Thety^yr* nearly all 
fleshy-hftved, and, %ffefore. fik?* all tjte IpifK fffiquife bu^httle 
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water till they begin to put forth shoots for flowering, and a very 
poor sandy or gravelly soil. This one grows very near the ground 
and, from July to November, blows elegant flowers, white at the 
base, ^ind of a fine rose colour towards the upper part, of the 
petals. There is also the Violet-coloured, Lat. M. violaceum ; 
the Two-coLduRED, tat. M. bicolor ; the Showy, Lat. M m 
spectabile ; and many other equally worthy of a place in the green- 
house, for it does require a green-house tb keep them in. Propagate 
these plants, by taking off small bits of Jheir shoots, which after 
remaining a few Lours to suffer the wound to dry, should be planted 
under a hand-glass in sandy loam. They will take immediately. 

529. MIGNONETTE. — hat. Reseda odorata. An Egyptian 
plant/ which is perennial in its native couptry, but which with us 
is no more than an exceedingly sweet-scented annual. It should 
be sowed thinly, and two or three plants are enough in one place. 
Being kept in a green-house, it may be made to live through two 
or three winters, when it becomes woody, and resembles the form 
and size that * it attains in its native ‘Country. Propagated by 
seed, which.it ripens abundantly in almost any situation, and it 
blows all through the summer, a little flower of greenish hue. 

530. MICHAELMAS DAISY. — Lat. Aster IradcscantL A 
very late, very hardy, and very showy perennial plant, liking moist 
situations best,, growing to between two and three feet high, and 
bearing£dm immense number of blossoms in September, October, 
and Noyember, something like the common d^sy, only larger. 
Propagated by sowing the seed, or, more easily, by parting the 

roots in spring. The Showy. — Lat. A. spectabilis. Grdws 

two feet high, blows a very pretty *bluc flower resembling the 
fonerrtentioned in form and stat ure. Makes a very pretty show.- 
Catesby’s. — L at. A (jraridijlorusx (jrows two feet high, blows* 
in October $wid PiovembtV, a handsome yellow flower, smelling of 
citron ; the flower beinaLlarger than those of the two former. 
They nfldike Yhf vame sortewif soil. 

j 531. MONI^V-ELOfvER.-rLat. Mimulus luthis. Avery 

• % pretty little d/ perennf 1, not difficult as to situation, bqt very 

fotd^of Qjqjst^uiltor^l^ituAion. Propagated by cuttipgs put under 
hand-glu^s w hich strike koon‘ Grows eight inches to a foot high. 

‘ -M. rose-coloured * — Lat. M. roseus. i^no£tie*r vaAety, not quite 
so showy as ^htc Ihst. but tcry pretty > and 4 be treated m the same 
way. The*e is ,^so%tli(c Mush-mSntiey-floih^ a very smaft variety'' 
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with downy, leaves, the attraction of wtiich is that it is a perfect 
bouquet of musk. Treatment the same as for the others. 

532. MONARDA, Oswego tea . — Lat. M. didyma. A hardy 
perennial from North America, growing two feet high, an (^blow- 
ing a crimson flower in June, July, afid August. Propagated from 
suckers, or by sowing the seed in a hot-bed in *the spring, and 
planting out the young plants when they are five or six inches high* 
They like a soil light, wal4n, and rich, and shopld be moved every 

two or three years. M. Canadian.— L‘dt+M. fistulosa. A hardy 

perennial of Canada, three or four feet high, bloving a pale purple 
flower in July and August. Propagated like the Oswego tea. 

533. MQNSONIA, large-flowered . — Lat. • Monsonia spcciosa , 

A handsome flower; single, opening wide, and' of a light .pink. 
Bears great affinity to the geranium in habit and character. 
Ilardy green-house plant, or, may be sheltered under frame in 
winter. Propagate by cuttings plunged in tan -pit in pots. Never 
ripens seed with us. Perennial, grows eight or ten inches high, 
and blows in April and May. • 

534. MULLEIN, white . — Lat. Verbasnm lychmtis . A hardy 
annual plant, common in Europe, growing three or four feet high, 
and blowing a white or yellow flower in June, July, and August. 
Propagated by sowing the seed as soon as ripe, afid does best in 

a light, dry, and sandy soil. It oftei* sows itself. T Mullein^ 

rusty . — See Blattaria. * * ^ 

535. NARCISSUS. — Fr. Narcisse . There are many .sorts of 
narcissus, of which our common daffodil *is one, and I believe 
the only one that ij not a native of the south of Europe. • I shall 
enumerate only three, sorts, and shall give instructions relative jto 
the procuring o^ these by offsets, and relative to the blGwyig 

*T>f them in beds, in pots an # d i* glasses. — The Parer white. — 

Lat. N.papyraceus .- — The JoNQUiL.-*-Lat. if. Joqyuilla. 

The Polyanthus* Narcissus. — L at oV. polyanthus . — These 
are all beautiful flowers, and all swee* Rented :^ut p^iaularly 
the Jonquil .* The first sort is, reputed for its {delicate and f>ure« 
whitc. # It gyws to a foot* and lillf high? tpuing two or* 

three very hjndsome and # paper-while flgv^ens. ^The secopcf 
for its peculiarly sweet scento, which i*> enough % m online 
* plant, to perfum^ if whole room. .It blows a yellow flowery 
, proceeding^ from a sl^icler and elegant staliVqf ^from ten to 
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twelve inches in height. * The last sort, of which there arc three 
varieties, the white, the white with yellow enp in the middle, and 
the all yellow , for its abundance of flowers, which are frequently 
ten oy twelve in number upon each of two, three or four stems, 
according as the plant is a thriving and well-managed one. The 
first has a bulb ‘about thro size of a bantam hen’s egg, the second 
a bulb not bigger than a very small walnut, and the third a bulb 
larger than a turkey’s egg. They are all to be had of the seeds- 
men, who import them yearly from II olla^d ; but they may be pro- 
pagated here ; <v, at least, those who w ish to go to the trouble of 
it, by parting the offsets from the mother plants in July, and 
planting them in a bed by themselves for a year ; by themselves, 
bemuse they do iipt # flower the first year after being parted; or 
they may also be had .from the seed, by proceeding in the same 
manner as for the hyacinth. The most common w # ny, however, is 
to buy of the seedsmen such bulbs as are wanted; blow them the 
first year in pots or in glasses for the house, and, the next year, 
plant them ouhin the borders, or in beds'by themselves ; this latter 
being the best way, because then, by making use of the proper soil^ 
which should be a good light haze} mould, mixed with a little per- 
fectly rotten cow-dung, you preserve your bulbs from degenerating 
so fast as they will if turned out into the borders. Take them up 
every third year, to take offthe offsets, and bring these on in a bed 
composed of the same mixture as that recommended for the Answer- 
ing bulb. .Iij pots, use the same mixture, or putfi little sand with 
it; and, in glasses, do the very same as for the Hyacinth. There 
arc common varieties sold by the florists foi^the open borders, 
which manage as you do the* tul,ip and other bulbs so planted. 

/58b. NASTURTIUM, the tall, — Lat. Tropizolnm majns . A 
plant from Peru which maybe trained to the height of ten or 
tw elve feet, wul linw's anl’orange-coloured flower during the sum- 
mer and part of .the autism. The single-flowered sort is annual, 
and b«**g soVtiin f the swing, in a light soil and exposed to the 
; su n,Hvill afterwards sow r irSelf. The double-flowered^s perennial, 
^propagated k^-nitfcings, ailJ kgpt in a house. In the \^intcr exposed 
tOtthe sun^fisjniitd^jis possible, and watered but little. iThere is a 
iwlErflciiid^vJueh makes a pretty show T in the front part of borders 

cr in pots. Thcc^w a n l^lo were d, or Ftidyin Stress. — Lat. T % - 

minus . ShoukThe sow cd in' a hot-fyed eajjy in spring an order to < 
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have forward plants. It is very muth like the former, not so 
rampant, and has a purple spot in the inside of the flower. In 
all else, likes the same treatment as the former. 

537. NETTLE, the red dead . — Lat. Gale opsin ladcrnuin. An 
annual plant common in Europe, winch grows one foot high, and 
blows a pretty pink flower from Julvjto October. Propagated 
by sowing the seed in nny soil. A very handsome plant. 

538. G5NOTIIERA,^rm£-/7wmcc/. — Lat. (E .<j ramliJJora, A 
biennial plant original^ from Virginia. is generally three or 
four feet high, and bl(hvs in July, August, and September, a beau- 
tiful yellow flower. Any soil suits it, but it likes a moist one and a 
sunny situation. Propagated by sowing the seed in a bed, but it 

also sows itself. 05. even, hupp r it arose. — Lat: (E. biennis H From 

North America ; biennial; blows a fine yellow flower from July 
to September. Likes a good garden mould, but is not very nice 
as to soil ; and it should be sown in the spring in the place where 

it is to blow the following year. 05. purple, — Lat. Gl, purpurea . 

An American annual, gftnving eighteen indies two feet high, 
and blow ing, from June to August, abundance of] ample flowers at 
the end of its numerous stalks. Now in the open ground early 

in spring, in the place where it is to blow. CE. yellotc , — 

Lat. (E. serotina . A liaftly biennial plant, growing two feet 
high, and in July and August blowitip a handsome yellow flower. 
05. white . — -Lat. (E. sjn eiosa. Gmws tw o feet highf is bien- 
nial, and blows :i white; flower; in other tilings resembling the 

two lbreificntioned plhnts. 05. lanje-leqrcd. — Lat. OH. matyro- 

carpa , A hardy, trailing, perennial sort of (Enothera^ which 
blows in July ati3 August Enormous yellow flow ers of four petals, 
and one of the Jlowers of which I have found to measure four 

r inches across. 05. sweet. -ri* flt. (E. odorafa. Grows two or 
three feet high, is perennial, mid in Juiy and Aligns^ blow s a yel- 
low sw r ect*sraelling flow er, rather sender than that of the t jrandi - 

jiora. 05. Lindleij s . An annuid^ant, hiding ir^Jyly and 

August a pftrplc-stripcd flowef. Groves froirf foot to eighteen 
inches high, and the stalk aiW leaves l tinged ice* dy>vith a purplg* 

hue. This yaricty should b<? sown itjthfc ojieu ground with tlie 
spring-sown flowers. Tlie others, are propagated *£ithef Tiy 
ing the root* in the»nutumn or by seyd r.iis^in a gentle hot-bfijjL 
All of thlm are handfloTne and orhstmiyital fliers, and I tliink 
the ma&ocarpa one Jt the Handsomest of bcjrdej; Adders ; but, as* 
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it blows near the ground, it should have a place in th« front part 
of the border. 

539. ONOSMA 9 hairy. — Lat! O. echioides, A hardy perennial 
plant /ruin the south of Europe, about a foot high, and blows a 
yellow flower in May. Propagated by seed sown in the open 
earth. Likes a 'dry soil ? and, though hardy, likes a little cover- 
ing in very severe weather. 

540. ORPINE, evergreen. — Lat. Sechtm anacampseros. Blows 
in July and August a*tuft of light pink fjpwers. One of the suc- 
culent-leaved tribe : but quite hardy, thriving well on rock-work 
and old walls. Propagate by cuttings or parting roots in autumn. 
Grows ten inches high. 

541. OX-EYE, Jhe great . — Lat. Adonis r emails. A showy 
yellow broad flower opening full to the noon-day sun early in 
spring. Hardy. Propagate by parting roots or by^seed. Grows 
four inches high. 

542. PALMA CHRISTL — Lat. Rtcinns communis. A tender 

biennial plant from India, from five to seven feet high. Blows in 
July and August. Propagated by seed sown in a hot-bed. When 
tin; plants are five or six inches high, they should be planted 
where they are to grow. This plant is annual in the open 
ground, but, when put into a green-house, it lasts four or five 
years. , * 

5 4 3, PAN S Y, or It cart' s-ease. — Lat. Viola hisjrida. A hardy pe- 
rennial planf, very common in Europe, which bloy s a blue flower 

almost the w hole of tht>year. Pansy. — Lat. Viola grandijiora. 

A hardy perennial, common in most parts of Eprope, eight or ten 
inches high, and blows, all the supimer, a yellow and violet flower. 
Th*sd are propagated by seed, which .ripens abundantly, as well 
as by separating their roots. LikcS’ rich earth and partial shade. 

544. PE ^ t he acer lasting. — Lat. Lathy run latifolius. Aperen- 
niaj plant from ProvenceA, It is four or five feet high, and in July 
and August bTow^very beayuful bunches of rose-coloured flowers. 
;3ow in beds and ttaiisplam: to where the plants are to blow, or 
now where th^are to rentiin* but take care to h^ve sticks, or 

IflMjpp.wnrV.Kigh Enough A) train then* upon. P$a, thetuber- 

ofis. — Jjat. iMuberosus. 'A small ‘crimson perennial pea, very 
tfoublesome to the^husbandpian of the ^soufk^f Rrance, and of 
Germany, w^ere u is what the birdseed iL in Englana. It has 
‘creeping roots, and .tubenJus* ^imilaKin appearance to the 
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everlasting pea, but much smaller. Easily propagated from roots, 
but does not require seeds here. Is only proper for parts of the 
shrubbery, on account of its troublesome roots. Flowers from 

June to August, and grow s two feet high. Sweet Pea.— Lat. 

L. odoratus. An annual plant front Sicily. About four or five 
feet high, and blows a rose-coloured flower of various hues in J une, 
July, and August. Propagated by the seed sown where it is to 
remain. There is anothA everlasting pea, th ejjrandiflora, w hich 
blows the largest flowers of any, and whbih is as handsome as 
any, excepting that its foliage is not so luxuriant. ^ ie i t' own 
pea, or painted lady , is very luxuriant in its growth, and, in rich 
soils, blows very handsome clusters of flowers of a pale blush 
colour. Propagate all these in the same manner. 

545. PENTSTE M OiV, narrow-leaved . — Lat. P. angmti folia. 

A pretty little hardy perennial, growing two feet high, and blow- 
ing a flow er something like the foxglove in shape, but more deli- 
cate in colour, in September and October. Propagate by dividing 
the roots in autumn. * . 

546. PETUNIA. — Lat. P . nyctag ini 'flora. A very handsome 
perennial plant, bearing abundance of beautiful white flow ers from 
May till October. It is a very tine border flower, but, in severe win- 
ters, must be covered. It dbes extremely w ell in pots, and some 
should, by all means,be potted and houfied every autumn to redouble 
the chance of preserving the stock. Propagate by cutting# placed 
under a hand-glass, where they will soon strike; or uiajve it an 
annual bysowing seeds in the spring of* the; year. 

547. PHLOX, spiooth , or bastard lychnis. — Lut. Ptglabcrrima. 

\. hardy perennial* plant, originally from North America. Grows 
about tw r o feet high, and blows a pretty purple flower in tfupe, 
July, and August. Prop^g?J;ed by dividing the roots in the 
autumn and in February. • * # 

y 548. PINK, Ch\na or Indian . — La t^ v f)ianthns Chin ends. A 
hardy biennial plant of China, one. foo^high, blo^ng a bright re^ 
flower in Jufy. Propagated from seed, 1 tom lay^ors, and by dividing 
the roots, w hich like a light frut good dry rafchc^ thaq wet, and 

a sunny Situation. It is generally culti^tcfl # in our'gardens as 
annual; as it blows the first yn^r, spid wall not survjye the witftea 
unless protected from frost. A ver^ pretty border flow er ; bil 

should be £rown in bedi^r largish Clumpy. ^i^k, the garden 

— Lat. hortensis.* 3&is is tujbposed to be ^nyrictj&of the car- 
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nation. Its origin is common in England and all oyer Europe. 
There are many pretty varieties, and these are on the increase 
every year in England, the manufacturing people in the north 
bcstojving vast pains in propagating and cultivating them. The 
plant is smaller in every particular than the carnation, but is its 
immature. There arc varieties double and single., red, white, and 
laced. It grows in tuffs and sends up many stalks, each bearing 
a flower; but these^tufls should not be siVftered to remain unparted 

♦ more than one year. «, Propagate by foyw's, jrijrings or seed , just 
as with the carnation, only that, the pink being much the hardier 
of the two, you need not bestow the same pains upon it that you 
must on the carnation. Pipings will strike in the open ground, 
w ithout any hand-glass over them, but you arc surer to succeed 
by using the glass, and in the manner directed for propagating 
carnations in the open ground. No plant of this kind should be 
suffered to blow more than twelve flowers. All above that num- 
ber should be cut off as they appear in the bud. Any soil almost 
suits it. — See *Sw r EKT-WiDDiAM. — Lafc. J). I Jar bat us. 

549. POLYANTHUS. — Lat. Pnuatl't ela/inr. An indigenous 
plant which has been brought to great perfection by the florists. 
It blow s in March and April, flowers of various colours, red, brown, 
yellow, pi irj )le; and variegated; the flOwer stem should rise above 
the foliage, should be perfritly erect, and send out from five to 
seven ffmall foot-stalks each to be terminated by a flower. Pro- 
pagate ]>y seed, or by parting the roots, w hich latter should be 
done e\ery year, or tjic plants are sure to dwindle aw ay and ulti- 
mately die. 'The Polyanthus likes a shady situation, moist ground, 
and manuring of neats’ dung; but the soil jnentioned under the 
ligad* '‘Auricula” suits it, well, it is well to have some always in 
pots the same as those for the Auricula, and by these means you£* 
procure au^ early show* in the green-house, and can the more 
readily and surely save tie seeds of such plants as yet u most ad- 
ipire.* in thv‘ ^Ard-bed, have only to follow 7 the instructions 

'-givcM for the' mamgemenjf of the ^Auricula bed. f 

* 550. POPJOY, S ed) or cirii rose. — Eat. Papnver r harts. A hardy 

/ ann ual plant a bout t\yo feJjt high , add its flower red. filow s in J ime 
enti July, anjJ is propagated by sowing the seed in a light and rich 

tf'arth ; afterwards /bey sow themselves. «Po pp v*, garden. Lat, 

P. sumnifenm j,. .ffhis^sort grbws larger* than Ike last,foas several 

• varieties, dgubl^an^i single, of mos<t coloiis excepting blue. It is 
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easy to propagate from the seed, but, unless great variety be re- 
quired, hardly worthy of a place ii>the flower bolder. This sort 
it is that yields opium. Prefers good deep soil ; but they are not 

particular in this matter. Poppy y lajy c-flower ed prickly. Lat. — 

Argemone grandiflora . Hardy annual plant, growing from two 
r to three feet hj|jh, and blowing, in July ^md August, a very large 
white flower o. great beauty. The leaves of this plant are also 
ornamental, or, at least, very curious, being like* that of thistle in 
some respects. Propagate by seed sown in spring. 

551. PCEONY, hairy- leaved. — Lat. Pcronia- hirsuta . Is a 

hardy perennial plant from the south of France, which blows a purple 
flower in June. Pceony, common red . — Lat. P. roseo officina- 

lis . A hardy perennial from Spain and the sdufh of France, and 
blows early in the spring. Propagated by separating the roots in 
the autumn and the spriug. Not particular as to soil or situa- 
tion. Two or three feet in height, and makes a very fine show 
when planted in borders boqnded by green-sward. 

552. POTENTILLA. — Lat. P. napalensis. A very pretty 
little plant, with a trailing leaf and stalk ; blowing a peach- 
blossom flower in June, July, and August, grows six inches high. 
Perennial ; propagated by parting the roots in spring and autumn, 
and it is quite hardy. 

553 . PRIMROSE. — Lat. Primula vulgaris. That very pretty 
early -flowering native plant which we find all over England by the 
sides of shady lanes*, and in coppices of the winter-cutting, bearing, 
numerous bright yellow flowers, each upon a loot stalk €>f t>vg or 
three inches in length. By taking the pains, you inay procure 
abundance of its seed, £nd propagate it as you w'ould the Auri- 
cula , which see. ®r you insry transplant into y6ur garden, at 
Michaelmas, any number of the plants, which will siake a beauti- 
ful show' in the early spring months. r ^Rhe situation und soil 
should be those for the Polyanthus ; that is, shady as tg situation,* 
and moist as topsoil. 

554. RANUNCULUS. — I^t.*i2. Asiaticus. v* native ot the 
Levant, it is^ tuberous-rooted plant, gr£atP omaifleijtaf, and deser- ^ 
vedly a choice florist’s flower. # It blows early in tBe Spring, flowers* 
single, semi-double or double, and of almost eveij colour, 'but fhe 
sCarlet, being |the mofct adored, is the jhost usuarty It is propa- 
gated either by offsets front the tqjbqjs, or by ; and*both very 
much in tl|? same way as in the case of the ane%oJi^. By seed • 
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Sow in January, under a frame and light, but take n care to have 
the earth, to a foot and a half deep, taken out previously and well 
frosted, and, when thawed again, pdt it back into the frame. 
This destroys all vermin. Make it fine, and sow your -seeds in 
\ery shallow drills, four inches apart, covering the seed in the 
slightest possible manner^ 1 should, perhaps, have first said that 
the seed should be saved from a sen^i-double plant, the stem of 
which is strong and high, the flowers large, thick and round, and 
of brilliant colour ; and also that it should be gathered in a dry 
time, scraped off from the stalk by patiently using your finger- 
nails for the work, and kept in a dry, though airy place, till the 
tini£ for sowing* Let your seed-bed be in an eastern aspect, the 
one best suited to the ranunculus whether a seedling or a flower- 
ing plant ; water with a fine-rosed watering-pot, so as to keep up 
a continual moisture, and, when the plants are up, give plenty of 
air ; remove the light from the frame, and cover over with hurdles 
or a thick covering of netting. Do not move these young plants 
till their lea\es are perfectly dead, and then do as with young 
anemones. By offsets. The time of planting out your old root 
is precisely that directed as the proper time for planting out the 
anemone ; and, it is at the time <jf planting that you part the 
offsets iiom the mother-ioots. They are easily discerned, each 
complete loot having a bud enveloped, as it were, in a greyish 
down ; the under part being composed of several dark-brow n 
claws, for the most part tending inwards at th;dr points. These 
look $$ K peifectly dead, but a few days under ground plumps 
them up to a considerable size ; end it is even, with some, the 
practice to put the roots ink) a basin of water a few hours pie- 
vious to planting them, a practice-of very doubtful utility. The 
offsets 'that yon take off are just as fit for blowers as the mother- 
roots ; they do not, li^e the hyacinth and iulip, require nursery 
beds to bring them into flowering in a coarse of years; therefore 
ihcre arc no instHjCtioi^ necessary further as to the propagating 
by offsets, Bim as to general cultivation something must be said. 
The florists in^aiiably plant them in beds in the manner -described 
under the head Hyacinth , except that they are not to be planted 
at anv iffore or less than an inch and a half under ground ; but 
they flourish a) to either in clumps in boflder/or in pots in the 
green-houiJe. Jn e%ier of tln^se^eases, (he soil that me ranunculus 
Lkec is a good fresh, strong, rich loamy one ; or, if *ou prepare 
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soil, let it be* fresh loam with a manuring of well-rotted horse or 
cow-dung. The scarlet-turban is the most showy variety, and 
produces a most brilliant effect in a bed ; and, when thus planted, 
it is well worth the while to take all the precautions necessary to 
bring forward the plants well thiough the winter, and to guard 
their blossoms against too much wet or^sun in the spring. To 
do this, cover in winter, a/id shade ami water in the spring, as 
you do in the hyacinth bed. When you ptynt in pots, take care 
that the pots be good deep ones ; such as are used commonly for 
the auricula, drain them yvell with pot-sherds, but gi\e fiequcnt 
waterings in dry weather, or, in such small masses, the earth soon 
burns, and you lose your blossom-buds, if not the plant. About 
the end of June your plants will be dying do'wn, and then is the 
time to take them up, out off the fibres of the roots and pull off 
the leaf-stalks ;«and put away the roots, well freed from dirt. 
This root and the anemone take no harm from remaining twelve 
months out of ground. p # 

353, ROCKET, or dame's violet. — Lat. Hesperis matronalis . 
A biennial plant from Italy, which grows a foot and a half high, 
sending up many stalks crowned by double fragrant flowers. 
Vaiietics, red, purple, and white ; and blows from May to August. 
Propagated by parting the roots in autupm ; or by cuttings of the 
stalks of the flowers, which, being cut into convenient lengths, 
you make three splits in the end of each, of about half an inch 
up ; force th,e split end into the ground, and they will readily take 
root if you put a hand-glass over them, ancf place them .where 
none but the morning sun camget to them. Better still to strike^ 
them under a propagation-glass in s a gentle hot-bed. Theretarj 
vejy few prettier, artd still fevf'br f sw eeter, flowers than the double 
rocket ; but it is said by theorists not to tjirive neftr large* cities. 
1 think that tjje smoke of London or Manchester is incompatible 
with the health of anything animal or vegetable but I ^lo # not 
think smoke p ^judicial to this, plant in particular, for I have sued 
it remarkably tine in the neighbourhood of Londoit, but never have 
I seen it^o fine^s in the vicinity •of the siyoky jtowus of the nortlj 
of England, whete it grows mflst /reely in a stiff mouldy 

556. RING FLOWER. — Lat. An ary c Inf . valenti%us. An 
annual plant f|oin theVmtk\f France, fclfouj: oye f<5&t high, and the 
flower of a yellow colour, Vhich"«aftP cars in June and .fijy. It is 

" x 2 
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raised from seed sowed where it is to bloom, and* does well in 
good earth that is warm and light. 

557 . ROSE CAMPION, smooth-leaved. — Lat. Agrostemma 
cfplirom . A hardy annual plant of the south of France, -eight or 
nine inches high, and blows a pink flower in July and August. 

558. RUDBECKIAj^epwrp/e. — Lat. R . pvrpurea . Outer- 

most petals narrow, long, and pendulous, resembling narrow 7 red 
tape. Native of 'the warm climate of Virginia ; but will do in an 
open border. It is well to shelter a pl^nt or tw r o in a hot-bed 
frame during winter, lest those that are, left out should be killed. 
Flowers in July. Seeds do not ripen with us, so the only way to 
propagate is by parting roots. Leaf long, sawed at edge. Peren- 
nial, and grows thr6e feet high. Rubbeckia, the hairy . — Lat- 

R. hirta . Large rich single yellow 7 flower. The plant grows tw 7 o 
feet high, flowers in July and August. Hardy perennial, propa- 
gated by parting the roots in autumn. 

559. RUSH, the flowering . — Lat f Jh/tomvs vmbellatus. A 
perennial, found in the borders of rivers and in the marshes in 
England and other parts of Europe. Grow r s three feet high, blowing 
in July a bunch of pretty large red flowers. It is a handsome 
plant, and well suited to damp or swampy places, or to the sides 
of ponds or rivers. Propagated by dividing the roots. 

5GQ. SAGE, smooth-leaved . — Lat. Salvia splendens. A beau- 
tiful pendulous scarlet flower, coming at the ends of the branches 
<)f a plant that is tolerably elegant of itself, and ^vhichwill grow to 
the height 1 of five or six feet. — S. cardinalis . A variety growing 
and blowing Very much like the former; indeed, in which there is 
no liiftereuce, excepting that the leaf of this "one is thick and dow ny, 
like that of the common sage of the gardens,' and that the other 
has smdbth dark-green % shining feaves. Both are perennial, but 
both require shelter in'lhe w inter. These plants aj*e exceedingly 
handsome, end ought to be had in every garden. Propagate by 
parting the niots ii\ spriqg or autumn. 

561. SAFFRON. — See Colch^cum. 

562. SALVJA.-^See SAge. * - , 

. 563. SAND-W'OR't, major ca.-*~LaX, Arenaiia balearica. A 
•narhy perennial plant from Corsica, about two inches high and blows 
a white flower. /« May anvl June. Prqpggated by*se^d, or separat*- 
ing the roots, l^ikes a sandy and warm soil, and a southern aspect. 
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56 4. SAXIFRAGE, the golden. — Lat. Chrysosplenium alter - 
nifoliurn . An inhabitant of Fiance and many other parts of Europe. 
It is five or six inches high, and blows a yellow flower in April. 
Propagated by dividing the roots in October, and likes a shaded and 
moist situation, and is well suited to ornament the $dges of water. 

A perennial plant. Saxifrage, thick-beared. — Lat. Saxifraga 

crassifolia . A hardy peremyal plant, originally fiom Siberia, which 

blows a pink flower in March and April. Saxifrage, palmate. 

— I^nt. S . palmata. A perennial plant common in Fiance and 
England, blows a white flower in April and May/ A foot high. 

* Saxifrage, hairy . — Lat. S. hirsuta . A perennial frame 

plant, about eight or ten inches high, blows a while flower spotted 
with red in May. From France and the Pyrenees. Propagated 
by separating the roots. Not particular as to soil, but likes a 
shady situation.-*-#, vmhrosa . The little common plant called 
London pride, which grows much like the house-leek, but sends 
up slender stalks a foot hjgli, with abundance of # pretty little 
flowers at the summits. Quite hardy, and perennial. Propagate 
by pairing the roots in spring or autumn, and plant in almost any 
soil. This plant is fit lor any borders or any rock-work. 

565. SCABIOUS, xi/wf.-T-Lat. Sea biota atropurpurea . A 
hardy biennial plant, originally from Indyi. About two feet high, 
blows, in August and September, a deep violet-coloured flower. 

Scabious, deviVs-bit. — Lat. S. succisa. A hardy native 

perennial plant, which blows fiom August to September. Pro-; 
pagated by seed sown in any border. Varieties, dee^) pjutple, 
flesh-coloured, and wGite. • 

566. SCORZENEJTA, tangiers — Lat.#. tangitana . A laiger 
and higher plant, wKh glaucuaMeaf ; but flower very much resem- 
bling our common dandelion, or rather mar jgold. Annual * hardy, 
likes a moderately dry^oil. Sow r with othefr annuals. 

567. SI D A > broad-leaved. — Lat. #. abutilon. An annual spwe 
plant from Iudfi. Four feet high, and Ijlows .if ^yeftow flow er jit 
June, July, and August. Promulgated by seed sowfed in a hot-bed, 
and afterwards transplanting the .youifg pjants’ $ her^ they are to 
remain. 

568. SILPHIUM, jagged-leaved . — Lat. # S. m laciniatum. ~ A 

hardy perenn^d, # threfc or # >fcur feet higfli, originally fiom North 
America, and blows a yfllow' fty^r in July, Apgusf, ^nd Sep- 
tember. /Silphium^ three-haved.*- L^t. S. f trifoUatvm.** A 
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hardy perennial plant of North America; about eight Yeet high, and 
blows a yellow flower in August and September. Propagated 
by seed sown in the open earth, or by sepaiating the roots in the 
autumn. «■ 

569. SISYJilNCHlUM. — Lat. S. iridoides. Blue flower 
with light yellow heart, Reaves resembling the iris. Rather tender 
tuberous plant, blowing iff the border from May to the end of July. 
Pretty in green-house. Propagate by seeds easily, or by parting 
bulbs in autumn. Same soil as for bulbs, <and an eastern border. 

370. SNAP-DRAGON, common.— Tat. Antirrhinum majns. 
A perennial plant, common in uncultivated places, and on walls, 
in England. Blows in June, July, and August, its flowers are 

purple, red, or white. Snap-dragon, mialL — Lat. A . ora/* 

tieum. An annual plant, common in Europe, growing about a 
foot and a half high, and blowing a reddish, or w^iite, flower, with 
spots of yellow', in July. Propagated by seed, sown in a border, 
and the plants afterwards planted, whqre they are to remain. Both 
of these are handsome border flowers, but the latter is rather too 
small to make any show. The former, 011 the contrary, is \ery 
showy, very hardy, and remains a long time in flower. Sowed on 
the tops of -old buildings, old wafls, or heaps of dry rubbish, it 
thrives almost as well, qnd blow s quite as well, as in the best- 
prepared borders. 

571. SNOW-DROP. — Lat. Galantlms nivalis. A native bul- 
bous-rooted plant, which, in January and pebrtiary, blows a white 
flower, and is seven or eight inches high. There is, also, a double 

sort. Sn6w t -orop, summer.— JLat. Leneojum (estimim. A 

native plant, which blows a* white flower in the beginning of 
summer. Bulbous, and propagated by offsets. Likes a moist 
soil. — S nowflake;. — L at. Leucojum vernnm. Differs essen- 
tially from the Galanthu s or Snow-drop , although, they resemble 
one 4 another. /The Snow-flake does not increase so fast as the 
sqpw-drop, and, fe. therefore scarcer. It does no\ flower so soon 
by a month as ihe snow -drop ; but its blossoms are much larger 
and more frhgraitt. * Situation, & north-east border ; jsoil, mixture 
*>f’-loam and % bog-earth. Propagate by offsets 1 . Height seven 
inches. * 

572. SOADWORT, bpmmon . — I Safonaria officinalis. A 
hardy pej^mial plant, about Jwp feet high, and very common *in 
England. B flues,* in JuK, ml or white fhnfers, and thcjeaie some 
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double. Prtjpagated by the runners. Likes any soil or situation. 

■ Soapwort, basil. — Lat. Scqtonaria Ochy aunties . Blows m 

May and June a profusion of small pink flowers, f lardy, tlni\es 
on rock-work, on walls, or in borders; grows two feet high; is 
propagated by slips or cuttings. 

573. SOLOMON’S-SEAL,#.??^///^.--- Lat. C'onvallaria poly - 
gonatum . A hardy perennial common/n England and 111 am parts 
of Europe, which blows .a whitish flower in May and .lime, and 
rises to about eighteen irclies high. Propagated by dividing the 
roots in the fall. .Not particular us to soil, but it /ikes a sha 1) situ- 
ation, and will even succeed under trees.- SolomonVseal, or 

JLihj of the Valley. — Lat. Conralhria majalis. Like the former, it 
will succeed under the* drip of tiees. A native perennial plant, 
with large oblong leaves rising from the root ; sending up a stalk 
eight inches high, which bears fiom six to twelve white pendent 
sweet smelling flowers in May and June. Propagated by dividing 
the roots in the fall. It hkes a moist situation; and will grow 
under the drip of high trees and uudeiwood., 

SO LOAN ELLA, Alpine. — Lat. Soldanelbf. A peren- 
nial plant from Switzerland, three or lour indies high, and blows, 
in March and April, a blue, reddish, or, sometimes, white little 
bell-shaped flower. Piopagated by stipulating the roots, lakes 
good heath mould, with a fourth part ol maiden varth. Should 
be protected from haul frosts. 

575. SPIDER- WORT, Virginian . — Lat. VradesciUttia Vir- 
giniana. Apeiennial plant, originally from Virginia. 0 It is about 
a foot high, and blbws, froyi June till October; il bluish violet- 

coloured flower. There 'are some, also, with white flowers, -it 

. • 

flourishes in any noil or sitiyition. Propagated by separating the 
roots in March and October. * , • 

oUk SQUILL, ^Italian. — Lat. Scilla Italifa. A hard \ bul- 
bous-rooted plant, common about the environs- office. It. is’ 
about eight or ten inches high, and blows a b^ie flower tn Mai # ch 
and April. Propagated by its t)ftsets ; # J jL 
or a mixture <*f light soil and sya sand. 

577. STAR OF BETHLEHEM? yeHmc^-L at. Ornitko- 
golum luteurn. A bulbous-rooted phmt, common inXaiglaml, an/1 
blows a yeilow 7# flow*}r # Jft^larch, an^ is three ojr^ioin inches high? 
•Propagated by separating the offsets in tlie autumn." # Likes ratlin 
moist eyth and shaded siluati<?h.; — JStau" o*% Bi?riiLKiinM , 
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spiked . — Lat. O. Pyrenaicurn. A haidy perennial platit, originally 
from the Pyrenees, one or two fqet high, and blows a yellow flower 

in May and June. Star of Bethlehem, common . — Lat. O . 

umbeKatum . A hardy perennial plant of England, from- six to 
nine inches hi^h, and blows a white flower in May and June. 
Both sorts propagated bv the offsets, taken from the plants in the 
autumn, and planted direc\ly. 

578. STOCK, 'Me Brompton.— Lat,. Cheirantkus coceineus . 
The stock, if not a native of England, is completely naturalized, 
and has been cultivated here with greater success, perhaps, than in 
any other country. There are four distinct sorts that I shall 
mention, because these are all of them most deserving of being 
cultivated in the flower-garden, where they produce show, odour, 
and durability, surpassed by none. The Brompton stock grows to 
about two feet high when flourishing, has long hoary leaves, 
narrow, and rather waved at the edges, and, above the foliage, 
there rises a stalk studded round thickly with scarlet double 
flowers each as large as a small rose, and which appear in May 
and June. ' This plant is a biennial, and should therefore be sown # 
in the spring or summer, and treated accordingly ; but as it 
suffers from the frosts of winter, w}ien brought on too forward 
the first summer, it is best not to sow till the middle or latter 
end of June.- Raise the plants in a frame, and keep them 
thinned out, iu order that, though not large, when winter comes 
on, they may stilP not be weak. Plant out the young plants in 
the fall, ani], if the Winter be very severe, and if you have the means 
of doing it, .cover them with litter during such severity ; as, 
though frosts must be very hard indeed to # kill them, yet a severe 
winter will spoil their blossom-buds if,nd cause 'them to blow 7 buj 

little, ai\d single, Stock, Quhns.~\jaX. C. incanus . This is 

also a bienpial; grows alfoot or more high, producing white, red, 
or. purple double flowers in May and June ; but these come on 
innumerttble’brauc^es which this stock sends outworn its main 
% stalk on each sida Leaf* like the jformer ; and it is cultivated 
•.like the former. — c-S/ock, 'ten-week. — Lat. C. atinut{s (or qua - 
rmtain , forty-fay),' is a* very handsome and sweut little annual 
•pfant blowing from M&y to' September or October. It grows 
•ironi twelve to eighteen invhes high, greyish Coloured leaves, 
branches ou^t little, and, if from j»ood ser±d, bears double flowers* 
red, .w hite,* or purple ; equaUo^either of the p?eceding t in odour, 
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and not for surpassed try eitlici in appearance. Sow rally in 
March, or in February, on a hot-bed and under a fame or hand- 
glass. Take care to keep the plants thinned out so as not to let 
them get weak, and give plenty of air, especially in the middle of 
the day. Early in April plant them out where they are to blow, 
and let this be in the front part of the flower-borders ; put in four 
or five plants in a clump, or more, s<^ that, when you find their 
flower-buds appearing, you can pull up those plants that are 
showing for single flowers, except one, which you should always' 
leave for seed. The red is by far the most sinewy variety. Sow 
again in May, and the ‘plants of this sowing will, when planted 

out, keep up a succession of flowering till 'October. Stock, 

wall-flower leaved. — Eat. C. Graecus . Also an annual, rising 
to ten or twelve inches high, having leaves uidike all the 
former, of a gdarkish shining green, and being perfectly smooth. 
Blows, in May and June, double or single flowers, white, red, or 
violet. To be treated like the ten-week stock . All these plants 
bear their seed on plants that blow single .flowed, and, to make 
suie of saving seed that shall produce double flowieis, the seed 
plant should stand amidst those that are blowing double. The 
double-flowering ones show' themselves very early * their buds are 
much larger and rounder than the single, and appear to be burst- 
ing when the single have no such 0 appearance.* Stock, the 

Indian. — Lat. C. maritimns . A very pretty little annual. Grows 
about eight inches high, and blows, in June and July, a very 
small but very showy little lilac, red, or while flower. # This plant is 
of itself so small t}iat it should stand in thick Uifits, or* thickly in 
a line; and, when «the ‘flowers .are going off, the tops of the 
plants may be cut off w ith # a pair of shears, and will then sprout 
out again and blow afresh. "Phe best way, however, is t to sow for 
a succession ; bcgjpning by a sowing inJMaichj then sow again in 
April, May, and June, in the places where the plants are to stall'd 
and blow. A pretty little flower. 

579. sTrAWBERRY-BCITK,* sbmhi-hmnched. — RaT. 
Blitww virgatnm . An annual plant of j^raiice %nd the greatA 
part of Europe, which grt>ws one %or , tvvo*feet,high, and bltiws 
from May to August. W hen' *cmcef raised in a soilVhaX it kkes/it 
sows itself w’iftioutipfSrllver trouble. ^ 

■ 580. SffN-FLOWfcR. — .Lat. JTeliewt.hu s mdtiflora . A hardy 
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perennial plant, oiiginally from North America, abeftit four feet 
high, and blows a yellow flower iy July and August. Propagated 
by seed sowed in a border in July, and the young plants planted, 
when fhey are fit, in the places where they are to remain ; also by 

separating the roots in the autumn or spring. Sun-flower, 

annual . — Lat. ti. annuli's k An annual, which came originally 
fiom Peru ; grows from foV to six feet high, having the coarsest 
stem, leaf, and flower of any cultivated plant. The flower is 
yellow, anti appears iti July and August. ^ Is sometimes double, 
and is from six inches to a foot in diameter; bears abundance of 
oily seed, which is much liked by poultry of every sort. Propa- 
gated by its seed, sowed early in the spring, and the plants when 
in their sixth leaf removed to where the# are to blow. Tit lor 
nothing but veiy extensive shrubberies. When seen from a dis- 
tance, the sight may endure it. * 

381. SWALLOW- WORT, flesh-coloured. — Lat. Asrlepias 
incamata. A hardy perennial. Wood^ thick blanches, growing 
from thiee to four fept high, and blowing, in July and August, 
bunches of flesh-coloured flowers at their extremities. Piopagate 
by dividing the loots in autumn. 

382. SW EET-W1LLIAM. — Lat. Dianthus harbatus . This 
plant is too well known to need any particular description ; it is 
biennial or triennial, but is usually grown as a biennial, the seed 
being .sown one year to blow the next. It is one of the most orna- 
mental plants of the garden, an oblong bed of sweqJ- williams being, 
to iny eye, the most Ivautiful thing that one can behold of the 
flower kind. TIr? varieties of colour are without end, and the 
stiflf stalk of the plant holds tlijpm up to vi?;w in so complete a 
manner that there is nothing left to wjsh for in this plant. The 
seed should be sown in an open bed in the spring and in rows, 
which should be kv;pt lioerl and weeded through the summer. In 
autumn plant them out where they are to blow, and do not put 
the # plants* nearer, tln^i within six inches of one another, either in 

• bedsbr in clumps. I If you wish to propagate a particular plant, 
J/>u must" do it by* striking a cutting from one of. the flower- 
stalks ; but this ,sh#6ld lie before that stalk has flowered. Let 
tlicre be two joints* to th& cutting 1 ;* and strike it under a hand- 
glass upon a little ljL*at/ t * * 

383. THISTLE, t hr (j lobe. — Eclinopstritro . A hardy peren- < 
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nial of the ^outh ot Fiance, growing tliree or four feet in height, 
and blows a light blue flower in # August. Piopagated b\ sowing, 
or by separating the roots. Any soil suits it. 

584. THRIFT. — Lat. Static a Armaria. A native of thfc Alps ; 

the roots are perennial and fibrous : it list s three inches high, or 
more, and spreads very fast. The variety with a bright scarlet 
flower, which comes in May and la i /s throughout the month of 
June, should find a place in small holders, but it should be regu- 
larly parted every year to prevent its spreading too widely. * 

585. TIGER-FLOWER. — Lat. Tigridia fparonia. A very 
beautiful bulbous plant from Mexico. Grows fiom one to two 
feet high ; with narrow sword-shaped leaves, and a stalk longer 
than these, which, in th^ month of July, Wows many flowers of a 
yellow or scarlet colour beautifully spotted with pm pie. The 
flowers never come out more than one or two at a time, and they 
last but six hours, when they drop, and are, the next day, suc- 
ceeded by others. This jplaut is not quite hardy ; therefore, the 
best way to cultivate it in the open giouud is as \5u do your supe- 
rior hyacinths, taking it up when it leaves decay, and keeping it out 
of Jffound and in a dry place till spring, when you replant it in the 
bed or in the border. In {jots, in the green-house, it does very 
well, but not better than in the open air w hen tieated as above, and 
in a suitable soil ; namely, a fine Slid somewhat light and deep 
garden mould. Propagate by separating the offsets from* the 
mother bulbs, treating them as you do tulips. * • • 

586. TOAD- FLAX, ivy-leaved. — La>. Linaria cymbalhria . 
A hardy annual plant, fouyd on old walls ; which, hanging over 
the sides of a pot, \v411 Mow a paje purple flower during the whole 

of the summer.' Propagated by seed. Toad-Flax, bkicJ t- 

flyvered.— Lat. Antirrhinum* triste* Takes its mmi£ from the 
little gaietv of itsfc colour, which, at \ distance, is.of a snmbie 
brown. Prettier on close examination, green-house plant, but re- 
quires to be f out of doors, excepting in frost, Fiowerf almosj -all 
the summer, aud is propagated* bv culfinujs, ai it never ripeifs seed 
w ith *s. # 

587. TOBACCO. — L#t. Nic&ii.(ftta Tmbdfum. This is a 
tender annual plant, and therefore* requires # to beViowed carl)f in 
spring (beginfting #it*M<^rch) in a. hotfbed/- JSjwjm broad-nioutlfld 

• pots, and, as the seeds arg remarkably small, cqver over vei^ 
slightly # indeed, ant^ when vpu give waiter, tnk£ v^re •that the pots 
are so shaded from mid-day sun as for the earth not to b<; baked 
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over the sprouting seeds, for this infallibly kills tliem. • When the 
plants have five or six leaves, and, if the weather be fine, they 
should be put out, and the roots sunk deep enough in the ground 
to allow of their being firmly fastened there. A shady time -is the 
best for this work ; or, if the weather be hot and dry, the plants 
should be covered* in the snpniest part of the day, so as to keep the 
rays of the sun from broiling them up. A little covering at nights 
will also be expedient, as a sharp frost would destroy them all in 
•one night. The plant* grows from five to eight feet high, ac- 
cording as the soil* is deep and rich. It likes a moist soil, but, by 
means of manure, may be made very fine* in a shallow and dry 
one. The leaf is very large, and the flower, though small in 
proportion to the sizp pf the plant, is a very pretty crimson, and 
makes a good show. So tall a plant should, of course, be placed 
in such a situation as not to hide smaller plants.* — There is a 
yellow sort, not so tall, nor so handsome, but worth a place in the 
back of large borders, or in the front of shrubberies. 

588. TUBEROSE, common . — Lat. Poly ant hes tubcrosa A 
green-house perennial plant, about tlnee feet high, and a native of 
the East Indies. Blows a white flower in August and September, 
and has a veiy powerful scent. Propagated by the offsets, which 
aie separated from the principal root every year, as it blows, gene- 
rally, but once. The offsets sliould be planted in a hot-bed, and they 
blow in about two years. Likes substantial, though light, earth. 
The bulbs of this plant are imported annually, b^the florists and 
seedsmen, from Italy, at, are those of the Amaryllis from Guernsey ; 
and it is better /o buy these and only /orce them into flower by 
meams of the stove, or hot-bed to .begin with, find then the green- 
house, than to attempt to propagate th^m from offsets, which aie 
long in coipiug to perfection. * 

58^. TULIP.— *Lat. Ti'ilipa sylrestris. This^is the native tulip, 
but is so completely eclipsed by the eastern plant of the same name 
that f it is s<2trcely*kno^vn, though one variety, the double yellow, 
is* a-nfost desirable ^Jiorder tlovver, producing handsome large and 
vtry double flowers *oi t Mav. « It is multiplied by parting ita off- 
sets«every year from ^ mo’ther bulb, a^id likes a lightish soil. — 
T^LiP^the florfet’s.—Lat. Tullpa Gesnariana . — From the Levant. 
A* hardy bulb thaj.ha.s'* occupied the at^entioit of^florists more 
than any other, plant.' Theie are early-blowing and late-blowing 
varieties, theS'briptr a^>p.earing \n 'Apijl, and tlie latter in tyjay Smd 
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June; and, as ttf colours, tliey match tile rainbow. I will mention 
the names of two or three of the early and the double varieties. 
Early blowers, Due van Thai * Clarimoiid, Due van Orange. 
Double, Marriage de ma Fille, double red , double yellow . Of 
single late-blowers there are upwards of six hundred named 
varieties, so 1 give none of these. For ^orders, •they are sold by 
the floiists at live shillings the hundryl. All are propagated in 
the same way : by offsets or by seed ; but # most commonly by 
offsets, because to do it by seed is expensive an 1 most tedious, as • 
the seedling plants do* not come into dowering till the fifth or 
sixth year. By offsets ' When you take out your old bulbs to 
plant, break off the largest offsets from the sides, and plant them 
at two or three inches apart in a bed of sandy loam with a sub- 
stratum of rotted cow-dung at about eight inches beneath the 
suiface. Let # the bed be raised a few inches above the adjoining 
ground and rounded so as to turn off rains, and have it hooped 
over so that, in severe frosts or long-continued rains, you may 
throw over a covering to^uard against either. By seed: Procui e 
the seed from those plants that have the tallest and stiaightest 
" steHis, the flowers the most even, the most clear in the cup, and 
of the purest colours : and let the seed remain on the plant till 
the pod in which it is contained becomes of a brown colour, and 
begins to burst. Sow and manage it* the manner, directed for the 
Hyacinth , which see. For bulbs that ere already blowdVs, most 
florists choose square beds, in which they plant them, iu rows at 
seven inches asunder ; the beds being first,prepared in this way : 
they are marked out according as the dimensions are determined 
on; then the earth, is digged out completely to the d^pth. o( 
twenty inches o& more ; a # layer, ten inches thick, of gooff fresh 
earth from a rather sarTdy pasture is put in, and upon it a thin 
coat of well-rotted # cow-dung ; on that, ^mothe^layer of the-fresh 
pasture mould is laid in, to about four inches above the surfacj? of 
the ground, in the middle, and sloping down at jht* sides, where 
also it should be a little higher tham the* adjacent ground;, to, 
whicl^it wilfrsettle. It is l£ft so foj len day.s^mHhen^abouf th* 
end of October, being intersected J>y •lines ^icross* and along^ in 
such way as for every intersection * to he seven inches fr^in*tlie 
neighbouring# onej, diojps about fouf inches* deep are made 4rt 
, every one these, a lijtfc drift sand ulepositeff in # each hole, and 
the bulbs are put Jui and c6v{£ed over cajefcJ]^. »Beds of thi/ 
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kind are generally hooped ‘over, so as to admit of cowing during 
the winter ; hut some have a high frame to cover them, so high 
as to admit of one’s walking under ; and these are covered with 
cam as* awnings and are intended to keep off the fierce rays of 
the sun while the plants are in blossom. When planted in the 
flower- border, tulips should be put in clusters of from six to 
twe lve, and the bulbs not nearer to one another than six or seven 
inches. They shoi\]d be planted, in very light soils, at six inches 
"beneath the surface; and, in heavy soils, at four inches beneath 
the surface, and should have a little sand put into the holes that 
they are planted m. Lightish pasture-ground is most suitable 
to them, and the manure for them is always rotted cow-dung. 
When the leaves begin to turn brown, anc^ the upper part of the 
flower stem also begins to turn, take up the bulbs and place them 
in a dry but airy situation, where they will remain Jill September 
or October, when you separate their offsets from them and replant 
both offsets and mother bulbs in their respective beds. I must 
again observe that, in the flower borders, they look best in clus- 
ters ; the early ones particularly are ornamental in this way, being 
very short in the flower-stalk and blending well with the yo2k>w 
and blue crocuses. 

590. VALERIAN, blue- flowered' Greek. — Lat. Polemonium 
ccrrnleum. Is a hardy perelmial plant, common in many parts of 
England, blowing in May, June and July, a bright blue, or a white, 
flov.er. Propagated by seed or by separating the roots. Any soil 
suits it, but not a shady situation. About two or three feet high. — 
Valerian, red r .~r~ Lat. Valeriana rubra . A perennial plant of 
the, south of France, three or four feet high, and blows a red 
flower' from June to October. Tbere^are other ,/sorts with white, 
pink and lilac flowers. They come handsomest in a light, warm * 
and *ich soil, ami. are plopagated by sowing the seed, and by 
dueling the roots > When once obtained they sow themselves. 

,59 1 . VEND $’S LOOKIN G - GLASS. — Lat. Campanula 
jpehdum. A little^ annual; ^growing eight or ten inches high, and, 
*4 May and July, blowing ma,ny very* pretty small w^ite or^iolet- 
cotourcd flowefts, Spw eai^y pi the spring, and in the place where 
it*ifc to^remaiifc . • t - 

*•692. V E R B E N A } fn evjn . — Lat. V . qji a *m q cd rifo Ha men doza . 
A trailing and rpost contemptible plant t<^l$ok upon until its b’os- . 
‘sums begin <Ao appear, which tl&v* do early jn June, and which 
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consists of q, smalt tuft of the most brilliant scarlet flowers that 
can be conceived. It should be slightly protected during winter ; 
and under a slight covering of straw or litter it will die down and 
then come up again in spring. Propagate by cuttings or layers, 
any piece having a joint will strike freely. A beautiful plant for 
rock-work, and blows all the summer Ioyg. 

593. VERNON I \ f lo tiff -leaved. -j(a\ t . V . no rchoraeen s is . A 
perennial plant from North America, three or fopr feet in height, and 
blows a blue, or light purple, flower, from September till Novem- • 
ber. — Vernon 1 a, tall * — Lat. Vervonla prealta 0 A hardy peren- 
nial plant from North Atnerica, live or six feet Tiigh, and blows a 
purple flower from September till November: These plants arc 
very ornamental in shrubberies, as they blow* when all other 

Things have done. Propagated by separating their loots: also by 
seed, sown in # the open earth. Like a rich loamy soil. Ver- 

vain, cluster-flowered. — Lat. Verbena multifiia. A hardy bien- 
nial plant from Buenos Ayres. Blows a deep purple flower from 

July till October. Vervain, rose. — Lat. Verbena aubletia. 

A biennial frame plant from North America. About six inches 
higlftf and blows a red flower from June till August. Propagated 
by seed or by dividing the roots. Will do in any soil. - 

594. VETCH, hitter .spring. — Lat. Grab ms verity 8. A perennial 
plant common in France and other putts of Europe, about a foot 
high, and blow's in March and April. Propagated by seed Sown in 
the open earth, as aoon as it is ripe. When the roots’ are strong 
enough, plant tffem where they are to grow* It is sometimes ne- 
cessary to let them wait till the spring or the iidjowing* Autumn 
before they are removed. .LiV-s any soil. — Vetch-milk (( jloat's 
rue-leaved ). — La^ Astragalus galegiformis . A perennial* pfemt 

^originally from Siberia. *Its height four feet, blows, in July and 
August, yellow flowers. It is multiplied by secd«sowcd in a bed of 
light earth Much is exposed to the south-east. .When the yoyng 
plants aie five or six inches high, plant them wheijp the)* are des-v. 
tined to grovf . 

VIOLET. — Lat. Vlbla odordta. AJhaTdy perennial planjy 
common in England and most parts of Jiu«ope^id*blcAvs a deep blue 
flower ill Match and April. Varieties white, and fpse-cohilirdcb; 
double blue, wdiite,^a«d Jose-Coloured * they, all 'like a moist and 
^shady situafibn, and thej Single varieties yie easily, propagated by 
seed .sow ed in a shady place m qpou us it ig cjpe/t&at is, about ^ 
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the beginning of August ; they do not come up till t spring, and 
when of a pretty good size, the young plants should be transplanted 
into a shady bed there to remain until autumn, when you may 
plant {hem where they are to remain. The double sort begr^ no 
seed, therefore is propagated only by dividing the roots, which is 
the easiest and, perhaps, ^est way of propagating either. Do this 
as soon as the plant has do^e flowering, keep it moist till it have 
taken root; water, if the weather be very dry; aud do not part 
. the roots more than oiitCe in three years, as the tufts must be pretty 
thick to flower wejl. — Violet, the dogs-toath . — Lat. Erythronium 
dens cants, A piirple pendulous flower with leaves spotted with 
brown on the upper side. Blow s in the beginning of April. May 
be transplanted any time between June and September. Roots 
should not be kept out of the ground long, for they are apt to* 1 
rot. Plant in patches, ten or a dozen roots near to one another, 
as they look best s<^ Perennial, four inches high. 

59fi. WAJJLJvLG v^ER. — Lat. Chetranthus cheiri. A biennial 
plant of the south of Europe. (Low\s fiom one to two feet high, 
and blows a, fine yellow flower from April till June. Propagated 
by seed, sowed in a hot-bed ot lf-oduate heat, or in beds opt of 
.d«»c.rt i.* March. When they are four or five inches high, they 
are planted where they are to remain/ They want little watering, 
and a soil rather dry than moist. The double ones are pro- 
pagated* by cuttings planted in good earth and rather shaded. This 
plipit is called hardy, but in very severe frosts it should have pro- 
tection, or it blows late and sparingly, and not so double as other- 
wise itvWQuld. It may be made the hardier by being sowed in 
poor ground, which causes the plant fo Ije less succulent and con- 
sequently less susceptible of frost. It grow s well on old walls, or 
any walls, indeed ; or on rubbish ctf any kind, and makes a pretty 1 * 
shojg, wherever it fouud* 

*597. WILLOW-HERfi, the rose hay. — Lat. *Epilob%am angusti - 
folium . .^native perennial plant, owing its vulgar name to the 
resemblance of its }<?'af to that of t^he common willovf. It grow s 
jjiree or four feet high, sends up innifmerable branches, which are 
decked thinly.all * tfie # \Yay c up^ by narrow pointed leaves', and, to- 
\\Hfds* the topg of tjiese branches, t it bears a peach-blossom flower 
ili July and* August.. l ‘ troublesome thiitg^i i a%flower border, 

on account of thfe’gieat quantity of stemf*t(iat it sends Nip from its 
vvery wide-sjjrfcadijig foot, and, ojjtkis account (as well as on. ac- 
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count of its feeight not suiting a border), “it Is not cultivated in it, 
but is generally amongst the front rowsjof the shrubbery. The 
soil that it likes best is a moist one* but if does not refuse a pretty 
dry one. There is a white variety ; both propagated by dividing 
the rootd in the fall. 


WOOD-SORREL, violet-coloured. — ^Lat. Oxtflis riolacea . A 
perennial bulb originally from North America, and blows a violet- 
coloured flower in May and June. Jt grows thr^e or four inches 
high, likes a light soil, ami is propagated by. parting the offsets, 
or by seed, which shoulff be managed like the ti^lip, only that it 
requires less pains. 

WORM-GR ASS, Maryland . — Lat. Spiyelia Martian dica. A 
handsome crimson flower. blowing in June aqd.July, Native of 
Maryland. It is diflicult to propagate, which must be done by 
parting its roots ^ and though sufficiently hardy to bear au ordinary 
winter, it is diflicult to keep. It grows a foot high. 

XERANTHEMIJM, annual or immortal herb . — Lat. X . an - 
vnum . A plant from the south of Europe 1 . # About a foot high, 
and blows, in July and August, a purplish flower. Propagate from 
%0QfjL»wed in the open ground where; it is to grow. When it is 
in a warm situation it propagates itself. "" 

ZINNIA. — Lat. Z. multijTora. An annual plant oiigijially from 
North America. Sends up many floweP stalks aboitf a foot and a 
half high, and, at the end of each, bears a brownish rcjjJflowTir/ in 
the months of Jufr, August, and September. Propagated. by sow* 
ing the seed in April where the plants are to blow, or in February 
in a hot-bed, to be planted out in April ; not particular as. to* soil 
or situation ; will do v^ll in rock-work, and makes, a pretty showt 
in the border. % 9 • 

„ • ZIZIPHORA, otftd-leaved.— dLat. Z. capitatvm. A hardy an- 
nual plant from Syria^ about six inches high, and $ows a purplish 
flower in Jifhe and July. — Z. spear-lcaved.-ls^t. Z\ tenuior \ 
A hardy annual plant from tile Levant, about a fjof higb> an\ 
blows in June^md July. Bdth are pro£agpte3«by seed sown «if 
the autumn nr in the enrinff wHhre thev &re to renShin. 



A 'CALENDAR 

Of Work to be performed in each Month of the Year . 


JANUARY. 

Kitchen-Garden. — In our variable climate, wha^is to be done this 
month depends much on the state of the weather ; but, if it is not 
deep snow, there is always something to be done advantageously. 
Even deep i srtow gives time for cleaning, thrashing, and sorting of 
seeds, preparing stakes and pea-sticks, tying mats, sorting bulbs, and 
many similar sorts of employment. Dry frost makes an opportppity of 
■'inanunnlg land with ease and neatness, and also of pruning gooseberries^ 
currants, and ‘other hardy shrubs, and* of clearing away dead trees and 
bushes, ard thinning others. If the weather is mild and open, a few 
seods> may»be sown, but not in great quantities ; in general, land is now 
troublesome to work 5 fresh digged, or forked (if it has been ridge- 
Jrenched), works best. Sow , for early use, radisfips and carrots on a 
warm sunry border 5 peas, beans, round spinage, parsley 5 small salad 
in«frame c , old fnint roots on heat und^r glass will soon give a supply of 
green mint. *Pot over and cover seacalfe, and rhubarb ; where a suc- 
tession is required, some may be forqed on heat^some with dry litter, 
ashes, <?r even \yith light mould. Remember that the blanphing of sea- 
'£fcie depends onlhe excision of the light and a^r, either of which spoils 
«it. Attend to lettuces and cauliflowers in frames, endife in frames or 
'underfreopS $ t in mild weather^ if dry, let them have as much air as pos- 
sible ; in hard frast, cpve# well. A few onions for eatfog green should 
how b^ sown, edver with dry litter fill they are up. Mushroom beds 
„must be melt* tai^^illy protected from wet and frost, coVerVdl with 
•dry^ litter ; finals or cany ass* co vering' is indispensably necessary, over 
the litter , tokeii^ t h /Jrzzj £.1d thro^off the Turn dunghills and 

compost heaps. ^ say it^itoftce for tf^Vvholfe year,^Iestroy vermin 
wherever^ywu cap find them. 
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Fruit Garden. — Cut and nail in vines, bears, cnemes, and plums 
against walls and fences ; apricots asd peaces are more safely left till 
next month, or rather till the buds begin to swell. Thin standard and 
dwafJwtrees of decayed and superfluous wood. Plant fruit tr£es, if 
favourable weather $ prune gooseberries and currants and other fruit 
shrubs ; prepare and plant cuttings of the t/o former, and suckers of 
the latter, to plant in a nursery ; take off the shoot buds of the goose- 
berries and currants as far as they arc to be planted in the ground, 
so doing prevents the stems of the future bushfes from being always 
pestered with suckers ; it'wili not prevent the cutting from striking. 

Flower Garden and Shrubbery. — In this littl^an be done this 
month, except planting hardy roots and bulbs, and protecting by cover- 
ing those planted in autumn : plant deciduous trees and shrubs. Sow 
sweet-peas to succeed those sown in November ;*rpll, poll, and sweep 
grass walks, verges, and lawns j keep them clear from leaves and rub- 
bish j root out difndelions and docks, if there. Plant box edgings. 

Forcing Ground. — Attend to articles sown on heat in December. 
If you want them early, you may now force radishes on slight heat 
under frames, asparagus, potatoes, French beais, rhubarb, seacale, 
strawberries in pots. Where you have the convenience of a green- 
lioesr/miany things may be forwarded in this way. Cucu mbe rs a nd 
melons now require particular attention, to keep up the heijt equally' 
by linings and coverings. Sow for next month. 

Green-House. — Pick off decayed leaves, water sparingly, give air 
freely in mild dry days 5 light fires, not to promote growth. to 
keep out frost, and to dry up damps. 6over potted sToS^s 1 and othf* 
plants in frames duling hard frost. 

FEBRUARY. 

% 

# Kitchen GARDEN.^^Whatevor was mentioned as proper to be donb 
Hast month, and was not per&rraed, may be done this, either in^ owing, 
planting or pruning : if^rour land is light and Sry, yoif may sow oniflns 
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have stood the winter, andLhe weather be mild and the plants in a grow- 
ing state, transplant them|on a sunny spot of rich light soil 3 do not 
be afraid of winds and frosts. Sow savoys for early planting, leeks, 
cabbages if wanted, spinage M parsnips, parsley, carrots, Dutch nips 
under litter, cauliflowers on heat. Many of these sowings must 
depend on the nature of ypur soil and the weather. Plant cabbages, 
garlick, rocambole, onions for seed, shalots, chives, horseradish-crowns. 
Get what hoeing y/m can done in dry days ; get as close in with your 
work as you can 3 and prepare for the busy month of March. 

Fruit Garden- — Continue, and conclude* if you can, the business of 
last month 3 prun^ and nail in peaches, affricots, figs, nectarines,* lay 
vines (in pots is the best way), sow haws, pips, and fruit kernels 3 many 
kinds of which may not only be much forwarded, but secured , if sown 
under glass, from the birds and vermin : in their infant state many 
these things are very tender. Plant fruit-trees, shrubs, and bushes j 
crab, apple, pear, and other slocks for next year’s grafting : if favour-, 
able weather, grafting may be begun at the close of the month 3 col- 
lect and prepare scions for grafting. f 

Flower Garden.-* -To wards the end, if open weather, transplant 
pinks, carrfations, and other hardy flowers, part the roots of southern- 
wood, sweet-williams, candytuft, campanula, &c., if not donees- >he # 
IJ autumn ( make and repair box and thrift edgings. Get your straw- 
berries, gfciss lawns and verges and gravel walks, into order. 

ForcinA Ground. — Attend to your cucumbers and melons, and to 
all^)fher Matters, in this department. Sow cucumbers and melons to 
f r ot and .rideout in March many articles may now be forced with 
less difficulty than in the former month, as, kidney Cleans, strawberries, 
rhubarb 5 y Aess heat and less covering will be required, unless the 
weather £5 particularly severe. 

Green-House. — Give air freely, when tAe weather admits of so 
floing, no more fire-beat than is necessary to lf?ef> out frost and disp/el 
damp 3 6ther management as last month 3 shorten and head straggling 
growing plants. * 


MARCH. 

« 

Kitcaien (Jard|n.— <Soir* fytichokes, Windsor beaqp, cauliflowers to 
come in the"Krt£uqg» 3 cetery, capsicums, love-appljs, nSarjorum and 
T>asj}, ongegtae beat) lettuces, marigold, blue, Prussian, and other peas 
in succession 3 principal crog/^ut dojiot sow them till 

the ground lydfkV'well and ffine 3 parley, radishes, kprage, savoys, 
small salting 4a spccyssion as yatfted 3 asparagus in seed beds, beets. 
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salsafy, scorzenera, skirrets, fennel, cabbagls, red and white, turnips, 
nasturtiums, early purple brocoli, thyme, Ad all sorts of herbs that 
are raised from seed, Brussels-sprouts, parsnips, round spinage, leeks, 
carrofe*for a main crop, chervil, coriander 1 French beans at the*close 
of the month in a warm soil ; plant out cauliflowers, hoj>s in clumps for 
their tops, small onions last year’s sowing, for early heading, old 
onions for seed, lettuces, perennial herbs by slips or parting the roots, 
asparagus, artichokes from suckers, potatoes for a ngiin crop, cabbages* 
white and red, Jerusalem artichokes, chives, potato-onions, &c. 

Fruit Garden. — Head 'down old trees and shrute, plant out trees 
and shrubs, continue and Jlltlsu pruning if you enni* plant out stocks 
for next year’s grafting and budding, if not donejin- autumn, (this is 
the principal month for grafting most sorts of trees,) plant gooseberries, 
tf&rrants, raspberries, protect blossoms of fruit-tre^s when in blossom, 
dig fruit-tree borders. 

Flower Garden. — Soiv adonis, alyssum, prince’s feather, snap- 
dragonjyellow balsam, candy-tuft, catchfly, convolvulus minor, devil- 
in-a-busk, hawkweed, Indian pink, larkspurs, lavatera, linaria* mig- 
nonette, moonwort, nasturtiums, nigella, palma christi, pansey, 
^sweetpea, persicaria, scabious, sun-flowers, strawberry- s[)inage, ten- 
Wceu -stocks, sweet sultan, venus naval- wort. On hot- bed, sm convo l- 
vuius major, amaranthus, tricolor and globe, balsam, chinas 
hollyhock, chrysanthemums, jacobea (French groundsel) ,/ten-wfcek- 
stocks, zinnia, marvel-of-Peru, plant autiftnnal bulbs, suchnisthe tiger 
flower, dahlias, anemones, and ranunculuses if an^n^let pta^fted, 
may make a late blossom. Hardy kinds'of potted plant^sat haye boon 
sheltered should b^now gradually inured to thc^open ain dress auij- 
culas, carnations, protect best tulips and hyacinths, jjlantV>ffse|«, and 
part fibrous-rooted plants, tajtelip and plant layers of carnatV^s, phiks, 
seedlings of the same and other thiiTgs and plant tHem, plant*box, 
fhrift, and daisies fo^dgipgs." J^any of even the more hardy kiiftls 
of plants will be much advanced if sown gn a little heat, and care- 
fully hardened to the\>pen air before put ou* Lay°turf, put an d^eep 
gravel-walks in good order, also grass-plats and’ edgings, roll, pqll, 
and sweep, k^p the shrubbery clean, remove all^iHe^ tmisfi planting ' 
shrubs. 

FoROiNGjGRmjND.— TAis is a good time to begir^o fojee vises, if yoi|* 
you have a grap&ry, the surt wifi so materially as^st^ML Cucumbers 
and melons, in fruit, and^ieginningAo stow«fruit, must \j§ carefqjly 
tended to: give*air $ntf vwatjjfc/s require^^lin^Tt?l<?beds as the heaf 
Reclines : cofer carefully, uncover early ;. sowGfof g crop for June 
and August $ qjake slight ho 1 badstfor Frenqfe bparip, aftihfor raising 
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seedlings of the tender plants you may want. Mushroom beds may 
be made. t « 

Green-House. — Fire heat will not be necessary now, unless in 
unusually cold or damp w4at£er, or, when frost is indicated ; gitfe air 
and water more freely. Shift and re-pot those plants that require it. 
Propagate by cuttings, sKps, layers, and parting the roots, grafting, 
budding, and inarching. Sow geranium and balm-of-Gilead seeds, 
&c., on slight hea^ Pot out in small pots, when lit, the balsams, 
amaranthuses, cockscombs, sensitives, and other tender annuals, on 
slight heat underclass 5 they will, the best 6 f them, have to take their 
station in the greenhouse, when the present possessors, the geraniums, 
myrtles, &c., are t issued out . — See Flower Garden , March . 

APRIL. * 

Kitchen Garden. — Beans may still be sown, pehs, kidney beans, 
scarlets, beets, brocoli, purple, white, and brimstone, late and early of 
all sorts: the cape about the third week, # the sprouting the first week ; 
savoys, cabbages, green calc, brown cale, Lapland ditto, and sea cale, 
it is best to‘ sow this last in drills where it is to remain, as it trans- 
plants with great difficulty and never well, on account of the briWs^^ss 
"ttf the ro^»ts ; sow it in drills about eighteen inches apart, from row to 
row. Continue sowing in general what was directed last month if 
wanted, anil nQt then sownfor the seed or plants destroyed or failed. 
Kid^ey-be^ns for full crop at the end of the month if dry, also scarlet- 
r^aner^, herl>j, r onions to pull ybung. Leeks, turnips, spinage, caraway, 
basil and mafjorum on heat. Plant potatoes, slips J?f thyme, lavender, 
sage/opsemkry, rue, tansey,balm, hyssop, tarragon, wormwood, sorrel, 
savdry, Ji/pa#tihg of the roots; miiA , by cutting the young sprigs 
ahon/ an inch in' the ground, withvi portion of tile roots. Plant lettuces, 
celery for early use, cauliflowers, cabbages, if rl^tfired, leeks, turnip^ 
transplant oniony prick out the capsicums sown last month oh gentle 
he&t ; prick out Celery rown in February or «March. Hoeing and 
weeding are now required among all the crops planted in autumn, and 
spridg»plahttd giy^w, weeding and hoeing must be done to promote 
‘gpr/wth. Stick pe^is. . * . • k 

FnumGARqEN.— Finish plating trees and* shrubs apd stocks ; bead 
down newly-pY£nteq irees^anjl stocks finish hedging, ditching, and 
Ghnkpig, all ^leamup. So\j. -fruit-Atones, kernels, and pips, protect 
blossoms, rub ofl^H^thv$?less andSforerjglfi sJioot% of wall-trees in 
time. Attend t tb r i*fwly-gra/k 8 trees, a^fl # keep the cl«y firm. Sow 
seeds of foo^St trjes^ 
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Flows r-GParden and Shrubbery. — Soil the same as last month, 
sow at the end for succession, the sjme thiigs; but those then sowed 
in a hot-bed, to forward them, may now befeowed in the open ground : 
propagate by layers, slips, and cuttings 3 strike slips or cuttings of 
China roses on gentle heat 3 prick out onlgentle heat tender annuals 
to forward them. Shelter choice auricula^ in pots from wind, rain, 
and sun. This is the best time to plant evergreens ; plant dahlias, cry- 
santhemums, stocks, and other hardy anduals. Mow grass-plats, &c., 
sweep and roll. • 4 % 

Forcing Ground. — Keep the grapery to about seventy-five degrees, 
pull off all useless shoe** and top-bearing branches 3 keep your 
cucumbers and melons in free growth, less artmqial heat, air and 
water more freely. If the plants droop at hot suf,. shade for an hour 
*r two, make beds for succession as required*; tsow cucumbers for 
planting under hand-glasses in May ; gourds, sploshes, pumpkins. 
Keep the hardier things that are forced, such as pdlatoes, French beans, 
&c., duly watered j give air by taking the glasses off, cover at night. 

Green-IIousk. — Fire heat will not now be waited, unless to expel 
damp and sharp frost 3 air and water more freely. Shiftand re-pot tliose 
plants which need it. Propagate by the rules laid down for last month. 
1 c : «fccts appear, fumigate them, strike heaths, sow and graft camellias ; 
prune and tie where wanted. 

MAY. 


Kitchen Garden. — Sow kidney-beans, brocoTN^tjy Spring/ use, 
cape for autumm cauliflowers for December 3 Indian edrit, cr&?S, 
cucumbers under nand-glasscs, and in the ope if groundYfor picklidg. 
Onions to plant out next yey as bulbs; radishes,# spinlige/^lsaty, 
skirrets, squash, nasturtiums, herbs^ endive (not much), tithiips, cab- 
bages, savoys, lettaeji, cole worts, prick out and plant celery, leftu^es. 


capsicums, basil, marjoram and tther annual herbs, love-apples ; slip 
sage, this is proverbially the best time of thcryear for^ts striking. 
radishes formfeed, spring-sown cabbages, finish planting of potatoes ; sticl^ 
peas, move cucumbers and squashes put out last month, top bejjns v^n^ 
in blossom 3 foe and thin oitt tjje crops ^)f on ftps, Carrots, lettu^j, 
parsnios, and other spring crop# : hoe ancteartfi up Jleas, beans, potjjkies^ ' 
keep tne <ioe # well moving, and destroy weeds frveq^hereT Tie up 
lettuces and cabbages to heart in, arftl llancJfrfo^ lye. Mark Ae 
stpmvsoi best cabba^ e^rffen cu^r, t*o piUymtfor vAen the#tum£s 

have sproujfcd abovf tw^mrtres, take.thjeBhipj^mdJay them in 
heels at a foot apart, a^out three feet from row t# jow. 
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Fruit Garden. — Look o your grafts, and take off of loosen the 
bandages as wanted, disbu^ or tal^ off with your finger and thumb the 
foreright and superfluous y. ung shoots of wall- trees : thin the fruit set 
on the apricots, peaches, afed # nectarines ; nail in the vines as soon a9 
possible. Caterpillars will mw be hatching. Water new-planted trees if 
necessary, keep young stocks and seedlings clear in the nursery ; if 
troubled with insects, water or rather pelt wall-trees with strong lime 
or tobacco water, or fumigate them with a bellows. Look over newly- 
, budded and grafted tre^s, and rub off all the shoots that arise from the 
stock, below the bud of the graft. Water strawberries. 

Flower Garden*.— Weed, hoe, and set oiift, to their proper distances 
seedlings just coroe wp ; at about the middle or end of the month sow 
again, for succession larkspurs, mignonette, ten-week and wallflower- 
leaved stock, minor ^cbnvolvulus, Virginia stock, propagate by slips* 
cuttings, and layers, double wallflowers, pinks, sweet-williams, rockets, 
scarlet lychnis, &c. j thin seedlings soon to prevent tlfeir being drawn 
up spindling 3 pot out tender annuals, freely give air to plants in the 
frames as the weather permits. Shift and f tie potted plants that need 
it; keep all clea’n, reipove auriculas in pots to a north-east aspect: 
take up bulbous and tuberous roots as their leaves decay. Keep the 
gravel-walks and grass in neat trim. 

— rr^t/KLiA'c^ Ground. — Continue the grapery at the same heat j as the 
fruit swells a thin the berries of the bunches with scissors: water the 
vines with dpinings of a dung-hill. Less heat and covering will now 
be rebiwred jbr cucumbers and melons, and more air and water re- 
quir/icl ; ridgeysvu cucumbers under hand-glasses : water mushroom 
beds, if dry. f ft 

Gr^n-H^jse. — A ir and water abundantly; towards the middle of 
the itfonth/renrfOve the more hardy plants out into their summer 
stations, let the rest follow as oesusion offers ,* Very tender ones may 
still remain. Shift and propagate as before, briH^ ln tender annuals 
from the frames. 1 

JUNE. 

\, ' i {. 

< * Jvutchen Garden* — Saw kidney-beans, pumpkins, tomattos, cole- 
p'orte for a supply of young winter greens : under the name of j)lanf$ they 
are sold nearly a&eheyegir round, in the Londosi vegelabl^markets. Cu- 
cumbers for picfcling^ this iscindged the safest apd perhaps the best time 
fojr sowing this artirfy, '^ti£*s«*tender ^abjbut seldom stand the 
natural air in this'thgsute till £bil> monthT^fc&tty of the Loffdon market 
,gardeners^sojjvifrom two tc twenty pres j { hei^ method is to sow ft in 
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shallowdrilfs about six or eight feet apart, dropping the seeds about three 
or four inches apart in the drills, which are lightly watered if the ground 
is dry, if the ground is hot, the seeds vegetate and come up in a few 
days } after they get a rough leaf, they age tinned by hoeing then! out to 
a foot or fifteen inches apart, and earthecFwith a hoe a9 they grow, and 
soon cover the ground} excellent crops ar? sometimes had from those 
sown even late in June, while those of May have been stunted and can- 
kered : they seldom succeed by transplanting tQ # the open air. Sow 
black Spanish radishes fo # r autumn and winter use, other radishes if' 
wanted, endive, principaf sowing late in the month. Lettuces, the hardy 
cosses are now the best t(^sow, celery for late tur Jfps, peas, cardoons. 
Plant cucumbers and gourds, pumpkins, nastur.jufns, and in general 
similar articles not planted out last month, leeksieelery, cauliflowers, 
brocoli, borecole, and greencole, savoys, and fltjler articles of autumn 
ancl winter use, seedling and struck slips of hefcs, water them when 
wanted, hoe, tlfln out, and clean all from weed^gjrhe spring-sown crops} 
earth beans and peas, potatoes, kidney-beans, top beans as they blossom, 
slipping of herbs will still^ucceed, tie up lettuces to blanch for use, 
stick pe<is, leave off cutting asparagus about thejwentj-fourth, keep the 
hoe well employed, save some of the best and earliest cauliflowers for 
Wkrtf cut mint and other herbs for drying : a general rule for cutting 
herbs for drying is, to cut them when in full flower. 

Fruit Garden. — We have little labour here now, except in the 
prospect of gathering the crop as it coufcs in ; tie up jmdjsecure young 
grafted trees, trimming the stocks of the wild wood ^ stimnWprune 
and nail wall trees. Budding may be' begun at thiTSTf^ of the Wnth. 
Clip hedges, net^herries. 

Flower Garden. — General work much the’ same asl^st njctffth : tie 
tall-growing flowers up to sticks } sow Brompton,Twiclfhnh i ^n,a‘Sll giant 
stocks to flower next Ipring, lay ros** evergreens, slip myrtles t^strfke, 
pipe and lay pinkffcml carnations, plant tender annuals in borders, jflant 
out in nursery-beds Seedling pinks, carnations and^pickateas (sown on 
slight heat # in April), auriculas and polyar^huses fn shady plac €ST 

Forcing Ground. — Finish thinning grapes in grapery, keep the wnds 
neatly trimmed and tied, discontinue fires, ugle^ifi c<rid # or 
weather, stifl attend to cucumbers and^mglons^give air and *mfer, 
freely at^pmk to the secession crops^&t the \ines of the aucufSbej*, 
planted und^ hand-gasse^, run out firom* by tilting* the 

glasses, prune them ocgpionalij^ 

Green- II q*se. — Giv^ airafid wateiN^yanlwTJ Those plants tint 
are out ofrthe httfwfc rnis^De attended to/wfcfafl # when necessary, 
tritnmed and tiedr^K^wsivb r*in falls {#r tfayg tog^tjier, and you 
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fear too much moisture, turn the pots sidewa^, ov» uuv nuav hliu 
too tender to put out last rrjjnth. ^Propagate as last month. 

JULY. 

Kitchen Garden. — Sow kidney-beans, for the List crop, about the 
twentieth, they seldom succeed if sown later ; early dwarf cabbages, a 
principal sowing, to plant out *in October , fotr the general crop for next 
f spring and summer’s 'use^may be made from the twenty-fifth to the thir- 
ty-first, endive for autumn, peas and beanshave*stilla/itf/e chance of suc- 
cess ; radishes, lettuces, only the more har^ sorts will now succeed ; 
onions a few to pul^.cen in the autumn for salads, it should be Lisbon 
or Reading onion. t fi'°leworts for a main crop for winter , early in the 
month, turnips princl sowing of the year, for autumn and winter use 
chervil to stand the in ter. Plant celery, endive, lettuces, cabbages, 
leeks, savoys, brocoli, ^jeencale, cauliflowers. Hoe andjkeep all clean; 
dry herbs, puli up, dry, and house, onions, garlick, shalots and the like 
as the tops fade. Stick peas and scarlet-beans, blanch white beets, tie 
up lettuces and eiidive for blanching, top Beans, earth celery, gather 
seeds. „ 

FruiI Garden. — Bud ; water, if dry, newly-planted fruit-trees 
f npd ^r-A, T <rif] trim wall-fruit-trees, keep all in neat order. Head down 
young espaliers ;*stop fruit-bearing shoots of vines ; prune away shoots 
and suckers from the stems octrees. Net morella and other cherries, 
and cueftmts. j 

Flower . — General work as last month. What was wo^done 

then, must be dene this; repetition would be useless; wirt auriculas and 
polyanthus roots, gather seeds, dryand house them, j hark every sort and 
M?nplc/+ Plant six&r&n crocus and other autumn bulbs. Sou ) mignonette 
in pots to blow in shelter in the wintpr, likewise te^-week stock, both at 
the end of the month, to make an earlier Rowing Ls well, would give a 
better chance. Clip box, also evergreen hedges. v 

oinc. Ground* — Thejfrop in the grapery wilj now be ripening or 
ripe^ keep the vines, neatly trimmed ; give plenty of air to 1 colour the 
grapes ; a fv*e may oe necessary in very damp weather to prevent in- 
jiKytp the fruit, iSuodtssion* 5 . graperies require the same^reatment in 
tjie (Mercnt stages II their growth. &.tend to your late cucumbers 
and melons, of 4fr*^hV ijftyrogerly managed, j^u will have afhmcfance. 

(iaESN-IIous^. — {xjeneral trealmenkqshfet Jnonth. Geranium cuttings 
will nofr strlke r likfryvoe^lsjj^/ne opeh^oun3,^from which they are 
easily potted. Strict j^faths. his is thettet^nonth, particularly the 
parly part of it, fd strike myrtles. The slips Ahcfold be about two inches 
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long, thicffly pricked out into large pots, <fr under a hand-glass on gentle 
heat, and shaded from hot sun, til^ they have struck, which will he seen 
bjr their making growth ; they will not|)c fit to pot till September. 

AUGUST. 

Kitchen Garden. — Sow early cabbages in the first week, the last 
sowing for the year. Red cabbages same time ; cauliflower for spring* 
and summer use, about tfie twenty-first, cres|, lArdy coss and cabbage 
lettuces from about th$ twelfth to the thirtieth, to stand the winter, 
prickly spinage for a prii^jpal winter crop about tMb same time. Turnips 
last sowing, Welsh onions first week in the molji, Lisbon, Strasburg, 
and Reading, from the middle to the end of me month. Radishes,* 
chervil, Spanish turnip radishes, carrots to puU mrly in the spring, corn 
~4W*lad, plant endive in sheltered spots ; planting ftr winter must not now 
be delayed, piit out as fast as possible, if no^iough planted, savoys, 
cabbages, broccoli, coleworts, celery, &e. ^Tloe, and earth up where 
necessary, weed, and thin young crops, water and shade where requisite. 
Gather seeds as they rip£n, dry and store them, drjkand house onions, 
garlic, shalots j dry herbs as they flower. l)ig up, jlry, and put by 
jjpwdiroom spawn. • 

" Fjuiit Garden. — Finish budding 5 and loosen the bfflid^gre.mund 
buds, put in earlier, or take them entirely off, plant out strawberries that 
struck in the fore part of the spring ; kqf p all the wall-trees in neat trim ; 
early in the month wattle round with willow or hurdle rods sjjflic of the 
best currant-bushes, where none of the fi uit has mat 

them over, or,mhat is better, cover them with canvas/or bunting f the 
crop may with *are be preserved till October 

Flower Garden. — Continue to take up, dry ard ^torc,*bVftjous and 
other flower roots, as the leaves decay. General work as last month. 
Gather seeds of lbs and flowers. Sow in pots for succeSsiof! tc^blow 
in the winter. Plant autumnah bulbs: plant, where to remain, pipings 
and layers, and seedlings of hardy plaits 5 trajft plant auricyk** and 
their like? Shift succulent plants in poA 

Forcing Ground.— The greatest part of the ldboug here ^ not* o^er 
for the yet#. Attend to what y^u have'^ft, wjflgrVhd thin as refuged V 
make mushroom beds, put ty and repair lfghtstmd frames as t^ey fafl 
into # dislfse • or place Shem to forward and pro^ct^ali-fruit. % 

Green-House. — The^pafhe management aslast nymth and # M^p*e- 
vious, pot and shift towards tl/e f cnd%f Ae R>t ally (Jurying 
stock, rqi^d froifrsee^^iatings 
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SEPTEMBER. 

Kitchen Garden. — Sow Reading onions for transplanting in the 
spring, carrots on warm border j both the first week ; spinage, Spanish 
and other radishes in warm spvts, same time. Plant , for spring, cole- 
worts, savoys for greens, late brocoli, celery, lettuces, aitxl endive on 
warm borders, or, dry ooen pieces j herbs, culinary and medicinal j prick 
oat cauliflowers , clear herb-beds and all decayed articles 5 finish drying 
and housing of onioqs, seeds, &c., earth up celfery, cardoons, take up 
and house potatoes, <?'t onion seed. ^ 

Fruit Garden. — Propagate by layers and cuttings, gather and store 
keeping fruit as it ripens or is fit $ net grapes, bag the best in bags of 
gauze, crape or buntii,^.' Keep all trim on tbe wall- trees $ thin the 
leaves (but not too mifeh) where they impede the rays of the sun 
from the fruit 5 prepare'^'uind for planting fruit-trees. c ‘ 

Flower Garden. — Take up tiger {lowers and other tender bulbs. Put 
in pots Guernsey and Belladonna lilies : cleai* decayed flowers and lit- 
tered leaves away ;* trim < plants and shrubs, the best auriculas in pots , 
dress, shift, and place in shady shelter. Towards the end of the month 
plant crocuses, common anemones, early tulips, lilies, and other scSlf* 
births'- remove* succulent potted plants into shelter, as aloes, Indian figs, 
&c. Remove plotted mignonette to a warm sunny border, or place it in 
frames, covering at night. Platft out seedling carnations, pinks, and 
pickatee'&Vtdso layers and pipings of, where they are to remain > gather 
seed®. * . • * 

Forcing Ground. — The observations of last. mont*’ 1 arc applicable 
to this, most ill is in a state of decline and inactivity here, as far as 
regards forcing 5 fhe same may be said of the succeeding month and 
November, except that in Novemfci? preparation^ may be made for 
forcirig asparagus and sea cale, this mout/h, howe^V, is a good time 
for making mushroo^i beds. 

Giusiift -Hou.se. — H!l ! we <»mell winter here. General management 
the sane as last inontjf. The more tender plants should now be taken 
in*thc first r wfek \ better to be too early than too late $ ahd if 

surprised by frost, the Effects jf/e woefiri. The whole shoulcf be housed 
by^the end ef the moiiih .as a measure of prudence. „ 

3GTOBJ5R/ 

Kitchen Garden*-*^dic a feymtazagan ^eans, cress, wfcite coss 
le/tuces in frames for spring planting. - Mdhuf * well, and plant the 

principal crop of cabbages *or spring, celery, last 

• P 1 
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KALENDAty. 

4 

planting ; ^shal9ts, garlic on dry ground, strawberries, bulbs, herbs, 
clear off decayed leaves, hoe and weed, get all as clean upas possible $ 
finish taking up and housing potatoes, the same of carrots, salsafy, 
scorzenera, shelter seedling cauliflowersirom frost, or they will be black 
shanked . Break in the leaves of the lptd cauliflower that show fruit, to 
cover them from frost; early white b^ocoli the same, cut down asparagus 
stalks, trench vacant ground, manure. (Jet all yoifr planting close up. 

Fruit Garden. — Transplant young fruit-trees ; plant stocks of all 
kinds as soon as the sag is down. Apples and pears, and all winter* 
keeping fruit, must not be delayed gathering beyond this month. Sop 
cherry-stones > take up layers of trees and shrubs^ of last year’s laying 
and plant them. 

Flower Garden. — Very hardy flowers, supj ys larkspurs, may be 
sowed to stand the winter, and blossom early, wlant hyacinths, tulips, 
~hnemones, ranunculuses, bulbous irises, &c! frinish separating and 
planting, carnation layers, &c. Put hyacinthslnarcissuses, early tulips 
and jonquils, in water-glasses. Plant cutti^^of jasmine, laurel, cubas, 
honeysuckle, &t\, preserve potted carnations from wet and frost, place - 
them in a sunny situation, house or put under glass the mignonette in 
pots. Plants , deciduous trees and shrubs, l^rbacfous plants. 

Forcing Ground. — The directions for last month apply here; attend 
to your mushroom beds. * 

Gkkkn- House. — Water sparingly, give much air, move all in, 
arrange your plants and taTic care of them. 

NOVEMBER. 


KiTcnEN (£ ^rden.— -Sow early peas, leeks, beans, fadisKes, anff early * 
horn carrots, on warm borders, salad on heaf. Plant e^bbage|^p{hp8 for 
seed, cauliflowers underihand-glasses and frames early in the month* m 
lettuces under c#ver for winte^use, endive, rhubarb in rows after '); 
parting old robw-, finishpaking up potatoes early, or theVroflt njay sa v^ 
you the trouble ; take up an# store carrots, beets, some garsnips also, tqj§| 
get at ip frost. #Thin lettuces sown ls^t monf*? in frames, jfine drpf 
mould among them4o strengthen them, keep .them dry, let then® vmt * 
have the least shower, all depends on keepingkhem djy„yet Seep tlie 
lights off during the day, and«tilt at niyht # to much air ^s^ssible 

uples^ hard frost. ^Give ffee air to cauliftow&s in frames and gasses. 
Examine pinion ana other stores. 


k? the 'fruit. 


pes th&| ha vf till noiy 


Fruit Garden.— tb^fruit/stopes tti&f hav/ till noiy 
in $aud; $ut ol£ wood from raspberrje^ bqgij tuning.* Plant wall 
and oHfer tree£ digfagiong trets* jdanTsto<jba* * 



K4LENDAR. 


:i:U 

Flower Garden. — Pull up dead flowers, and tie up Jhose that 
blossom where wanted: project tender flowers, auriculas, &c., from 
wet and frost. Plant bulbs, hardy* biennials and perennials, shrubs 
and trees, as last month, if d/w weather ; prepare shrubs for forcing* 
as China roses, Persian lilac) fyc. Attend to the grass lawns and 
verges, sweep up leaves, and pole down wormcasts ; turn gravel walks 
if weedy or mossy". Take up dahlia roots, and place them secure 
from frost. 

Forcing Ground. — Attention required as last month, but nothing new 
tp be done, except making beds for asparagus ; and forcing seacale. 

Green-House. — Air and water as required, but more sparingly ; 
prune and clean, pot 1 nibs for forcing. * * 

DECEMBER. 

^ . 

Kitchen Garden. — U'otc radishes on heat, or on warm borders, cover 
peas and beans. riantiSg ought to have all been done before. Weed, 
HflUSTug is now of little use 5“ protect from frost endive, celery, and what 
you can. Attend to lettuces and cauliflowers under glass as last month; 
tie endive when dry.; earth up all celery pretty closely. Hedge, ditch, 
and drain as wanted, dig, trench, and manure vacant land. 

Fruit Garden. — Whatever was done last month may be donetlfrs, 
except pruning, which may as well be deferred, according to convenience, 
t Flower Garden. — Nothing can be usefully sown or planted ; pro- 
ject tender shrubs and plants by f jnatting them, or straw, cover bulbs 
;from frqpt, dress ahd dig flower borders and shrubberies 5 protect 
^Bowers last month. 

Forcing Ground. — All is nearly dormant here, fc'lce asparagus 
|dd sefiqcH prejiire for schving cucumbers. 

GREENilibusE.— rlVotect by fires from dump and frost, give air on 
|hild days. 
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3d. As no plan can be permanent without a permanent income, 
wo proposeto raise by subscription a sum the interest of wlncJi 
may, (together with what we hope to obtain from the Agricultural 
find Horticultural Society,) be sufficient to maintain the establish- 
ment ; and, in that case, to prevent loss, all funds wi.l be invested 
in Government Securities. 

V. To effect this it will perhaps expedient to form a 
Society to be called “ The Dorjeeling Garden a#t d Plantation 
Society/' which will act in conjunction wttli, and as a branch of, 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society ; and of which, ufl per* 
sons subscribing to the amount of fifty rfipecs and upwards, witlmi 
the ensuing twelve month*, will have a right to. be^ueinbers, without 
being ever afterwards cajled upon for any furfher subscription. 

Vf. The produce of the garden, trees, plajts, seeds, &e., 
will he distributed as thos^ of the Agricultural lu\ Horticultural 
Society' are, giving the preference to members, Jw.ho will receive 
them free of all expense except that of carnige and packing; 
# and such as remain will b© open to the public t^t reasonable extra 
*charge 7 to he hereafter determined upon. 

Vlf. As no profit is to he expected, the fstablishinent will 
be extended according to the expansion of i^.Means. 

VIII. We have thus stated the object and means proposed to 
accomplish it, of a society which, if properly conducted, will he 
of very great benefit hoth # to this and to other countries. More 
particular details must be left lor future consideration by the sub- 
scribers, and a managing committee at Dorjeeling. Wefhave # only 
furtffei to observe, that this climate is peculiarly adapted for raising 
vegetables; the carrots, potatoes, cabbages, peas, and in short all yet 
tried, are quite equal to those,of Europe ; and the importapee of an 
abundant supply of good garden seeds, grown in the countty, 
aud consequently not liable to fail alike those brought front 
Europe, the Cape, and other distant places, need not be dwelt 
While the introduction of forest trees of so noble a description 
as those of this region, into our own country and the temperafa* 
latitudes of Europe, America, New Holland and the C^pe, would, 
of itself, if nothing else of immediate benefit this country \j<Ao 
to arise from it, he an object gf incalcuable value. « 

Dorjeeling. • 

28/4 August , 18iy $ 

N. B. — The fjfrden is bounded on the south and west by 
the road now defining Colonel Lloyd’s •‘ocatio*#, on the 
and northaby the ^oad leading to the f}#eat. Spring, -and the 
bouse of the European sergeants (now Dr. Gnffifli's cottage); tb# 
boundary towards the valley will he the junction tvrt> streamlets, „ 
which haye»their sources i 4 th$ grount^itselfj* 
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GARDENERS’ CALENDAR FOR DORJEEI.ING. 


January* 

r There is not much to be done in the garden thin mont’h, the frost is too steady 
to admit of successful sowing*, ^ltfiough it does noi, in ordinary years, kill the 
growing plants. f Peas come into blossom, an I go on to seed under nightly frosts, 
with occasional sleet, nor doel a fall of snow impede their progress in sheltered 
situations. Delve and manure your ground this month, and proiect greania, and 
any other tender plants from the frost by suspending pieces of mat, or canvass 
over them. If it Bnows huarily, cover your artichokes to prevent their leaves 
breaking; also lupins for the Bame reason. Tumi pi, carrot*, beets and ta'xbages 
are our on'y vegetaVes this month, except parslfj^and mint which are m season 
throughout the yejXl- 1 he walnuts, oranges, and limes from Siktm are our 
only fruits, 

fFBRU ARY, ( 4 

Plant some potab.es, about the middle of the month; and sow a few vege- 

I able seeds, m boxes ^ the verandah, about the eud of it. You may sow peas, 
ind French beans afterSh^!5tb as well as radjshes and cress 6 Put manure to 

f he strawberry beds, and about the rouis of the artichoke plants, also over the 
hubarb beds. Turnips and cabbage sprouts only from the kitchen garden ; 
jlupins, and marigolds from the flower garden, turnips, cabbages, radishes and 
(cauliflowers seed. Stocks are in flower. 

i 

f MAncn. a 

m 

Fmwfe the planting of your potatoes tins month; bow peas, am) beans; put 
dahlia bulbs in the ground ; sow vegetable seeds in boxes under cover ; and 
/ protect joiir seedlings, as much as possible, from a small “ turnip fly", which is 
very destructive to them all this iConth and the next, and in May also, unless 
thiu is a good deal of rain. Plant out any seedlings jou have raised in 
February. Trim your Btrawberry plants, and clean about their roots. The 
v peach tree's blossom this month and the next, and carry their/ruit till September, 

; Vh^Jt it is full grown, bitf not ripe, although very good for sowing. Oranges stil 
Vj'B^wssiv '^he magnolia and the red and while rhodadondrons flower about 
the middle «md l end of the month. Proiecf your seedlings, young vegetable 
^ 'tratyft'laqts, flowdrs, and peas, if yo^^san, from had shf'vers. Turnips, cabbage 
Sprouts, young radishes, sad cress, only, for tfee table . \ - 

1 APRfi. 

Sow peas, beaif^ and FrtJbch beans, carrot, turnip, lettuce, radish, parsley f 
cauliflower,* audother vegetable seeds ; you may also plant potatoes ; $ow artichoke 
feed and rhubarb* JPIantout cabbage and cauliflower seedlings. Sow dahlia seed, 
and put their tubt»;p in^he ground. 

maV. ^ 

Sow vegetable se^de of sorts, including American squash ; and^lantc outal 
jtinds ol seedling* ‘ white clover, dahlias, ai^i generally an) 

tplaivis or (lovers ‘y?u wish move, ei^fipt hefrtVease which is now seeding 
Stia^berrifes (H&ngttsh) some in this month, and the yellow wild raspberry ; yoq 
‘mar have peas in abuaifnife* *Jgo, French beans, Jaladsfturnips^ftnd cabbages 
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gardeners’ calendar. 


Numerous flowers adorrf the jungles, and your garden may have roars, the scar- 
let 4ily, yellow rfodadeodron, beart’s-ease, poppies, larkspurs, snapdragons, pinks, 
lupins, &c. 


JUNE. 

Sow radishes, turnips, cabbages, and lettuce, also lupins, sweet peas, atfd 
other hardy flower seeds. Moke pink, sweet willi§m, and rose cuttings ; and 
plant out dahlia seedings, and nasturtia ; transplant white <$over, ground 
raspberries for green banks, strawberries, rhubarb, flowering and other shrubs* 
T ms is the best month for trar^phntmg. The •vegetables on the table tint 
month are peas, Fiench bean, turnyis, cabbages, radishes, cres®, cucumbers, bhan- 
gs ns, lettuce, uew potatoes, artichokes, and rhubarb for* tarts; parsley, now 
and all the year round, tfhe fruits are strawberries English), and 
the yellow and red iree indfae ground raspberry. Pin^S, tulips, sweet 
williams, sweet pc»«, lupins, mignonnette, poppies, j> Van's* ease, rosea, 
pnapdiagons, laiVspuis, &c. aie the ornanieots of the gsvhen; but a great 
^^jietv «»f air plants, andothers*of exceeding beauty, adaonjthe neighbouring 
woods. The heart’s-ease sheds its seed this month, and dur Jg July you have 
abundance of young plants for transplanting unto beds or borders. Fusclna, 
under cover. flowers tliis month, and continues to do so* <»ll November ; in the 
open air it does noi flower so eaily, and ceases to do so sooner. 


_ JULY. 

• ■% 

You rrav, in the early part of this month, sow radish, cress, and a few of 
J e hardier vegetable seeds, but you cannot do much in that way io consequence 
the heavy tains, vegetation is rapid, and you will find enough of work in 
. ping the garden clean. You may plant out strawberry runners, and transplant 
cabbages, brocoli, and cauliflowers, .For the table you shouUMiave carrots, 
tV mps, radishes, cress, cabbages and American squash, and you may Lave a 
few peas and French beans iu the early part of the month. Fitm the loi^^ 
elevations of Badamtam, Tuqvor, &c, you have fine bhangans, cucumbers, caps^. 

ims, and tender Indian corn, with inferior love apples and uuripe mangoes for 
tarts. The ground ras^erry is in great abundance, and a good and wholesoinp 
fruit, eaten with creamed sugar; make jam, and jelly of it this mnftth. . 
black bramble, like the raspbeiry, you^lso have, but it is of inferior ^fiavty. The’ 


small gooseberry, like figure abundant, eat them, when fresh pullei^ an ^ 
without sugar. The fo*e# flowers are, thelilac, convolvulus, the gigantic 
fellow plume-tike lily, s^frages an!! bifgonias, the orange and purple orchis, 
with many others. In the garden you have heart’s-^se, lt^pint, roses, # swee^ 
peas, greenia, evening and^arge yellow primrose, dallies, sweet willianf, holly* 
oake, mallows, snapdragon, maiigolds, &c. 

Auourr. 

^ Platt potato^ in fresh ground, of in l fee ground^rom wKTfch you have been 1 
digging them, giving the latter a dose ^f manure A thetinye of planting.* To- 
wards the end df the month, sow 'peas, beans, scarlet r^pnerl,^CatSMJand French 
beans, cabbage aeed^turnips, beetfJraitishejpand alt thecomroo^ tftbl^vegetaoleiR 
Take up, and store your eaily jrotatoesf the*4>ps*withar, # afijr life mfddle *of 
this month, The ye^tabltsftr the table are c^agfs, PrinchbsVas, scarlet run* 
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TH^ DOHJEELING GUIDE. 
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■§r§, radishes, lettuce, parsley, turn : ps. la) pan?, squash, vegetate marrow, aspars 
gus, carrots, and cucumbers. The wild fruits are, large and small figs, fagf 

berr es, and wild grapes; the Iw.ge figs are very good stewed in port win« 

pretty good simply dried ; the smaller ones are best when fresh plucked. Th 
bowers in this month are abundant in the forest as wet! as the garden; dahliai 
pinks, roses, lupins (blue, f yellow and variegated), mallows, large yellow an 
evening prim. uses, sunflowers, rose campions, larkspurs, beart’e-ease, and me 
jigolds, are among the latter ; honey suckles, a lilac and a blue convolvulus, an 
oichidal inumerable, bom thtfe/oimer, , 

SEPTEMBER, 

Continue to sow pea s, beans, a»»d all table vegetable seed; plant out youn 
cabbages, b oc^li, cauliflowers, and nohl kole; take up, and store the remaindc 
of your first plant 4 d potatoes ; trim your stnlWberry beds of their runners an 
dead leaves; plat i out runners in new beds ; and make some rose cuttingi 

Take up your tub bulbs. The table vegetables this month are, turntps, carroti 

salad, beets, nohi^kcle, savoys, cucumbers ar.J squash, love apples, bhang^n 
capsicums and pumpkins from the neighbouring vallies. The garden flowei 
as last mouth. $ 

OCTOBER. 

Sow peasi beans, and all sorts of lable vegetable seeds, for spring uu 
during the early part of the month ; you may still plant out st rawberry runner^ 
cut down yoiTr rose bushes ; and thoroughly weed and clean your grounds ar 
gu'den, lor the cold weather. Take up, and store the remainder of your potatc 
crop by the 15t h. Yon may plant out celery in trenches early in the jponth, r 
well as cabbageB, and nohl kola in drills. 

NOVEMBER. 

We do very little in the garden this month as far as sowing is concerned 
all our seeds, r for spring and summer use, should be sown before the end of Oc 
lower. We have carrots, turnips, radishes, beets, cabbages, savoys, &c.; and frot 
. Tuqvorweget green peas, turnips, radishes and salads, from the first sowing 
after the rains. The gardens suffer, during this ir^ nth, from the dryne 
0 -^tbe atmosphere du'^ng the day, and from the ui gbt he .r Irosts. 

*♦" * * t DECEMBER. 

This may„be called a blank month, as faf c as active operations are concerned 
Ve h^ve nightly hoar frost, and Vegetation is nearly t a stand The pea crop 
however begin to flower, and the vegetables, from tin September and Octobf 
•owiD fo s # remain healthy, although they do not grow much towards muturity. 

* In gardens, boAerrr^ed, there is annually a great Jo«s of fhe good part 
the soil during the rains, which renders it necegsary to replenish the grouj; 
wit., vegetable tfould or manure during tins month, bo as to give the new sc 
e the benefit of U«e ly<>4 ; bl&rk mould is procurable, in any quantity, in the foret 
about the station.. We Have ajl the ordinary vegetables n this month exre 
peas, which -’egetjrbm Tuqvcv about 1200 feet^ower than Do»jeelK,g./ Wi 
a little care wq or^'d ha^j a good supply vegetables *31 the year roun 
l^isterq a^*. soufh eastern efpo^iut? bee mi. the best for vegetable garden 
Potatoes are pi ntedfat Tuqvor about the ez^d c f this m#ntb, and are rest 
(or the tablt m 3S^v t 



CLASSIFICATION. OF ‘SHRUBS. 


Flowering trees and shrubs of from twmty to forty feet high , and proper 
for the back part of shrubberies . — Catalpa, Cedar, Lime^Locust, Loblol- 
ly-bay, Oleaster, Pawpaw, Pistachio-tree, Service-tree, true and bas- 
tard ; Snowdrop-tree, Tulip-tree ; Horse-chesnut. 

Shrubs of from ten to twenty feet high ; proper for tjie middle of shrub- 
beries. — Cashiobury thorn, Lilac, Magnolias, grafcdiflora tripetella, pur- 
purea and acuminata, Ziziplms, Rose-acacia, Bladder-nut, Cypress-tree, 
Laburnum, several sorts ; logwood, two sorts ; GcAlonia pubescens, 
Georgia bark. Guelder-rose, Almond, Cherry, sewcal sorts ; Scarlet 
Chesnut, Double-flowering Apple ; flowering l|>oseberry, several 
igrts. 

Shrubs of from five to ten feet high ; and proper #r the outer rows of 
shrubberies ; for tjie lawns and parterres. — Indigo, tie shrubby bastard- 
Jasmin, Koelreuteria, Magnolia Glauca, Privet, Sea Buckthorn, SpiujJ]§ 
tree, St. John’s Wort, the hairy ; Arbutus, Sumac, Symnga, Tamarisk, 
Trefoil, shrubby; Laurel, §ilver-leaved Almond, Double flowering 
Mmond, Carolina Allspice, Althea Frutex, Barberry, •Bladder-senna, 
three sorts 5 Broom, white and yellow ; Buckthorn, Box, Jlird cherry, 
Jpoubl* flowering Cherry, Fontanesia, Rhododendron, Oleander, the 
small flowering; Laurestine, Roses, standard; Gum-cistus, Golden 
Gooseberry. , 

Shrubs of from one foot to five feet high ■ and proper for the edges qf 
hrubberies ; for small grass-plats, audio Xnxwith herbaceous flowers in 
mders. — Alexandrian Laurel, Symphoricarpos, Mezereon* Rest xl&r- 
ow, Jerusalem Sage, Scorpion Senna, Spiraea, several softs ; Heli#n- 
hemum, many sells ; Widow wail, Dwarf Almond, Fruitful Calycan- 
,hus, Marsh Andmneda, Silvery Anthyllis, Azaleas, white, red ( and 
fellow ; Candle-berry Myrtle, Qwarf American Cherry grubby Dictis. 
Fuchsia, Geranium, Roses, Kalmia, Large-flowering £t. Join's Wort. 

Trailing and climbfnm shrubs proper to hide walls, oritlicr nailed places* 
—Clematis, Caper ^msh, Honeysuckle, Flowering Bramble, Large- 
flowering St. John’s Wort, Ivy, Irish and C^mmgn > Periwiftkle, Jas- 
min, Passionflower; Trumpet-flower. 

~*'Evergreen shrubs ; proper to mix in the shrubberyior to form winter J 

? lecture-grounds. — Arbutus, Hare’s-ear, Red Cedgr, \^urel, # CommoiH 1 
'ortugal, and Alexandrian ; Cfleaflder, Prints Evttgreen Thorn, LiVfc 
Oak, Jliuja, Rhododendron, I^aurestinC, Ros e Chinese ; Jlagndliib 
Grandiflora, B^x, Cistus,' Mezereou, Sf. Jghnl vfort, Tlypress. 

Greenhouse shrubs . — ajrtle, •jOlive-treg, Orang*e-(/ee/ Oleancfe^ 
Large-flowering Pomegranate, Psorolea? Ver\am« Widow-Wail, # Ger^ 
nium, Breajjitree, CSmel^Japonica^lifnbfhg^pbta. •*. 



CLASSIFICATION OF FLOWERS. 


Tall growing flowers; proper for the hack part of flower-borders, — Con, 
volvulus Major, Dahlia, Gaura, Golden-rod, Hollyhock, Honeysuckle 
Hop, Mullein, Nasturtium, Palma Christi, Pea, Sun-flower. 

Flowers of middling stature ; proper for the middle of flower-borders , am 
to mix with low-growing shrubs. — Aconite, Asphodel, Campanula Pyraml 
d?il 5 Carnation, fcChrysanthemui , Chelpge, Coral tree. Coreopsis 
Columbine, Fritiljyy, Hellebore, Honesty, Iris, Lavatera, Leopard’s 
Bane, Lily, Lobe£t, Loose-strife, Lupine, Lychnis, Marvel-of-Peru 
Marigold, MasteAwprt, Pea, Phlox, Poppy, Silphium, Soapwotf,, 
Sun-flower, Thistletf Valerian, Vernonia, Willow herb. 


Wm ^'b>wer8 of from two inches to two feet high ; proper'border flowers . — 
Adonis, Amaryl^, yellow ; Anemone, Archangel, Aster, Auricula, Bal- 
sam, Barren- wort, Birth- wort, BulbocojJium, Caltrops, Campanula, 
Canterbury-bclf, Campion, Candy-tuft, Catchfly, Centaury, Cineraria, 
Cistus, Colchicum (Hound’s-tongue), Convolvulus Minor, Cowslip, 
Corn-flag, Crepis, Crocus, Cyclamen, Daffodil, Dragon’s head, Y)aisy** 
Devil-in-a-bush, Foxglove, Fraxinella, Fumatory, Germander, Globe- 
Bower, Goldy' locks, Hawkweed, Hellebore, Hyacinth, Hepatica^ 
Larkspur, Lily of the Valley Lobelia, Mad- wort, Marigold, Monarda, 
Narewtsus, Nasturtium, Red Nettle, (Enothcra, Onosina, Pansey, Petu- 
nia* Rink, Polyanthus, Poeony, Primrose, Ranunculus, Rocket, Ring- 
flower, Rose Campion, Sand-wort, Saxifrage, Seabjjfius, Snap-dragon, 
Solcfillpp’s seal, Soltfanella, Spider-wort, Stock, Strawberry blite, 
Thrift^ Tig^r-fhiv^er, Tulip, Vetch, Violet, Wall-flower, Wood-sorrel, 
Xteragthe^num, 5'innia. Ziziphofs. 


\ Flowers that like o.oist or swampy ftitifations ; Jfkqierfor tjie edges oj* 
pqncfe or ^rivulets * — ^ ens* Marsh Trefoil, Flowering Rush, Mars 1 
Marigold, Monkey flowed 

Water -figwevs.—jlAly, white and yellow. 

'iCk'een house and frame>ft$wer8. — A\ngryll is, Bear’s Ear, Cacalia, Cac- 
tus, Com, Cycjlamexif JDslichps Purpureus,, Egg-plant, Indian Fig, 
gkjbularia* Ip^meajVkria, &d$, Squill, yuj^eroae, Rosf, Vervain. 








